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INTKODUCTOEY. 

The Disti-ict of Kangra is the northernmost of the five 
Districts of the Jullundur Division, and lies between north latitude 
31° 20' and 32° 58' and east longitude 75° 39' and 78° 35'. This 
vast tract, comprising an area of 9,554 square miles, stretches east- 
wards fi’om the plain countiy of the Bari and Jullundur Doabs, over 
the Himalayan ranges, to the boundary of Tibet. It is bounded on 
the north-east by the great Himalayan I’ange, which forms the 
valley of the lipper Indus and separates the District from the 
Tibetan region of Rupshu and the territories of the Chinese Empire ; 
on the south-east by the Hill States of Bashahr, Mandi and Bilaspur ; 
on the south-west by the District of Hoshiarpur ; and on the north 
west by the Chaki ton-eiit, which dhddes it from the hiU portion 
of the Gurdaspur District, and by the Native State of Chamba. 
It is divided into seven tahsils, of which five lie in Kangra Pro}X)r 
and two in the Kulu Sul>Division : of the former, three, Ilamfrpur, 
Dera and Xiirpur, lie along the south-western l)rrder of the District, 
where it adjoins the plains and the Siwaliks, while the Kangra and 
Palampur Tahsils form the noiihern Ixnmdary and lie at the foot 
of the main range of the outer Himalayas, Palampur Tahsil lx)ing 
connected by a naiTow neck of mountainous countiy, called 
Bangahal, with the outlying tract that forms the Kulu Sub- 
Division. This last includes the two tahsils of Kulu and Plach or 
Sanij which, lying on the hither side of the mid-Himalayan range 
belong to India, and the outlying cantons of Trihul and Spiti, which, 
situat^ on the head water's of the Chenab and Sptlej systems 
respectively, and Iretween the mid and Avesteiir Himalayas, belong 
r-ather to Tibet than to India. 

The District contains no lar-ge towns, Dhai'insala with a 
population of 0,971 (1901) (including 3,083 in the Cantonment) 
being the largest. The administrath-e head-r|uarters' .ire situated at 
Dharmsala, a hill-station lying on the slope of the outer Himalayas, 
some twelve miles iioi’th-east of the town of Kangi-a, which has a 
population of 4,740. An Assistant Commissioner, in charge of the 
Kulu Sub-Division, has his head-quai-ters at Xagar in the Kulu 
Valley, about 90 miles from Dharmsala. 

The latitude, longitirde, and height in feet aboA^e the sea of 
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INTRO- Kangi’a Proper lies to the ^rest of the outer Himalayan range, which 
DOCTOEY- fPj-ection hounds the horizon fromthe Punjab plains. In shape 

Physical it is an irregular triangle tapeiing from the District of Hoshiarpur 
thrnistrict!* which forms its base to the south-west, to a blunt apex in the outer 
Himalayan range towards Kulu. The eastern block, which forms 
the Kulu Sub-Diyision, is almost identical in shape with the western, 
though on a very much larger scale. Lying whoUy among the 
Himalayas, this mountainous tract follows with curious fidelity the 
general shape of the smaller triangle, its rugged boundaries serving 
rather to emphasise the faults than illustrate the lines of the tri- 
angular conformation. 

i There are three main ranges of the Himalayas to be taken into 
V' * account in the description of this District — the first, the outer 
Himalayan range already alluded to ; the second, the mid-Himalayan 
or central range of the system ; and the third the western 
Himalayas, which form the southern limit of the valley of the Upper 
Indus. This eastei'ii l)lock extends from the eastern slopes of the 
first range to the western slopes of the third. In the trough lying 
IjetAveeu the first and the central ranges is the valley of Kulu, and 
beyond the central range lie the two jparpa/za-y of Lahul and Spiti. 
Kcingra Proper is connected Avith these its outlying dependencies by 
the taJuha of Bangahal, a nairoAV stiipof tenitory Avhich lies partly 
on the Kulu and pai'tly on the Kangra side of the outer range. The 
Kulu block measures from north-AA'est to south-east alwut 100 
miles,*'* and has a mean breadth of about 80 miles fi’om south-west to 
noi'th-east. From the point AA'here the Beas, emerges upon the 
plains, a line carried due east and passing through Bangahal to the 
eastern point of Spiti measures in a sti’aight line 174 miles. 

Thus it Av'ill 1)6 seen that the Distinct naturally breaks up into 
thi'ee distinct portions, Avhich may be roughly defined as foUoAVS : — 
(1) outer Hhioda i/nn, consisting of Kangra Proper but excluding 
Bangahal,*’' Avith an area of 2,527 square miles and a population of 
1)48,539 souls, or 25b’0 to the scjuare mile, (2) mid-Himalayan or 
Kulu (including 8ai‘aj or l*l;ich) and Upper Bangahal, with an area 
of 2,221 square miles and a population of 119,585 souls, or 53'8 per 
square mile; (o) Tibetan, comprising Lahul and Spiti, Avith an area 
of 4,800 square miles and a population of 10,436 souls, or 2*2 per 
s(piare mile. 


Plan of the Ihese ti’acts are in many respects so distinct that it is quite 
i)resent work, impossible to bring the Avhole under any general description ; while 
to treat them separately under each heading would break the 
continuity of the Avork. On the other hand, separate statistics are 
not in all cases available for the three tracts. The first or outei’ 
Himalayan tract of Kangra Proper, AA'hile comprising not one-third 
of the area of the District, includes 84 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, and pays 91 per cent, of the total land revenue. The Gazetteer 


(G I ‘ 01)1 tly Sutlej in Saraj to the most northerly point of Kulu the distance in 
a straight line IS llh miles. 

(2) The area of Upper Bangahal is 228 square miles, and that of Lower Bangahal, 
whic A lies on the near tide of the outei Hinialiiyau range, is 184 square miLs. 
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tliis District has, therefore, been divided into two volumes. This 
e first, though dealing chiefly \vith Kangra Proper, describes the 
istrict as a whole in all respects in which Kulu, Lahul and Spiti do 
t materially differ from Kangi'a. It will also contain all the 
atistics, in giving which, however, separate details ^vill be added, 
^hei’ever available, for the other three tracts. The remaining three 
; parts, headed respectively Kulu, Lahul and Spiti, contain matter 
supplementary to the first, and deal with all points in respect of 
.which these special tracts are sufficiently distinct from Kangra 
Proper to call for separate treatment. These thi’ee parts are com- 
>rised in the second volume of the Disti-ict Gazetteer which Avas 
eAHsed by Mr. A. H. Diack, C. S., Settlement Officer in Kulu, and 
lubhshed in 1897. In one small point, hoAvever, the physical 
msions sketched at page 1 Avill be departed from. The insignificant 
%ract of Bangahal (see footnote to page 1), though physically 
^fbelonging to Kulu, is included in the Ptilampur Tahsil, and Avill 
. ^therefore be treated throughout as a portion of Kangra Proper. 

Before, however, proceeding to the description of Kangi-a 
Proper, it will be convenient to map out liroadly tlie mountain and 
river systems of the Distiict as a whole. The range of mountains 
which separates Kangra Proper from Chamba and Kuhr has been 
hitherto spoken of as one of the main ranges of the Himalayas, and 
this, from a local point of Aiew, it is. Taking, however, a more 
comprehensive view of the Himalayan system as a whole, the 
description is scarcely correct. There are two main Himalayan ranges 
which, with more or less distinctness, preserve a parallel course 
from end to end of the system. Of these, tlie cue Arhicli, Ireing 
further from India, separates the upper Amlleys of the Indus and 
Sutlej, is commonly called the western Himalayan or Zanskar I'ange, 
while that which lies nearer the plains is knOAm as the Pfr Panjal or 
mid-Himalayan. In Kangra the latter of these ranges is orograjrhic- 
aUy represented by the mountains which separate Kulu from Spiti 
and Lahul. Just at the north-west corner of Kulu these moun- 
tains put off a branch which, running southwards for about 1 5 
miles, separates Kulu from Bangahal. It then divides into tAvo 
branches, one of which continuing southward divides Kulu from the 
State of Mandi, and terminates upon the Beas, Avhile the other turns 
westwai ds and under the name of the Dhaola Dhar, separates Kangra 
from Chamba and ultimately sinks upohTKe scutheim bank of theN 
Rivi in the neighbourhocd of Dalhousie. These tAvo branches 
together constitute what has been, and will .still for the sake of 
convenience be, styled the outer Himalayan range. Locally the 
description is correct, and the range, wh’ch is said to have a mean 
^elevation on the Chamba side of 15,000 feet above the sea, is by ro 
iDaeans unworthy of the designation. On the Mandi side the ekv;i- 
won is somewhat less. Of the main Himalayan ranges, propei ly so 
^ed, the mid-Himalayas rise abruptly from the valley of the Sutlej 
i run due north for about 40 miles, separating Kulu from Spiti. 
/ then trend westwards and continue in a north-west direction 
al they pass beyond this District and enter upon Chamba. A 
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transverse ranofe 1)rancliin<? northwards at a short distance after the 
point where the tum takes place in the direction of the mam range, 
of Spiti from Ijithiil and connects them with the western 

mooDtain and Himalayas. Tlie latter maintain a couise stiictly parallel to their 
river systems, gjgter range, at first having a noi-therly direction, then turning 
abruptly westwaids. The ranges here mentioned are those which 
determine the watersheds of the country. The three parallel lines 
of mountain with the transverse ranges form four basins in which 
four great rivers take their lise — the Bea.s, the Spiti, the Chenab, 
and the Eavi. 'I’he Peas ri.ses in the Rohtang Pass iv^hich divides 
Kiilu fiom Hihid, and after floAving .soiitlnvards for about oO miles, 
turns abiiiptly iv'estivards and having traA^er.sed the State of IMandi 
enters Kangra Proper. It I'eceh’^es the drainage of the Kangra VaUey 
and then passes on into the Punjab plains. 'I'he Spiti, rising in the 
District of the same name, imis due soutli thi'oiighout its course, 
and joins the Sutlej in the Native State of Hashalir. 'The Chenab 
and Eavi, rising l espectively in Lahul and Pangihal, pass towards 
the north- Avest, north and south of the centiid Himalayan range, 
into t'hamba. 
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>1 CHAPTER I.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

; ; Section A. — Physical Aspects. 

Kangi-a Proper is bounded on the south-ivest by the District of 
>; Hoshiarpur ; on the north-ivest by the District of Gurdaspnr ; on the 
ri north by the Native State of Chamba ; on the east and south-east by 
Kulu and the Native States of Mandi and Bilaspur. It lies between 
^ north latitude 31° 24' and 32° 30' and east longitude 7o° 39' and 
‘I 77° -4'. Along the Hoshiarpur frontier, lietween tlie points where 
the Boas and Sutlej issue upon the plains, the tract measures in a 

• straight line G8 miles. Further east its len^h increases slightly, so 
■' that ^ Sir J. B. Ly all esf mated it as haAung an average length of 

iC SO miles and an average ])i‘eadth of 36 miles. Tlie total area is 
2,527 square miles, and the population (1901) 648,539 souls, being 
in the propoi-tion of 256-6 per square mile.'" The average elevation 
,1 of the cultivated and inhabited portion may 1)0 estimated as some- 
thing less than 3,000 feet. It contains 5 out of the 7 tahsils into 
: which the District is divided, those of Kcingra, Piilampur, Niirpur, 
i Dera and Hamirpur. Originally there were only 4 talisils, and 
^ Palampur was a sub-tahsil of Kangra, but in 1888 Palampur 
: was formed into a separate tahsil, the area being taken both from 

Kangra and Hamii-pur. The indigenous sub-division of the country 

* was into circles called the identity of which is still recog- 

I nised. There are in all 38 faluka sub-divisions which, grouped 

into the modern tahsils, are as follows : 


Tahsil Kangra — 
Kdngra . 

Rihlu. 

P41am. 
Bargiraon. 
Rfimgarh. 
Tahsil Palampnr — 
Pdlam. 
UplaRajgiri. 
Bangahal.. 
Tahsil Nurpnr — 
Nurpar. 
Jagatpur. 
Kotla. 

•Jawali. 


Dhar Bhol, 
Maubala. 
Jlauzerin. 
Lodhwan. 
Suiajpur. 
Xangal. 
Indaura. 
Khairan. 
Fattahpur. 
Chattar. 
Tahsil Dera — 
Baripnr. 
Dhametii. 
ilangarh. 
Xarliana. 


Changar-Balihar. 

Nagrota. 

Chanaur. 

Gangol. 

Nandpur. 

Siba. 

Kaloha. 

Garli. 

Tahsil Ifarairpur— - 
Tirn. 

Nadaiin. 

Kotlehr. 

Mahal Mori. 
Jhikla Rajgiri. 


Kangi-a Proper consists of a series of parallel ranges divided 

by longitudinal valleys, the general d»wtion of which, from north- 
west to south-east, has determined the shape of the District. 
These ridges and vaUeys increase graduaUy in elevation as they 


(1) As t. the pressure of the population on the cultivated area, see Chapter HI. 

an outline of the general mountain system, see ante pages iii and iv. For 
» geology, see Section B of this Chapter 
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recede from the plains and approach the snowy barrier which forms 
the northern boundaiy. The characteristic features of hill and 
valley ai’e best defined where nearest to the plains. Thus, the 
border chain which separates the level tracts of the Doab from the 
hills, rans in a unifonn course from Hajipur, on the Beiis, to 
Bupar on the banks of the Sutlej.-./ The valley'^’ which it encloses, 
known as the Jaswan Diin, prcseives the same regular simpli- 
city, and stretches in one unbroken parallel to the same extremes. 
But the furthei" we penetrate into the inteiior of the mountain 
system, the less those distinctive lineaments are maintained ; hills 
dissolve into gentle slopes and platforms of tal)le-land, and valleys 
become convulsed and upheavetl .so as no longer to lie distinguished 
from the ridges which environ them. The second range is known 
as the Jas-wan chain of hills.'^' It foi'ms the northern flank of the 
.fasw'an Valley, and runs directly parallel to the outer ridge until 
it nears the Sutlej. Here some internal causes have inteiwened to 
disturb the even tenor of its line. Deviating in a slight curve to 
the south the range divides itself into two distinct branches, pre- 
serving the same direction and giving birth to the small secluded 
valley known by the local name of Chauki Kotlehr, once the limits 
of a hill principality. 

Above this range hill and dale are so intermingled that the 
system of alteniate ridges and valleys cannot be distinctly traced. 
TTie order of arrangement becomes frecpiently reversed ; valleys 
being I’aised to the dignity and stature of the enclosing hills, and 
the hills depressed to the level of the subjacent valleys ; while 
transverse ranges occasionally protrude themselves, and tend more 
completely to perplex the view. Except detached pieces of hdls, 
such as the clear lx)ld outline of the range which overhangs the 
town of Jaw'alamukhi, and the noble though limited valleys which 
adorn the base of the snowy range, there is nothing to the ordinary 
observer to mark the operation of those general laws tvhich have 
governed the structure of these hills. To his apprehension the 
country must appear a confused and undulating mass, with perhaps 
exceptional breaks to I'edeem it from the repioach of utter disorder. 
But to the practical geologist the organization of the hills will 
be visible even amidst this seeming chaos. His eye will not fail to 
detect the peculiar foi-mations which denote the presence of dividing 
ranges, and will supply those links in the continuity of the chain 
which disturbing causes may have occasionally effaced. Valleys, 
however transformed, will be valleys to him w'ho looks not to 
accidental disguises, but to the primaiy characteristics which nature 
herself has orfained. 

The colossal range of mountains which bounds Kangiu to 
the north^®' deserves more than this passing description. The 
Dhaola Dhar range, called by Mr. Barnes the Chamba range, is 

range and the Jaswcin Diin are in the Hoshiarpnr District. 

(*) Or Chintpurni ; see Gazetteer of flosbiarpur. 

A® connection of this range with the.general Himalayan fyatem, see anU 

riAMOA *11 ITT ^ J i 
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cognized 


by General Cunningham in his account of the Great 
fountain Chains of the Punjab, as the fii’st part of the chain which 
bo (losignates the outer Himalaya. He put its commencement 
Ti the right bank of the Beas, where that river, leaving Kulu, 
lakes a sudden bend towards the town of Mandi. From this 
point the i-ange runs north ; from where the road to Kulu crosses 
jt by the Dulchi Pass to a point just below the Sarri Pass it forms 
the boundary between Kulu and Mandi, and again for some ten 
miles farther in the same direction the Ixiundary lietween talukas 
Bangahal and Kulu. It then makes a sudden Ijend to the west, 
nd, passing through taluka Bangahal, comes out above theKangra 
alley, and assumes the name of the Dhaola Dhar. From the point ' 
'here it leaves Bangahal to the point where the northern boundary 
f Kangra drops down on to the ridge of the small parallel range ; 
nown as the Hathi Dhar, for a distance of some 36 miles, it divides ^ 
hamba from Kangra. In Bangahal its highest peaks rise over 
7,000 feet, and throughout its course in the Kangra District 
e ridge has a mean elevation of more than 15,000 feet. At its 
nid to the west, on the boi’der of Kulu and TJangahal^'Tt is coll- 
ected with the parallel range to the north, called by General 
unningham the mid-Himalaya, by a high ridge some fifteen miles 
length and 18,000 feet in mean height, which, for want of 
nother name, may be called the Bara Bangahal ridge,— a name 
V which Kulu men I’efer to it. 

Although the direction of this range is in general conformity 
o that of the lower hills, yet the altitude is so vastly superior, anS 
he structure so distinct as to recpiire a separate notice. In other 
arts of the Himalayas the effect of the siiOAvy* mountain is softened, 
not injured, by inteimediate ranges ; and the mind is gradually 
1 ‘epared by a i-ising succession of hiUs for the stupendous heights 
'hich terminate the scene. But in Kangra thei'e is nothing to 
tercept the rieiv. The lower hills aji^iear by comparison like 
pples on the surface of the sea, and the eye i-ests iiniiitemipted on a 
lain of mountains which attain an absolute elevation of 13,000 
let above the valleys spread out at their base. Few spots in the 
imalayas for beauty or grandeur can compete with the Kangra ^ 
alley and these overshadowing hiUs. 

No scenery, in my opinion,” writes Mr. Barnes, “presents such 
blime and delightful contrasts. Below lies the plain, a picture of rural 
eliness and repose ; the surface is covered with the richest cultivation, 
igated by streams which descend from perennial snows, and intei'- 
rsed with homesteads buried in the midst of groves and fruit trees, 
rning from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills 
front us ; their sides are furrowed with precipitous water-courses ; 
ests of oak clothe their flanks, and higher up give place to gloomy and 
ereal pines ; above all are wastes of snow or pyramidal masses of 
anite too perpendicular for the snow to rest on.” 

The structure of these mountains is essentially different from 
at of the lower hiUs. Granite, the^ldest rock, has pierced 
ough later formations, and crowns the entire mass. The flanks 
the range consist of slate, limestone, and secondaiy sandstone in 
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position seeminijly reversed to their natural amnigement, — that is, 
the sandstone, Avhich was deposited latest and aljOA'e the rest, now 
occupies the lowest place. The heights of these ridges and the intei- 
lying valleys increase in a progressive ratio as they recode from the 
plains. The elevation of the Doab at the station of Hoshiarpur is 
betAveen 900 and 1 ,000 feet alx)ve the level of the sea. The highest 
point in the first range of hills is 2,01 8 feet. The elevation of the 
town of Una, in the Jaswan ‘Ddn, is 1,404 feet, and may be taken as' 
the mean level of the valley. The fort of Sola Singhi, Avhich stands 
on one of the highest points (jf the next range, lias l)eeii calculated 
by trigonometrical observation to be o,89(i feet higli, and the temple 
of JaAvalamukhi, in the valley below, has an elevation of ]‘,958 feet. 
A trigonometrical tower at (Tiimbae — a station on the range above 
the temple — is recordeil at o,9f)0 feet. Beyond this point the hills 
liecome too interlaced topui’sue the com])arison AV'ith any profit ; but 
the gradual ascent of the countiy' will be shown bv' a feAV of the 
ascertaineei heights in the Kangi'a Valiev, and of the most remarkable 

hills in the neighbourhootl. 
The Kiingra Fort, eminence, 
situated on a small alluvial 
is 2,494 feet ; Kagrota, 
a Abllage in the centre 
of the A'alley, is 2,891 
feet ; Phawania, a market 
toAvn in the Palam Division, 
is 0,270 feet ; Pathiar and 
Asapuri, two insulated hills 
intersecting the valley, are 
respectively 4,596 and 
4,()25 feet, and the highest 
peak of the snOAvy range. 




ELEVATION OF SELECTED POINTS IN KANG8A 
PROPER. 


Name. 


Elevation al)ovc sea- 
level. 


Hiijipur (in Uoshiiirpur Dis- 
trict). 

Bharwaiti I 

Sola Singhi, on secoiiit range , 
Jawilamnkhi temple ... i 
Gnmbar hill station, on third , 
range. 


Kangra Fort 
Kangra Valley 

Pathiar Fort 
Snowy Peak at 
Ganga Nala. 


{ Shabpur 
Uaijnath 

bead of Ban 


1,030' 

3,202' 

3,821' 

1,958' 

3,721' 

2,494' 
2,4S0' 
3,330' 
4,590 
10,053' I 


Ridge. 

A’alle.v. 

Ridge. 


Valley, 

Ridge. 


surmounting the whole, is 16,056 feet. The progressive rise of the 
country (as shown in the margin) Avill be exemplified more clearly 

by placing the heights of the successiA'e ranges and valleys 
juxtaposition. 


in 


The breadth of these ranges and the inteivening distances are 
very uncertain and arbitrary. The lidge Avhich bounds the plains 
has a uniform Avidth of about tAvelve miles, and the sides descend in 
nearly equal angles from the summit. The second range does not 
possess the same simplicity of stmeture, though generally more 

ranges to the north. In its upper portion, 
the dwlmties on either flank slope gradually doAvn, affording sites 
tor villages and terraced cultivation. But Avhen the chain divides 
into two separate branches, the aspect is essentially altered ; the 
hiUs nse abruptly from the valley beloAv, and the ascent on both sides 
^mes toilsome and severe ; the inclination is too great for any- 
thing but forest and imderwood to grow. There is usuallv, hoAvevCT, 
^ table-land at the top ; and though the sides are 

uni^abited, the crest (ff the range is occupied by villages and 
assiduously cultivated. To the north of this range, the hills ran into 
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eiy variety of fonn and structure. As a general rule the southern 
pes are wild and forbidding, and the crests rugged and angular, 
ording scarcely room for the foot tread. But the northern flank 
such a range will often offer a striking contrast. The descent 
omes gradual and easy, and the jungle and rocks which 
iT’ucted the travellers on the other side give way to open fields and 
■tn liouscs, extending in successive tiers to the stream below, 
le contour of the snowy range itself is of the same nature. Its 
j)eai'atice towards the plains is abrupt and perpendicular ; while 
noi't hern spurs sweep in long and gentle slopes to the river 
s'i. fu other parts, again, the entire range will be covered with 
ISO woods, unrelieved by a single trace of civilizetl life. Here 
(1 there, on crags more than usually steep, will stand a hill fort, 
ce tlie scene of border hopes and jealousies, but now a mass 
dismantled mins deepening the original solitude of the place, 
casionally the hiUs subside into undulating knolls, scarcely to bo 
stinguished from the level of the valleys. Here the accessible 
aracter of the country has early attracted settlers, and the whole 
panse teems with the fruits of human industry. 

From this description of the Dhaola Dhar it will be seen that it 
hts into two halves the talalca of Bangiihal, which, forming a portion 
f the Palampur Tahsil, has already been descril:)ed as the connecting 
nk between Kangra Projier and Kulu. The northern half is callal 
lara Bangahal, and is separated to the ea.st from Xulu by the Bai-a 
langahal ridge ; to the noith from Lahul by the mid-Himalayan 
ange; to the west from Chamba by the Manimahes range; and, l)y 
line crossing the Ravi, from that range to the Dhaola Dhar. In 
ra Bangahal are situated the head waters of the Raad, which is 
eady a good-sized river where it passes into the Chamba State, 
ra Bangahal contains only one village, situated at the lowest point 
[the valley, some 8,500 feet above the sea, and inhaliited by some 
y Kanet families. More than once a number of the houses have 
1 swept away by avalanches. On more than three sides the 
ntains slope steeply up from the A^ery banks of the river, and 
into peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 feet in height, Xear 
iotlomof some of the ravines there is a good deal of pine forest; 
• 2 ‘ up come long bare slopes Avhich, rvhen the snows are melted, 

I .•<i)lendid grazing for some three mouths for numerous flocks 
,e(.‘p and goats fromMaudi, Palam and lower Bangahal. Above 
grazing grounds come glaciers, bare rocks and fields of per- 
1 snow. The southern half of falukct Bangahal is called Chhota 
dial, and is divided into two parts by a branch range of over 
> feet in height throAvn out to the south by the Dhaola Dhar. 

; tlio range which runs above Bir and Komandh, and by 
1 to Mandi. The country to the east of this range is known 
dll Sowar, or Andarla and Bahirla Garh, and contains the head 
of the U1 River. Some eighteen or nineteen small villages, 
ed solely by Kanets and Dagis, are scattered here and there 
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'lli(> transverse range already alluded to as connecting the Dhaola Dha 
al Ilimalayan range. It is some 15 miles in length and 18,000 feet in 
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;; in the loAver part of the valleys. The slope of the ground is every- 
where very steep, and the general appearance of the country wild 
and gloomy. Considering the southeim aspect of the country it is 
extraordinary that glaciers are found so low down and that the 
chmate is so cold as it is. The rest of the taJuka to the west of the 
range above Bir is generally known as Bir Bangahal. It is shut in 
from the Kangra Valley by a range (the Paprola Dhar) low at this 
point, but which, after crossing the Binoa at Paprola, runs a long 
course in Mandi, rvhere it acquires the name of the Sikandari Dhar, 
and attains a considerable elcAmtion. Bi'r Bangahal is one of the 
prettiest parts of the District, but, though it has some character of 
' ‘its own, it is in all respects too like the rest of the country along 
the foot of the Dhaola Dhar to require a separate description ; the 
same may be said of its population, in Avhich there is only a small 
admixture of Kanets and Diigis. 


The following list of the heights in feet above sea-level was 
obtained by Vr. Barnes from the Trigonometrical HuiTey Office in 
1850, viz. : — 

MEMO. OF TRIflONOMETRICAL HEIOHTS IX KANGRA, MANDI AND KULU 
TAKEN FROM THE GUEAT TRIGONOMETRICAL SDiiVEV. 


Places and points intersected. 


Trigonometrical 

heights. 


District. 


Sola Sidghi Pott, platform ... 

Kotlehr Fort ... 

Jawalagarh Port, above Jawalamnkhi 
Kotila or Kotla Fort, Nurpnr Road 
Nurpur Fort, parapet wall of flag-staff ... 
Hathi-ka-dhar, platform on summit 
Taragarh Fort (top of white tower) 

Tilokhnath Fort, Hainklniik 
Shahpnr platform, Kangra Valley... 

Kaloha. bill station, near high road from Amb to Kangra 
Rihlu Fort 

Sidhpnr Tower, Haripitr 
Sidh (near Nadaun) 

Babaitri Devi, hill station, Sikandar range 

Morari Devi, ditto ditto 

Fatakdl, ditto near road on ridge from 

Kangra to Mandi. 

Banga, ditto ditto ditto 

Langot hill station, ridge above Giima Salt Mines 
Jangartilla, hill station, a mile west of Babu-ka jot 


Above sea-level. 1 
Feel. 1 

3,821 i 

R,.')38 ! 

.3,350 I 

2,151 
2,125 
5,329 
4,305 
2,445 
2,438- 
3,140 
3,250 
2,300 
3,08-4 
0,150 j 

6,744 
7,184 I 

G,C00 ! 

7,597" ; 

11,522 ; 


Hathipnr old fort, same ridge 
Madanpur ditto ditto 
Kokan, hill station, above Kokan village 
Phagni ditto Biaser 

Sujanpnr Monsolenm, on Beds 

Asdpuri, revenue hill station, platform ... 
Tfra, hill temple 
Jawdlamnkhi temple 

Pathiar Fort, revenue hill station, platform 

Cholang-dildtu, hill station 

Kandidolm, revenue hill station, platform 

Bawdma bazar (flag on road through bazar) 

Nagrota bazar ditto ditto 

Hdnsitilla, hiil station 

Chandarbantilla, hill station 


10,630 

9,224 

8.595 
12,341 

2,022 

4,02.-) 

2,545 

1,958 

4.596 
9,321 
3,444 
3,273 
2,810 

10,250 

9,002 


Kdngr.n. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chamba. 

Kangra. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mandi. 

Do (7) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Knht and Mandi 
boundary. 

Do’ 

Kiiln. 

Do. 

Kangra. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Claimed also by Suket- 
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Places and points intersected. 


Caiilivnia U'liiple 

^araii, revenue hill station, platform 
'".Bakho, retcniie hill station, platform 
i Kiinp'ra, poldi II t 'inple 
' K,'iij"ra I nrl, foot of staff ... 

; Kaiipra Dik Imnitalow 
' llliafrsu I'iintoiiment, foot of flag-staff 
Hhapeii, Gurkha lines 
Dliarmsala Church 

Dharmsafa, revenue hill station, platform 

Batangarf Fort (old) ... 

Debidhar old fort 

Beas Biver, near Lambagraon 

Ba^nath Temple, Rajgfri ... 

Aijn Fort, highest building 

Karala Fort, hill temple 
Chabutrahatti, on high road 
Guma village, above Salt Mines 

Tang hill teraplo tnear old fort) 

Shikari Oebi ... .. ... ... ... ... 

Mandi Temple, on Beas Biver 
Dillcbi Pass ... 

Bnbn Pass ... ... ... ... 

Baira, hill fort 

Sertiba, hill station ... ... ... 

Siani, old fort 

Tiani, old fort ... . . 

Baned Palace, Suket ... ... ... 

Town of Suket ... ... ... 

Snltanpur, Diwunkhana dome 

Deotiba, "Snowy Peak 

X.— Snowy Peak 

B. — Snowy Peak (Gairu-ka-jot) 

V. — Snowy Peak (Thamser-ka-jot) 

B. — Snowy Peak (highest of cluster near Bandia) 

A. — Snowy Peak (above Eajair village) ... 
Andrabr Pass ... 


Trigonometrical 

heights. 

Districts. 
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Feet. 


Heights of 

4,74a 1 

Kaogra. 

principal 

3,850 

Do. 

peaks and 

3,514 

Do. 

selected 

2.574 

Do. 

stations. 

2,494 

Do. 


2,580 

Do. 


4,1.33 

Do. 


4,000 

Do. 


5,600 

Do. 


9,280 — -1 

Do. 


10,324 

Kulu. 


9,598 

Do. 


1,883 

Kangra. 


3,412 , 

Do. 


4,967 

Mandi. 


4,550 

Do. 


3,928 

Do. 


5,193 

Do. 


9,895 1 

Do. 


11,135 

Do. 


'J,oo7 

Do. 


6,743 

Do. 


9,480 

Kuiu. 


3,504 

Mandi, 


9,406 

Dp. 


9,025 

Do. 


4,149 

Bibispur. 


3,285 

Suket. 


3,040 

Do. 


4,118 

Kulu. 


20,477 

Do. 


15,183 

Do. 



( Kulu and 


7,103 1 

< Chamba 



C boundary- 


16,729 

Do. 


1 

( Kangra and 


15,057 

< Uhamba 


' 

C bonndarj’. 


14,176 1 

Do. 


14,183 j 

Kangra. 




Of the valleys of the system, only the JaswauDdn in Hoshiarpur 
has any pretensions to symmetrical arrangement. Its average width 
is about ten miles.'®’ The next valley, though less clearly defined, 
is distinctly traceable from Datura 1, on the borders of Kahlur, to 
Shahpur on the banks of the Ravi, It runs the entire length of the 
.Kangi'a District, and traverses the Tahsils of Hami'rpur, Dera and 
Niirpur. At the south-eastern extremity the valley is little more than 
a ravine between the ridges that enviTOu it. The surface is extremely 
iTigged and broken, and from pomt to point is scarcely hve miles 
broad. Across the Beiis, which intersects the valley at Xadaun, the 
space "widens and below the town and fortress of Haripiir expands 
into a noble and fertile plain, inferior only to the valley s that 
skirt the snowy range. Beyond Haripur the country again becomes 
contracted and uneven and, with few exceptions, wears the same 
appearance until it reaches the Ravi. The upper valleys of Kangra 
are worthy of the range under whose shelter they are eml)Osomed. 


Valleys. 


P’) Tha widtli rauges Irom taur to fiftesa niles. 
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As tills gigantic chain surpasses all its fellows in sublimity and 
grandeur, so the Kaogi-a basin for beauty, nchness and capacity 
stands equally unrivalled. The length of the valley may be com- 
puted at twenty-six miles; the breadth is inegidar. Towards its 
eastern extremity, the valley extends in one continuous slope from 
the base of the hiUs to the lied of the river Betts, a disttince of 
twenty miles. Near the town of Kangra a series of low tuitiai'y 
hills encroaches upon its limits and reduces the width to twelve 
miles. Higher up, in a' north-westerly dii'ectioii, the valley liecoraes 
stiU more confined tind is at last tei-minated by a low lateral range 
covered with dAvarf oaks, an offset from the upper hiUs. After ti 
shori inteiwal continuations of the same basin again re-apix*ar in 
the Xatrie State of Chamba. 

From cud to cud of the Distnct the contour of the valley is 
jdeasantly binkcn by transAmrse ridges and mimerous streams Avhich 
descend from the mountains aboA'o. A hundred canals, filled Avith 
clear Avatcr, intersect the area in all directions, and convey irrigation 
to e\’’ory field. ^I’l'ces and plants of opposite zones are intermingled, 
al[)ine vegetation contending for ])re-eminence Avith the gi’owth of 
the tropics. 'I’lie ])amboo, the j)ipal and the mango attain a 
luxuiiance not excelled in Bengal ; Avhile pines and dAvarf oaks, the 
cherry, the barberry and the dog-rose fioui'ish in their immediate 
vicinity. Among cereal productions rice and maize alternate Avith 
Avheat, hnseed, and barley ; and three-fifths of the soil yield double 
crops in the course of the year. The dAvcllings of the people lie 
sprinkled in isolated spots over the Avhole valley, eveiw house 
eticircled by a hedge of bamboos, fruit ti'oes and other timber useful 
for domestic Avants. Sometimes a elustei’ occurs of five and six 
houses, and here a gi'ain-dealer’s shop and extensiAm groves denote 
the head-(iuarters of tlie toAvnshij). These scattered homesteads, 
pictures of .sylAain elegance and ciAinfoi't, relieve the monotonous 
expanse of cultiA'atioii and leml an additional chai'm to the landsca|K'. 

The mountains not yet desciiboAl belong to a later formation. 
Instead of the secondaiy sandstone Ave have a clay soil and rounded 
pebbles mixetl AA'ith conglomerate I'ocks. ISAich, for instance, are the 
low alluAu'al eminences Avhich constitute the tahil-a.'< of Bargiraon, 
f’ira, ^lahal iMoi'i, and the portion of Bajglri south of the rri'er Beas. 
An Fngli.sh traveller. Mi-. Vigne, passing through the hills of 
Mahal Mori, compared them not inaptly to an agitated sea suddenh' 
an ested and fixed into stone. The crests are like angry Avaves 
succeecling one another in tumultuous array, and assuming the most 
fantastic forms. VieAA'ed from a distance, when the tops alone are 
Ausible, these hills have a bleak and barren aspect. Their sides are 
often bare and precipitous and the whole tract is entirely destitute 
of forest trees. BetAv^een these dreary hills, however, are fertile 
glades and hollo avs Avhere cottages nestle under the hill-side and corn 
wavms luxuriantly, protected from the Avinds that desolate the 
heights alx»Am. 

Jho Beas is the princijial riA'erof Kangra Proper, anrl, with few 
exceptions, receives the cntii-e drainage of its hills. It rises iu the 
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■vvy mountains of Kulu, and, after traversing the native piinci- 
lity of Mandi, enters upon Kangra Proper at Sanghol, in talnka 
jgiri, on the eastern frontier. From this point the river pursues 
south-westerly course, and, piercing the Jawalamukhi range of 
Is, descends upon the valley of Nadaun. Here the Jaswan chain 
tmcts its further passage to the south, and the stream trends to 
north-west in a direction parallel to the strike of the hills. At 
rthal Ghat beyond Hajipur, the hills subside, and the liberated 
er, sweeping round their base, flows in an uninterrupted line 
ards the plains and the sea. The direct distance from Sanghol 
Mirthal is about 65 miles, and the meandering line of the river 
ut 130 miles. From Sanghol to Reh, in the Niirpur Tahsd, the 
er generally maintains one channel. Below this point it divides 
o three branches, but shortly after passing Mirthal is again re- 
ited into one stream. The elevation of the bed of the Boas at 
nghol is 1,920 feet and at Mirthal about 1,000 feet, which gives 
average fall of seven feet to every mile of its course. 

The river is at its lowest daring the Avintoi' months of 
jcembor, January and February. During this season, the ivatei’ 
clear and transparent, and murmurs gently over stony rapids, 
reposes in deep lagoons. After Febniaiy the cuiTeht gradually 
iicreases in depth and velocity, as the snows begin to yield 
lofore the heats of approaching summer, and the watei' becomes 
iaily more discoloured and the stream more rapid until the 
criodical rains commence. During July and August the floods 
0 at theii* height. The broad stonv bal of the river is then a 
eet of water ; every I'ock and island is temporaiily submerged, 
d the distinctions of reach and rapid are lost in one hoarse, tui-bid 
d impetuous cunent. The banks of the river am generally 
irupt ; there is some cultivation below Dera ; fuither doivn Ijelow 
ithana the hills lose themselves in the plain, the countiy Ijecomes 
ore open, and the stream spreads tlu'ough a level country. The 
vei-’s bed is for the most part rocky, and during the flood season 
ige boulders and masses of -rock become displaced, and are cari-ied 
)wn by the force of the current. Tlierc am a few islands in 
ilferent parts of the I'iver, but they are too small to be brought 
ider cultiA’ation. During the winter months the liver liecomes 
rdable, jiarticulaiiy in places wliei-e the stream is divided into two 
more channels. At all other times the tortuous course of the 
ver, the uncertainty and narrowness of the main channel, the force 
the curi’ent and the number of rapids render the river extremely 
ngerous to boats, and it is not navigable except for ten or fifteen 
lies before it leaves the District. During the winter mouths, hoAV- 
er, a small fishing punt can go Avith safety the Avhole Avay doAAUi 
e river from Xadaun Avith the exception of one or tAVo rapids. 

There are ferries at intervals Avhere boats ply with safety all 
0 year round. A bridge has been built at Mandi, the head-quarters 
the Mandi State, 2,557 feet above the sea. The highest point 
the river Avliere a ferry iioat is used is Sanghol beloAV the 
Avn of iMandi Avhore Kangra Proper liegins. from Sanghol to 
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CJJAP-I.A' Mirthal there are thirteen femes, chiefly opposite large totvns or 
Pl^Bicri on liigh roads. 

The most important of these fei i'ies are at Tira Sujanpui-, 

Nadauii, Chamba, DMa Siba, Re, and 
Riali. A list showing distances is 
given in the margin. At the Tira 
ferry, commnnication by boat is 
suspended during the height of the 
l ainSjOAving to the dangerous velocity 
of the cuiTent and the rocky char- 
acter of the channel. 

TTiere is a bridge of boats at Dera, 
on the Hoshiarpur and Kangra road. 
It is open Ixjtween October and May, 
but dismantled during the four 
months of the flood season. 

Alx)vo and between these ferries 
there are numei'ous petty crossings where ti-avellers and goods arc 
carried over on ttardls or inflated skins. The people who work these 
skins are Hindus of low caste, but bold and skilful in their 
calling. They will launch out in the heaviest floods, when a boat 
would be utterly unmanageable. The pliei’ balances himself with 
his belly resting across the skin, the hands in front, and the legs 
unencumbered hanging on the other side. In his right hand he 
carries a small paddle, and his legs are Avorked in unison with the 
movements of the hand. The traA^eller sits astride on the skin, 
inclining himself forA\rard OA-er the balanced }x)dy of the conductor. 
Sometimes another ilardi Avill accompany foi- safety, and carry the 
traveller’s load. In violent floods, Avdien the Avaves are high, acci- 
dents sometimes occur ; the skin comes in contact Avith a wave, and 
the shock unseats the inexperienced Avayfai'er. Birt the- plier and 
his skin seldom part company, and arc almost certain to come to 
shore. These skins are not seAvn. TTie animal is eviscerated through 
a cut made in the hind leg. The skin is then tumed inside out, 
filled Avith air and tied tightly Avith string. Hindus not only cross 
on these dardis but haA’^e no objection to cariying their food on 
them. The water of the Beas is not extensively used for irrigation, 
the confined nature of the stream and the abruptness of the banks 
making such use of its Ax'ater impossible. BeloAV Dera there are a 
feAV uTigation channels dermng their supply from the river.* 

of the’seYar principal tributaries of the Beas during its course thrcugh 

Kangi-a Proper descend from the lofty lange AA'hich diAudes the 
District from Chamlja. The first of these is the Binoir, Avhich rises 
in the hills aboA'e Baijnath, a celebrated hill shrine, and after 
receiving the Aiva, a snoAv-bom stream, and two or three minor 
affluents, joins the Beas above Sanghol. This river is remarkable as 
the boundary during the loAver part of its course between Mandi 
and Kangra. Next comes the Nigal, a stream Avhich discharges itself 


The Bees. 


Ferries. 

Distance 
io miles. 

Har^i 


Sujanpur 

ii 

Kadaun 

14 

Chamba 

6 

Dera Gopipur 

5 

Dada Siba 

11 

Narihana 

4 

Duhak 

4 

Talwara 

tl 

Ko 

4 

Rial! 

4 

Bhogarwan 

6 

Surarwan ... 

5 


each of these ferries is auetioaed crerp Tear ■ 

m 1903 tli« total Bom realised by the auctioas was Bs. 16,02:j, ^ ^ ’ 
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the main ai-teiy oppo.site Tiia Sujanpur. Then succeed the Ban CHAP- 1, A. 
nga, running under the walls of Kangra, and the Gaj, memorable Phyvical 
the route by which a siege train of artillery in 1846 attained the Aspects- 
per valleys ; the Dehr, which flows past the fortress of Kotla, is a Tributarie* 
'butary of the Gaj ; lastly comes the Chaki, which now forms the of the BeSs. 
undary of the District, separating it from Gurdaspur. All these 
vers have their source in the snowy range. These are the principal 
eders which enter on the right bank of the river. Each of 
em before reaching the Beas is swelled by the accession of many 
tty rivulets, and is the centi-e in itself of a separate system of 
rainage. On the left bank, the tributaries are feAv and unimportant. 

'wo streams, the Kunah and the Man, join the Beas near 
didaun, and another, the western Sohan, mingles its waters near 
'ilwara. These are the oidy perennial streams, and the volume of 
hem aU Avould not ecpial the smallest of the northern affluents. 

The northern trilmtaries on their course to the Bests, and the 
mailer streams which flow into them are all available for the purjjoses 
f irrigation. The Awa and Nigal are proverbially the life-blood 
f the Palam Valley. The Ban Ganga and the Gaj do double 
duty, and, after iiTigating the up^ier valleys of Kangra and Rihlu, 
descend to fertihze the level expanse beneath Haidpur called the Hal 
Ddn. The Dehr and the Chaki each accoixling to its extent, diffuse 
abundance along their banks. The Man and Kunah run in deep 
channels and yield no Avater for purposes of irrigation. These streams 
become angry and dangerous toiTents in the rains. Those that rise 
'n the snoAvy range remain surcharged for days and utterly impass- 
ble. At all times during this season the passage is one of difficulty 
And hazard, particularly in the uppei* part of the river’s course ; the 
3d of the stream is choked AAnth Iwulders thrown off from the 
mountains above, and the fall is so rapid that few can stem Avith 
safety the velocity of the current. The footing once lost is never 
recovered, and the unfortunate traveller is whiiled to his fate against 
the rocks below. LoAver doAvn, AA’hen boulders cease and the streams 
run smooth, inflated skins are used for crossing. 

On the Geology of the District, Mr. H. H. Hayden writes : — Geology. 

All three facies ofthe stratified rocks of the Hiaialayas are represented 
in the Geology of this District. To the north in Spiti, the Tibetan zone is 
represented by a series of beds extending in age frtim Cambrian to 
’retaceous ; this is separated from the central zone by the granite range 
etween Sfdti and Kulu, The rocks of the central zone consist of slates, 
onglomerate and limestone, representing the infra-Biaini and overlying 
systems of the Sim'a area. Still further to the south the third or Sub- 
Himalayan zone consists of shales and sandstones (Sirmur series) of lower 
tertiary age and sandstones and conglomerates belonging to the upper 
tertiary SiwAlik series. The slate or quart z-mica-achist of the centialzone 
is fissile and of considerable value for roofing purposes, and is quarried at 
and round Kaniara. Gypsum occurs in large quantity in lower Spiti 


CO) geg provincial article on the geology of the Punjab; also Medlicott; on the Sub- 
imalayan ranges between tbe Ganges and Kavi. Memorandum G. S. I., Ill, Part 2. 
Stoliozk, Sections acros.<! the N.-W- Himalayas. Meroorandnin 6 . 8 . 1., V, Part I. 
Hayden’.s Geoloey of Spiti. Memorandum G. S. I., XXXVI, Part I. 
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The following account of the Fauna of the District has Ixieii 
veiy kindly contributed ))y General Oslxirn : — 

The arran 2 :ement of the lieasts and birds included in this list is 
cari'ied out more in accordance with the general interest they create, 
than with the rigid classification of the naturalist, though the latter 
point has not altogether lieen lost sight of. 

To begin with the Felidae, the first member of this family to be 
dealt with is the tiger (Felis Tigris). A wandering tiger will visit 
the District occasionally, but tigei'S, in these days, cannot lie said to 
be indigenous to these hdls and jungles. Individual tigers, straying 
up from the low countries lieyond the .Sutlej, establish them.selve." 
now and then in some (piiet neighlxiurhood, and spread teiTor among 
the villages around. The panther (Felis Pardus) is very common, 
though too Aigilant to Ire fretpiently met with by sportsmen. 
Panthers are very destructive to the flocks of sheep and goats which 
pasture on the hiU-sides and trill cany off a dog from the road or 
even the verandah of a bungalow. Men and women, when wander- 
ing in the jungles have sometimes Ireen killed by these beasts. There 
is no doubt that a panther now and then becomes a man-eater, he is 
then very dangerous to tvood-cutters, and others who range the hills 
and forests and has been known to carry off villagers from their 
houses at night. Such an animal is believed by the natives to be the 
embodied spirit of some human monster, and is spoken of as a Virt. 
When wounded, the panther is certainly dangerous, though if driven 
he wiU prefer if possible to slip away without an encounter. Villagers 
kill many pantWs, generally by concealing themselves near a kill, 
when, at short range, their old guns are effective enough. 

A rare species of leopard (Fehs Uncia), the ounce, or snow 
leopard of sportsmen, rather smaller than the common one, is found 
throughout the Hiimdayan ranges, though never veiy much beloAV 
the snows, at elevations vaiying Avith the season, from 9,000 feet to 
18,000 feet. It is said to Ix) more common in Lahul and .Spiti. 

The other time members of the Felidm found in the Kangi’a 
District are the leopard cat (Felis Bengalensis), a beautiful httlecat, 
very destructive to game birds, especially to the young of pheasants 
and cMl-or. It is not veiy partial to the vicinity of villages and 
houses, prefening the rocks, Avoods and forest. Lastly there is the 
common jungle cat (Felis Chaus) Avhich, unhke the leopard cat, is 
frequently found near villages, where even in the daytime it is most 
destructive to poultry. Melanoid specimens of this cat have been 
found. As this cat is related to the lynxes, and in fact may be 
called a lynx cat, it is AveU to mention here the red lynx (Felis 
Caracal), a rare animal in the Punjab, which however has been seen 
in the Kangra District. 


(11) Rewards are offered by Government for the destruction of tieers nanthers. 
bears, hyenas, and wolves. Between 18S7 and 1901 rewards wo™ ao 

struetion of 797 bears, 478 leopards, 16 wolves, and 2,669 snakes besidll 
and 13 mad iackals-at a total cost of Es. 8,813. ’ 
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I f The hyena being placed by naturalists next to and before the 

[iyets, may be mentioned here as being common in the low parts of 
he District. 

The Viverridae or civet family is represented in this district 
n the low hills and jungles by the common musang (Paradoxurus 
^Iusanga), the Toddy cat, or tree cat of Europeans, and on the high 
ranges of mountains, especially in^the Kulu conntiy, by the hill 
^usang (Paradoxurus Grayii), known to the Kulu people by the 
piame of bansnha. This latter animal keeps much to the forests and 
■mountains, but when the fruit in the gardens and orchards is getting 
■ripe, it is common near villages and houses where there are fruit 
■trees, and it is most destructive to fruit of all kinds. It is also said 
■to plunder the village bee-hives in winter. 

I Two interesting members of the marten and weasel tribe must 
I be mentioned. The first is the pine marten (Martes Abietum), 

' which is found from the bank of the river Beas right up to the 
higher Himalayan region. This marten is destructive to game and 

( most feathered creatures, and even the fawns of the barking deer 
are not safe from its attacks. The village bee-hives are often robbed 
by the maiten cats at nigbt, at certain times of the year, especially 
in winter, when other food is scarce. The second is the Himalayan 
weasel (Mustela Hodgsoni), a savage little animal, which small as it 
. is will defend itself with much fieiueness against a dog. 


CHAP. I, A. 

Physical 

Aspects. 

Ilyeaidss. 

ViverridsB. 


Family 

Maatelide, 


There are two otters found in Kiingi-a, the first is the common Sub-famiiy, 
.Indian otter (Lutra Nair), which occuis right up to the foot of the 
Himalayas and in the Sutlej and Beas rivers, but in the mountainous 
part of the District it is replaced by the claAvless otter (Lutra 
, Leptonyx). Their skins are valuable towards the end of winter, 

' when the fur is thick. The common otter however has been seen at 
Dharmsala. 


Turning now to the larger animals, of bears there are two Ursidw. 
kinds in the Kangra District. The first is the Himalayan brown 
bear (Ursus Isabellinus), which is found veiy high up in the Hima- 
layas in summer close to the snorv. In autumn it descends lorver to 
feed on acorns, the tips of wild roses, walnuts, and other fruit, ^and 
berries. The second is the Himalayan black bear (Ursus Tibetanus). 

In summer it is found at great elevations, but towards and during 
autumn, it descends to five thousand feet, and lorver, when other 
food fails. It is veiy destructive among flocks and herds. 

The wolf (Canis Pallipes), is found in the lower parts of Kangra, Cenns CanU. 
but it is becoming scarce owing to constant pei'secution, a reward 
of five rupees for each wolf kilM being paid by Government. In 
, the h gh Himalayan region of Lahul, is found another species, the 
Tibetan wolf (Canis Laniger). A black variety of this wolf is 
sometimes found. 


The Indian fox (Vulpes Bengalensis), is common in the low hills 
^ plain country of the District, while in the fcot hills and moun- 
tainoos parts, that very handsome animal the mountain fox of Asia 
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(Vulpes Montanus), is very numerous. All oyer the District, on 
hill, mountain and plain, the jackal abounds. 

In the Kangra District the members of the deer tribe are the 
spotted deer i^Axis Maculatus), the hog deer (Axis Porcinus), and 
on the very high Himalayan ranges in Kulu and Lahul, the musk 
deer (Moschus Moschiferas). In the low hills the barking deer 
(Cervulus Aureus), is veiy common. 

All over the Kangra hills the wild hog (Sus Indices), is the 
most numerous of all the game animals. In these hiUs the boars 
grow to a very large size and are veiy destructive to the crops. 
The following measurements have been obtained by a well-known 
sportsman ; height at the shoulder, thirty-six inches ; length from 
tip of nose to end of tail, six feet two inches ; length of tail, one 
foot. There is another variety occupying the same jungles, which 
is only three-quarters the size of the large kind. There is no other 
specific difference betAveen them. The shikdns of the Kangra 
country declare that the smaller variety of Avild boar is more savage 
and dangerous, Avhen AA'Ounded, than the larger kind. 

It is impossible in the space available to deal Avith such a large 
order as the Rodentia. There are a feAV members of this order, hoAV- 
e^er, AA'hich must not be omitted There are two varieties of the 
hare in India, Lcpus Ruficondatus, and Lepus Kigricollis; the 
latter is never found so far north as Kangra. The porcupine 
(hystrix leucura) is found uj) to an elevation of six or seven thousand 
feet. The large flying squirrel (Pteromys magnificus), abounds in 
the pine forests of Kulu, though not often seen, as it is strictly 
nocturnal in its habits. Lastly in the Himalaya must be mentioned 
the mouse hare, a small and rat-like creature, destitute of even a 
rudimentary tail, very pretty and possessed of a veiy soft fur. It 
is met AAuth at an elevation of aboAit eleven thousand feet in upper 
Kulu, and continues all through Lahul and the high Himalayas. 

A list of the antelopes and of the Himalayan animals of the 
sheep and goat tribe, and of the game birds found in the District 
is gwen beloAV. 

All the migratory AA’^aterfoAvl that visit the Punjab are fouird in 
the Kangra District. At least three kinds of Avild geese, the Pink- 
footed Goose, the Grey Lag, and the Baiheaded Goose, are met Avdth, 
principally along the course of the riA'er Beas. Teal and Avild duck 
of many sorts are plentiful on the same rh^er and the //ti7.s near it. 

Swans occasionally Arisit the District, and that bird, rare to 
India, the Hooper SAA-an (Gygnus Musiens), has been seen on the river 
Beas, where one Avas shot some few years ago. This is believed 
to be the only Hooper Swan that has been obtained in India either 
by naturalists or sportsmen. More than seventy years ago one 
specimen was secured in Nepal by Hodgson, the Naturalist. 

The Eagles, HaAA^ks and Buzzards are well represented in the 
Kangra country, so are the Vultuies, from the Lammergeyer to 
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the common brown Vulture, the two largest members of this family 
being the Great Brown Vulture (Vultur Monachus), which is rather 
rare, and the large Tawny Vulture (Gyps Fulvus). 

It will be readily understood that a few only of the more 
prominent species of the beasts and birds inhabiting the Kangra 
District have been mentioned. The mountains, valleys, plains and 
y" the different zones of climate represented in Kangra, offer to the 
i student of natural history in all its branches a wide field, which up to 
i;j the present time has not been thoroughly explored or exhausted. 
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Several modes of catching game are practised by the natives, 
nets and nooses being freely used as Avell as the less destructive gun 
and hawk. Wholesale diaving is also resorted to in Avinter A\'hen 
snOAV is on the ground, game of all kinds, especially pheasants, being 
driven backAvards and forAvards, up and doAA'n, in the soft snOAV until 
from sheer exhaustion they fall a prey to a stick or stone. Aets 
are also used for drtvlng. Nooses are placed usually in gaps left in 
long loAv hedges erected for the purpose. A pheasant Avdll alAV'ays 
pass through such a gap rather than sui’mount the hedge. By 
these and other deAUces, the numljer of the more valuable species of 
game birds has been sensibly diminished. 

The folloAving list of the fishes found in the District is, it is 
believed, an exhaustive one. It is compiled chiefly from Dr. Day’s 
notes of his journey through the District, contained in his report on 
the fisheries of the Punjab, and the scientific nomenclature is derived 
from the same source. The list Avas checked on the spot, as far as 
possible, by Mr. Dunsford, formerly District Superintendent of 
Police, and the local names in some instances have been corrected : — 


Order. 


Family. 


Scientidc Names. 


Local names. 


English 
name (when 
known). 


Beuabes, 


Physostomi 


Ditto ., 
Ditto .. 


Siloridm 


Scombreso" 

cidm. 

Cyprinidao 
(Sab-family I 
Cobitidinm). 
(Snb.family 
Cyprininae). 


Macronea aor 

„ tengara .. 

Psendeutropius 

garaa. 

Callichrons Eger, 
tonii. 

Glyptostemnm stri. 
atom. 

Amblyceps mangois 
Belone cancila 

Nemaohiius botia,,. 

„ Montanos 

„ Corica ... 
Discognathns lamta 
Oreinas sisnatns ... 
Labeo bicolor 
Cirrhina Gobama ... 


Singoa 

Earal 

Karad 

Palin 

Nao 

Sandal 

Sawa 


Snndali, 

Sndal. 

Santal 


Tingra 

Bachwa 


Cboldbi . 
Enrka 

Qnlguli, Sale] 
Gid 
Tellari 


Loach 

Do. 

Do. 


Small. 

Do. 

Dp to i lb. Bare, 
only found in 
the Beas, below 
Dera. 

Attains probably 
one foot in 
length. 

Small, 

Do, 

Mentioned by Dr. 
Day, bat_ not 
now identified. 

Small. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Attains two feet 
in length. 
Attains 5 or 6 tbs, 
in weight. 
Mentioned by Dr. 
Day, bnfc_ not 
now identified. 
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English 


prder, 

i 

Family. 

Scientific Names. 

1 Local names. 

name (when | 
known). 

Beuskks. 


rsostomi 


CyprinidsB 


'.canthop- , 
terygii. 


Barbnstor 

„ Sarana 
„ Stigma 
„ Concomua ... 
„ ticto 

Rasbora danioonias 
Aapidoparia morar 
Barilliua cocsa 


Chaninra, 

Chatrati. 

Ebakhiyaru 

Karati 

Pandra ... 

Chidha ... 

Chidha Pan- 
dra. 

Bankali ... 

Chelwa ... 

P a k w a r i, 
Eaonal. 


Mabseer { 



„ piacatorins 

Chari, Lohari 

•• 

Do. 


„ baccaila... 

Chari 

•• 

Do. 


,, bendelisis 

Pakvrari .. 


Not mentioned by 


Danio devario 

Male 

Mnrrel ... 

Dr. Day, but re- 
cently identi- 
fied. Small. 
Small. 

Ophioceph- 

Opkiocephalus punc- 

Daola 

Mnrrel 

.\ttains 10 lbs. 

alidic. 

tatus. 

Ditto gachua 

Daola, Saoli 

»» •>» 

weight iu the 
Beas. 

Small, 

Khyncbob- 

Maacacemblus arma* 

God 

Eel 

Attains 2i or 

deMida?. 

tus. 



3 tbs. in weight. 


Attains over 60 
ft-s. in the Beas, 
also foand in 
some of the 
large streams 
which flow into 
the Beas, 
Attains one foot 
in length. 

Small, 

Do. 

Very small; at- 
tains 4 inches in 
length. 

Small. 

Do. 

Do. 


The supply of fish in all the rivers and streams in the District 
is stiU fairly abundant, though that of the larger species has per- 
ceptibly diminished of late years, owing to (1) continuous netting 
with no close time, (2) poisoning, (3) fixed engines of destruction. 
The smaller species are evidently exceedingly prolific in those streams 
.rhich are too small to admit of the permanent predatory sorts, 
cince in such streams they are very plentiful, in spite of the facilities, 
of which advantage is fi’eely taken almost from their sources to 
their junction with the Beas, for incessant netting at all times and 
easons. The following details regarding the various methods of 
taking fish may be of interest : — 

- 1. Nctthuj . — The nets used may be classed under four different 

'heads, viz., casting nets, drag-nets, fixed nets and hand-nets. 

'^Casting-nets are of three sorts as follows : — 

(a) Jallu, dohdju, saura . — Tliese are different local names for a 
mall net with meshes of ^ to f of an inch. The diameter of the net 
"hen extended by casting is 3 to 3^ feet. In using it the fisherman 
ades into shallow water and throws the net some five or six feet 
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CHAf- 1. A. a-way from him. Only small fish are taken by this method, and the 
Physical of larger species are seldom taken. 

Aspects- {h) Jdl. — This net is used in exactly the same way as the 

Fisheries, dobdju, but is Slightly larger, each side of the mesh being about one 
inch long, and the diameter after casting, about 6 feet. 

(c) Palka. — Meshes 1;|- to 1^ inch, used similarly to the above, 
but larger. The use of this net is confined to the Nigal and Binoa 
streams, in the Palampur Tahsil. 

The drag-net is exceedingly destructive in its results, among 
the larger species of fish. It is fortunately not used with anything 
like the same frequency as casting nets, and its use is also limited to 
the dry seasons when the water in the more important affluents of 
the Beas is running low and fine. It is often employed on the Beas 
itself below Sithana in shallow pools, and where the river breaks up 
into separate channels. A stake net is fixed across the shallow at 
the tail of the pool, and a drag-net brought gradually down the 
pool from above by a line of men, swimming, diving, working 
aarnais, and doing all they can to drive the fish before them. This 
form of fishing is known to the local mallahs as hmj, and is very 
destructive though not to the same extent as in the smaller streams. 
The method of drawing the upper net down stream is simple, yet 
ingenious. If the upper or floating edge of the net were drawn the 
lower edge would be liable to catch on th^e uneven surface of the bed 
of the pool, or to contract and thereby allow of the escape of fish at 
the sides. The bottom of the net is therefore gradually advanced 
by divers who move the weights forward in a straight line. The 
sides of the meshes of this net are 3 inches long, and the small fry 
as well as fish up to 2 or 3 lbs. in weight can escape, but every fish 
in the pool of any size is inevitably captured. The local name of this 
description of net is 2 figba or mahdnjdl. 

The fixed net (local name nilotu or narhiwdla) is smaller than 
the drag-net, each side of the mesh being 2 inches long. This net is 
fixed across pools in certain places which the fisherman knows by 
experience to be the favourite resort of fish. The net is placed at 
night, the bottom resting on the bed of the pool and the upper edge 
on the surface, and is removed in the morning. Fish leaving their 
strongholds, or returning to them, during the night, are frequently ' 
caught by the head. This method is employed in places where the 
fish run up to 7 or 8 lbs. 

Hand-nets. — There are two species of hand-nets differing only 
in size, one of which is the kochbi, the other the saggan, the latter 
being slightly the larger. The kochbi is a bag-net, circular in form, 
about 3 feet in diameter and the same in depth, with a bamboo 
handle about 3 feet long. The saggan has a deeper pocket, a 
greater diameter, and shghtly longer handle, and is either circular " 
or triangular in form. These nets are generally used during a 
sudden flood when they are pushed into holes and corners to take ■ 
small fish which the force of the stream has driven to take shelter ^ 
in eddies and backwaters close to the bank. J 
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Fired engines of destruction . — Fixed engines are of two sorts, 
urli and the chip. The urli is a conical shaped contrivance of 


pket-work. It varies in depth from 
E)uth being at the broader end. A dam 
btream, with one aperture into which 
3uth of the urli on the downstream side. 

|d is sunk in the stream. All fish drop 
ream must necessarily be cariied into the 
(ream pouring into it prevents them fi-om 



4 to 6 feet the 
is made across 
is fitted the 
The narrow 
ping down the 
urli. The force of the 
escaping. This is used 
r taking fish of 3 lbs. and under. It destroys quantities of small 
y- The chip is an open work plutfoi-m made of bamboo or wood, 
d is used under a fall at the end of a channel either natural or 
■tificial.*'"^ The r/op is placed slightly below the fall immediately 
idenieath it and on a doAS'invao d slope towaids it. The porpendi- 
lar inteival between the frJl and the chip is closed in with 
amboo work. The Avhole of the fish dropping doAvn the channel 
lust pass on to the ch ip. The water and the small fish escape 
hrough the apertiuns into the stream below; The large fish are 
etained. The slope of the platform prevents them from getting 
ver the upper end, and the intei val between the loiver end and the 
ill, as Avell as the force of the ivater coming over the fall, pre- 
ents them from jumping back into the channel and escaping 
ipstream. This method is generally used when the streams have 
leen swollen by heai’y rain. Large fish then rah far up the 
iffluents of the Beds to spawn. On dropping back after spaivning, 
ir when alarmed by the falling of the stream after a flood, they 
frequently find themselves in the channel ending in the chip. Large 
spawning or spent fish arc frequently thus taken. 
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Poisoning. — During the dry season, i.r., from the cessation of 
the rains in one year until their coinmencement in the following 
year, a system of poisoning is practi.sed in pools and above dams, 
which is most wholesale in its desti-ucth'o effects. The foUoAving 
ingredients are used : — (l) Lime ; (2) the juice of the f/cy/mr, also 
called chhui. The thoharia the Fujdoirljia lioy/ci/xa of science. (See 
StcAvarts’ “Punjab Plants,” page 194, and Dr. AYatt’s “Economic 
Products of India,” page 299) ; (3) tinnal seeds, pounded, 
Xantho.ojluin (do'tuin. (See SteAvarts’ “ Punjab Plants,” page 39); 
(4) chila seeds, pounded, Cas.'aria toiurntosa. (See SteAvarts’ 

“ Punjab Plants,” page 44). These four iugi’edients arc mixed 
(the mixture being called nioiiait), throAVu into pools and there stirred 
up and made to mix Avith the Avater by men sAviinming in the pool 
on inflated hides, and stirring the AA'atei' Avith paddles, bamboos, 
&c. The water becomes clouded and of a milky appearance and 
effects of the poison are felt as far as the discoloration I'eaches. 
About an hour (or less) after the poistm is throAvn in, the fish como 
Ato the surface stupified or dead, and are remoA^ed in quantities. 

Yo bad effects are produced by eating them. The Avhole of the 
jh, in a pool, large and small, are thus destroyed. The poison has 


Bight* to erect these chip$ were recorded at Settlement. 
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a comparatiyelj trifling efPect on the -neater below tbe pool, as every 
pool invariably ends in a rapid wliicb carries olt the discoloi’ed water 
before it has time to effect much harm in its more diluted state. 
Another method of destniction, not coming under- any of the above 
heads, is also practised, /-ri., the turning off of water from channels 
feeding the rvater-mills found at short intervals along everj’ major- 
affluent of the Beas and marry of the minor ones, and at longer 
intervals oir the Beiis also. When the water is run off, (juairtities 
of small fish ar-e taken fi’om the dr-y chamrel. Byiramitinglras fouird 
its way to Kulu Irut a foi-tunate accident, in which a man killed 
himself, may check the popularity of the practice. Ilook-fishing is 
occasionally practised, but hr the absence of any but tiie coai-sest 
apparatus, is not very successor]. Of the above mentioned methods 
the drag-rret, the nrli, tlie rhiji aird poisoning, are by far the most 
destructive, and the first and last named have undoulkedly caused 
a perceptible diminution in a constant and cheap food supply for 
the jreople. The vei-y lai-ge majority of the iropulation of the 
District is fish-eatiirg, and it is regrettable that no legalised srstem 
of wholesome i-esti-iction exists, whei-eby tiro fish supply nright bo 
increased and a source of (Government revenue ci-eated, witliout 
hardship or loss to tire professional fisher-man or the consumer-. 
Under the authority of special legislation a simjrle system of 
regulating fisheries could bo imposed ju-ofitable to the" Govern- 
ment and to the peo|,ile alike. At pr-esent the diminution in the 
fish supply is c-hiefl\- obsei-vable in the affluents of the Beas, but 
as these rn-e freely used by spawning fish ascending them at certain 
times, it is only a (prestion of time for it to become perceptible in the 
lai-ger river also. 


n P Fisheries Act has been introduced iti 
the Eiinjab In i^hich the Ujo ot dynamite, .and poison, 1ms been iirolnbited. The 
rules under this Act, however, prohibiting the use of fivud engines of distruction 
and regulating the size ol meshes of nets cannot be applied to this District because 
the waters ui wliica such engines and nets are used are priv.ue waters. * 

Bvrcdiiifj fi)nr.s o/- //.«/, .—The consensus of opinion among native 
fishermen as regtirds breeding times is, that the general spawnin»- 
season is during the months immediately preceding the rains This 
IS in some degree suiipoi ted Iry the fact that in deep riooLs in the 
smaller rivei-s fair sized fish haAx- been taken heavy in spawn, from 

fhf fi-V r^r f l^owever,ntcunristeutwtth 

he h ftt principles of self-protective mstiuct common to all animal 
ife. It is a well-known and established fact, in India tis well as in 
Euiope, that spawning fish always seek tpiiet corners and shallow 
waters for depositing their spawn and for the protection thereof 
fiom the predatory mclmatioiis of their own species. These desirable 
p aces they can only find in the affluents of the main river but for 
ger to ascend these affluents Avheu the Avater is’low and 
bnght Avonld he courting self-destruction as Avell as against thfflr 
own instincts. It is perhaps more probable that fish Avhich tow to 
fair size in the pools of the smaUer Wers, or Avhich W aSendS 
vben these rivers Avere full and have delayed in descendht 
they are forced to remain, for a season rt least, in 

iw™, a littlo earlier than the* ia’big riy “'S 7 
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the latter ascend for spaArning purposes Avhen the floods, attendant 
on the rainy season, render the shalloAvs and rapids passable for 
creatures of their size. 


MEAN TEMPEEATUKEOFTHE TOAA’N OF KANGSA. 


Climate and Eainfall. 

q The mean temperature of the towm of Kangra AA'as quoted 

I by jVlr. Lyall from IVfessrs. SchlagintAveit’s tables as shoAAUi in the 
^ mai'gin. 

The mean tom- 
peratm e of inhaljited 
])arts of the slopes of the 
Dhaola Dhar, or Chamba 
i-ange, is pi'obably some 
eight degrees loAver than 
this, and that of the 
sonthei'n poition of 
Kangra Proper is much 


AAOnter. 

Spring. 

1 

Simmer, i Ai'Tc.mn. 

i 


December, 

January. 

' February. 

March, 

April. 

May. 

June. [September. 

July. .'^Ictober. 

August, j November. 

A'kak. 

52'0 

1 

70-0 j 

80 0 ! C7‘7 1 

1 

67’C 


The rainfall varies 

remarkably in different parts of the District. The aA'erage annual 
fall exceeds 70 inches ; along the side of the Dhaola Dhar it amounts 
to over 100; Avhile ten miles off it falls to about 70, and in the 
southern paits to about 50. Bai'a Bangahal, Avhich is on the north 
side of the Dhaola Dhar, has a climate of its otaui.' The clouds 
exhaust themseKes on the south side of the great range ; and tAvo or 
■f three Aveeks of mist and drizzle is all that is felt thereof the monsoon. 

The endemic diseases of the District are fevers (malarial) and 
■^goitre. Fevers are mainly attrilmtable to the A'ery extensive rice 
cultivation, by A\diich the Vhole valley is coiiA'orted into a Aarst SAvamp. 
5 While this state of things I'emains, no improA'cmcnt in the general 
^ health of the population is possible. '1 his condition is purely 
artificial, as the natural drainage of the AnrUey is ]ieifect ; but to 
jdrain the rice-fields Avould lie to put a stop to the culth^ation of that 
‘ -rain ; it is not therefore likely to be carried out. The feA'er months 
’^are April, Septemljer, October and November. During the rainy 
- ■ ^'season, Avhile the temperature is equable, there is but little sickness ; 
,r i but Avhen the nights begin to be chilly, and the effect of the dampness 
*|i3 intensified by cold Aviuds from the hills, the Avhole population is 
I strack doAvn at once. 1896 Avas an exceptionally bad year for fever, 
ithere being over 22,000 deaths from this cause. Goitre prevails 
^extensively throughout the aaKoIc of the District, ])ut more especially 
:|at the base of the higher hills on the north ; it is equally prcA-alent 
among males and females, especially among the Ghiraths and other 
^/loAV castes. Syphilis is unusually prevalent in the Distiict, more 
specially in Kulu and in the JMArnicipal toAAms and their neighbourhood, 
*^the principal cause doubtless being the practice of polyandry amounting 
ilmost to promiscuity Avhich is A'oiy common among the people ; 
nir very dirty habits of living also tend to aggravate the disease. 
lOprosy prevails to a veiy consideralde extent, the numlwrs according 
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to tlie census of 188] being 828, and those of the census of 1901, 
732. Clioleva is an occasional visitant. There were over 5,000 
deaths from cholera in 1892. Scniwy is no longer prevalent. 

The Deputy Commissioner rvrote as follows in 1881 in his 
Census Eeport for the District : — 

“The tribes, such as Gaddi.s and Ratliis, inhabitirt;- tlie liilly portion 
of the District are much more lor.^-lived than the (il.iiatlis, Kolis, (.Sjc'., of 
the valleys. Certaitdv the f riue r are n.ore ndjnst, and ci^uitaiu more 
grey-beards. This is douhde.-s due to the bracing climate and vigorous 
exercise enjoyed hy tlie fi.rmer. 'J'he valleys are very pestilential in 
the liot weather; and the miasmari'ing from extensive rit e culti' ation 
cannot but be more or less fatal i;i its effects.” 

Eye disea.ses are not common in this District as compared with 
the plains. 


Section B.— History. 

The anticjuities of the Kangra District arc discussed by 
General Cunningham in his -l/ooV,// tjVo;//’Cf///(// o/ Lc/m, pp. 143-4, 
and in his Arrlttvulnijiral Surreij Ju pnrf.'i, V. 145 to 152, 155 to 184, 
XIV. 135 to 139. The following pttges refer to Kangra Proper. 
The liistorv of Kuln, J.alinl, and 8p.ti will be found in Paits IT, 
HI and TV. 


Until the early years of the jti-e.sent century the greater 
part of Kangra Piopcr was parcelled out among 'Eiijpilt pilnces 
belonging to a family known by the generic name of Katoch, which 
trace hack an unhroken chain of descent to the period of the Great 
War, fifteen centuries liefore the Christian era. "irhe original capital 
of the Katoch dynasty wa.s at .Jullnndur in the iTains ; and the little 
that is known of its origin and early history has been stated in the 
Gazetteer of the .Jullundar Distilct. The later history of the family 
belongs peculiaily to this District, though it is not known at what 
time the restriction of the kingdom of Jullnndur to the hills took 
place. It is a popular saying that between the Sutlej and the Chenab 
there are twenty -two principalities, eleven on either side of the Ravi. 
Mr. Bai'iies gives the elev'en cis-Ravi principalities as follows'”’: 

Cliambn. •la.'swan. Ranedhal. 

Nuvpur. Suket. Datiirpur. 

Siba. Mandi. Kangra. 

Goler. Kulu. 


This cluster of States is termed the .lullundnr Circle in 
distinction from the eleven States beyond the Ravi, which * are 
designated Dogra. Of these States those of Xilrpnr, Siba Goler 
Bangahal and Kangra fall geographically within the present bound^ 
aries of Kangra Proper. The States of Kangra, Jaswan Harmur 
Siba and Datarpnr were sub-divi-sions of the Katoch Kingdom and 


(13) General Cumiinghani f Anc. Geog., p. l;I.j) etinmoratlim the Smfps i i . 
the “Eastern or .7ulluii<iur Division of the Alpine PunWi ll n.m', 1 , l lo 

the names of Kotla and Kutlchr, in other respects the^'o Ihts cerrospi 
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Tvere ruled by scions of the Katocb family ; thus, tho\igb the B. 

territories of Datarpur and Jaswan belong geographically to the History. 
District of Hoshiarpur, their history is too intimately connected with jjatoch 
that of the Kangra families to be conveniently separated. Amongst the dynasties, 
northern assemblage of kings Kiingra, the first, the eldest and the most 
extensive is the acknowledged head, as Jammu is considered para- 
mount among the dominions across the lia^er. According to the local | 
legend, the Ivatoch family, as the house of Kangra is designated, is ■ 
not of human or igin . The first Raja sprang to life in full i 
"^dpSrtions, TiKKSIliierva from the brain of Jove, created from the ! 
perspiration off the bi'ow of the goddess enshrined at Kangra. His j 
name was “ Bhiim Chand,” the progenitor of a lino of 500 kings, 
whose names are recorded in elaborate lists. The ancient name 
of his kingdom was “ Trigait, ” being an evident attempt to identify 
the dynasty rvith the princes of “ Trigaita,” mentioned in the Maha- 
bhiirat.^ 

H Boastful and illusoiy as the local accounts are, there is no reason 
to question the extreme antiquity of the Katoch monarchv. The 
“ mountain kings ” on the north of the Punjab are referred to 
by the Greek historians of Alexander's expedition more than 300 
years before the Christian era : and Ferishta, in his introductory 
chapter, narrating the e.\|*lo:ts of a former king of Kanauj'‘^* who 
overran the hills from Kumsion to Kashmir, subduing 500 pettv 
chiefs, distinctly alludes to the Raja of Nagarkot or Kot Kangra. 

The time when this conqueror flourished is within the limits of 
authenticated history, and aliout the 20th Sarabat of Vikramajit, 
or 1900 years ago. The ancient origin of the family is still further 
corroborated by the number of its branches and the extent of 
countiy over which it has spread. 'Throughout the loAver hills, from 
the Sutlej to the Ravi, there is scarcely a clan of any mark that does 
not trace its pedigree to the Katoch stock. Four independent prin- 
cipalities — JasAViin, Hari})ur, vSi'})aand Datarpur, — have been founded 
by members from the parent house. The fraternity of Laddii 
Rajputs, with their seven rdo-t, or cliiefs, who occupv the Jaswaii 
Valley between Hna and Rupar, claim to be descended from the 
same source. The powerful colony of Indauria Rajputs at the other 
extremity of the District boast that their ancestor Avas an emigrant 
Katoch. But Avho Avas the oiiginal founder ; Avhence he came ; hoAA' 
many centuries ago ; b}' Avhat means his dominion was acquired 
and consolidated — are questions wliich can never be solved, since 
their solution is lost in the obscurity of time. The infancy of the 
State and its gradual development are matters beyond e mi the reach 
of conjecture, and tlie earliest traditions extant refer to the Katoch 
monarchy as a power Avdiich liad already attained the vigour of 
maturity. 

It appears that in th e seventh century , and probably thence- 
forward down to the first Muhammadan invasion, the Katoch 

(11) Ramdeo. He defeated the Haja of Kiimaon, took his daaghter in marriage and then 
ravaged the Nagarkot country until he came to Sankot Pindi when, he desisted on account 
of the sanctity of a temple of Durga, near Nagarkot. 
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kingdom comprised not only all the low hills between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej, but also the plain country of the Jullundur Doab, and some 
hill and plain countiy beyond the Sutlej to the west and .south of 
Simla. The hilly portion of this great kingdom Avas, Avithout doubt, 
portioned out among subordinate chiefs or -princes, of AA’hom some 
of the strongest became independent Avhen the Katoch kings lost 
their prestige, and Avere di'iven into tlie hills by the iMuham- 
madans. Probably the eleven piincipaiities of the Julluudui- Circle 
first took definite form about this time. At any rate it appears from 
HAven Thsang’s account that they had no independent existence in 
the seventh century. At that time fi'om the Ravi to Simla, the low 
hills Avere a part of the kingdom of Jalandliara. In the high Hima- 
layas to the north Chamba seems to haA’-e been in existence but to some 
extent dependent on Kashmir. Perhaps Chamba then comprised, 
besides its present territory, the Avhole southern slope of the Dliaola 
Dhar as far east as Bangahal. There are many traditions As^hich shoAV 
that its dominion at one time extended thus far. In the high Hima- 
layas to the north-east Hwon Thsaug mentions a large kingdom 
called Kinliito. This probably comprised, in addition io the countiy 
noAv called Knlu, Bang.ihal, Haraj, Baslnhr, and the mountainous 
parts at least of ]\Iandi and Suket. In fact it is probable that 
it consisted of the country of high mountains inhabited then, as noAv, 
by the Kanets or Kolis ; and that the kings Avere of the Suket 
family, or, if not, then of some family Avhich has disappeared. 


According to the Baijnath prashas^ti^ Lakshmanachandra was 
ruling as Rajanaka of Kfragrama (now Baijnath) under Jayachandra 
of Jalandhara or Trigarta in Snmliat 726, or year 80 of the Lokakala, 
and his mother Avas a daughter of Hridayaelirmdra of Trigtirta. Thus 
as eaily as the 9th century A. D. Kangra AA'as ruled by a dynasty beino' 
the title of Chandra Avhich it contiuueel tu liear tiU the lOthcentur^ 

The Rajas of Trigarta or Kot Kangi-a are thus given bv Cun- 
ningham (Arch. Survey Reports, V., p. 152) : 


A. D. 


A. D. 

1.315 

... Jayasinha. 

1570 

1330 

... PrithA’i. 

1585 

1.345 

... Purva. 

1610 

1360 

... Kupa. 

1 630 

1375 

... Srinijara. 

1 16.50 

1390 

... Megha. 

1670 

1405 

... Hari. 

1687 

1420 

... Karmma.**^) 

1697 

1435 

... Sausara. 

1700 

14.50 

... Devaugga. 

; 1747 

1465 

... Narendra. 

! 1761 

1480 

... Suvira. 

1773 

1495 

... Prayaga. 

1776 

1510 

... llama 

1823 

1528 

1563 

.. Pharma (Dliann C/i«nd). 
... Manikya. 

1829 


. Jaya [Jcii Chand). 

. Vriddlii Badi Chand). 
. Iriloka {TiloJc Chand), 

■ Hari {Chand). 

. t'handrablian. 

. Vi jay a Kama. 

. Bhima. 

. A lama. 

• Hamira. 

. Abliaya. 

. (rhamanda. 

. Aviruddha. 

. Ranavi'ra. 


(16) But acoordicg to tha Kangra Jawalarankhi pra$hasti ■ Samsar'jHAhi 

father Kannachandra in the year 5 of the Lokakala ie in tiao a t\ “ “acceeded 1 
p.l91. . ’ Indiea 
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It is impossible to give, with any degree of accuracy, the date 
at which the first division of the Katoch kingdom took place. All 
that can be said with certainty is, that the breaking up of the once 
powerful kingdom of Jalandhara must have been later than the 
seventh century of our era, at which epoch we know, from the 
account given by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, that it was yet 
undivided.'*'’^ The first branch thrown off would appear to have 
been Jaswan. “ Many centuries ago,” writes Mr. Barnes, “ so long 
ago that all consanguinity has ceased, and intermarriages take place 
even among a people to whom marriage with Idood I'elations is a 
heinous crime, a member of the Katoch family severed himself from 
Kangra and set up an independent State in .Jaswan.” After Jaswan, 
the next separation Avas that of Goler or Haripur. This OA^ent Mr. 
Barnes would appear to place in the thirteenth century of our 
era.''^' The seceding prince Avas Hai’i Chand, ancestor in the tAventy- 
sixth degi'ee of the last Eaja of Goler. The story of the sejiaration 
is characteristic of the famil}’ legends, and- is thus related by Mr. 
Barnes ; — 

“ Hari Chand, the Ibija of Kangra, was hunting- in the neighbour- 
hood of Harsar, a A’ilbige of Goler, still famous for its extensive woods 
stocked with various kinds of game. By some mishap, he fell into a well, 
unobserved by In'* companions. After a lon<r but fruitless sparch the 
party returned to Kangra, fully impressed AVith the belief that the king 
had fallen a victim to some beast of piev. His loss was mourned as one 
who Avas dead. The funeral rites were completed, and Ids brother Karam 
Chand ascended the throne amidst the congratulations of the country. 
MeaiiAvhile Hari Chand was still alive; and after the lapse of several 
da} s— the legend says twent,y-tAvo (an evident exaggeration)— his presence 
in the Avell was discoA'ercd by some shepherds Avho managed to e.^ricate 
him. His position Avns embarrassing. His name had been efface* from 
the rolls of the living, and another ruled in his stead. A return to Kdngra 
would Cause obvious coufu'iion, so he Avisely resolved not to attempt the 
recovery of his birth-iitrht, but selecting a spot on tlio banks of the Ban 
Ganga opposite the district capital of Goler, lie built tho town and fortress 
of Haripur, called tifter himself, and thenceforAvard the head-tpiarters of 
a separate principality. Thus the elder brother reigned at Haripur over 
much smaller territory, and the younger brother sat, by an accident, on 
the hereditary throne of the Katochs. But to this day Goler (as the 
Haripur country is usually called) takes precedence of Kangra. Goler is 
tho senior branch, the head of the house, and on any occa-iion Avhen 
etiquette is observed, the first place is unanimously conceded to Goler.” 

Tbe temtories ruled over Ijy Hari Cband corres])ond Avitli 
the existing pa »v/a/t« of Haripur, if Dafitrpur be added and Tappa 
Gangot excluded. The States of Siba and Datarpur are said to have 
been formed by secession from that of Goler. Siba became independent 
under Sfbarn or Sfbar Cband, ^ younger brother of the fourth 
in descent from Hari Cband. His dominions correspond precisely 
Avitb the present Siba fa An account of the establishment of 

Katoch poAver in Datarpur has been given in the Gazetteer of Hoshiar- 
ur. It took place, according to Mr. Roe, the Sefilement Officer 
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(IS) See Gazetteer of Jullundur. 
(17) “ About 600 years 
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of the District, in the fifteenth centniy.'^^* Mr. Barnes speaks doubt- 
fully whether Datarpur was an off-shoot from Siba, or Avas simultane- 
ously established Avith it, Mr. Roe’s date Avould place the event much 
later than the secession of ISilia Avhich took place in the fourth 
generation, certainly not moi'o than 80 years after Hari Chand. The 
date, hoAvever, is unimportant. 

Reference must uoav be made to the States of xSiirpur, 
Kotlehr, and Bangahal. d’lie original founder of the Xurpur princi- 
pality Avas a TnuAvar Rajput, named Jet Pal, Pathan, or Pathania, 
also called Rana Bhet, an immigrant from Delhi, aaJio is saidtohaA'e 
established himself r.t Pathankot in the Gurdiispur Di.strict about 
7UU years ag>). Sul)se(pientiy the family remuA'ed to the hills, and 
under Raja Basu, Xurpur, hitherto called Daemari, oi- Dahmiila,'-®* 
became its capital. I’ho neve name of Xiirpur Avas given in honor 
of iXur .lahtin, the celebrated queen of the Emperor Jahangir. > 
BetAvecn Raiia Bhet and the last rojn’osentatiA'e of the family thirty 
generations elapsed. The boundaries of the principality, after its 
confinement to the hills, coincided almost exactly Avith the present 
Xurpur Tahsil, Avith the addition of the faliihas of Shahpur and 
Kandi uoav attached to the District of Gurthispur, and of a small 
tract beyond the RaA'i Avhich jiassed to Jammu by exchange. 
Kotlehr, commonly known as Chauki Kotlehr, Avas a small princi- 
pality established forty generations back, in a valley of the first 
I'ange of hills separating Kangra from IIoshiiir]mr, by a Brahman, 
an emigrant from Sambhul nour iMonid.ibad. ISince its acquisition of 
temporal poAver, the family has been considered R>ijput.^--> It Avas 
the smallest of all the C'S-Eutlej hill kingdoms. With regard to 
Bangitiial, Mr. Barnes merely notes that it is “ extinct.” Mr. LyaU 
supposed it to huA-e been origimdly included in the State of Kulu. A 
claim has been made by a local notable that ho is descended from 
the Pill line of Rajas that once ruled in Ixiugahal, but Avhether this 
claim is correct or not, tne famdy has ceased for many generations 
to have any importance. 

It is probable that the adA'Gnt of iMuhammadan iTile found 
Kangra independent of allegiance to any paramount poAver ; nor Avas 
it until more than five centuries had elapsed since the first Muham- 
madan invasion of India, that the Imperial poAver of Delhi Avas 
finally established in the hills. TAvice, hoAvever, if not more often 
in the interval, the country Avas invaded. As early as A. D, 1009 


( 18 ) “ four hundred year? .ago.” 

09) Mr. Barnes derives the family name Pathania from the town Pathankot 
More probably the name of the town is derived from that of the family. The name 
has nothing in common with the Muhammadan Pathana or Af-hans. See 
Cunningham’s Anr. Oeog., p. 144. 

<f‘“J.l??THmmery ofthe old travellers.” Cunningham’s .tnc. GW, p. 134. 
f Muhammadan history " za^fnidrs 

of Man and Paithan Man was destroyed by Shahjahan. For a detailed account 

hy H Blochmann in the Indian Antiquary for 1872, 1, 
Bengal, 1875! p.ToV"" completed. Cf. also Journal Asiatic Soeiky; 

emperor’s own name Nur-nd-din. 
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the attention of Sultan Mahmud of GlmznL/ffias_ attracted by the CHAP- 1, B- 
riches and reputation of the Nagarkot (Kangra) ten^IeT "Having History, 
defeated^ the cOifiBihed forces of the Hindu kings near Peshawar, he 
suddenly appeared at Kangra, seized the fort, and plundered the aa period, 
temple of incalculable wealth in gold and silver and jewels. On 
retimiing to Ghazni he probably left a garrison in occupation of the 
fort ; but thirty-five years later, in A. D. 1044, it is stated that the 
Hindu princes, under the guidance of the Raja of Dellii, after asiego 
of four months, regained possession of the fort, and reinstated a fac- 
simile of the idol which Mahmud had cariled away. From this time 
Kangra does not again find mention in general history until A. D. 

1361, in Avhich year the Emperoi’ Firoz Tughlak mai’ched against 
it. According to the Muhammadan historians the Raja wisely sub- 
mitted, and was permitted to retain his dominions ; but the temple 
was again given over to plunder and desecration, while the famous 
idol was despatched to Mecca, and thrown on the high road to be 
trodden under foot of the faithful. Twenty-eight years later (in A. D. 

1388) Prince Muhammad Tughlak, when a fugitive from Delhi and 
in revolt against his father, found or was given a ready asylum at 
Kangra, where he remained in safety till called to the throne in 
A. D. 1390.'^^' 

Taimur invaded India in 1398 and carlv in 1399 on his return, A. o. T398. 
after defeating Ratn Sen in the Siwalik hills, marched on Kagarkot. 

In its neighbourhood he defeated the Hindus with great slaughter, 
but he does not explicitly say that he took the stronghold though he 
is careful to relate his capture of Jammu. 

In 1428 Jasrath, the Khokhar chief, was defeated ‘ near 
Kangra on the Biyah’ by Malik Sikandar, a general of Mubarak Shah.^*®^ 

'^ow far the Khokhar power extended over tho Kangra hills it is 
impossible to say. It is, however, clear that the Muhammadan ' 
sovereigns of Delhi failed to secure any i-eal footing in the hills until 
the rise of the Lodi Afghan dynasty, when in the reign of Bahlol 
Malot, on the western slope of the Siwalik, was fortified by Tatar 
Khan Yusaf Khel.''®' Under Shcr Shah that stronghold was en- 
[ tmsted to Hamid Khan, Kakar7who ‘ held such firm possession of the 

Nagarkot, Jwala (Mukhi), Dihdawal (Dadwal) and Jammu hills, in a.d. iS30-45. 
fact the whole hill country, that no man dared to breathe in opposi- 
tion to him. He collected the revenue by measurement of land from : 
the hill people.’**’'* ^ ‘ 

(U) Kangra was then apparently called Bhi'mnagar (according to Farishta, Cf. E.H. I, II, ^ 

34 and 444-5). Thomas says that Bhimpal, son of Jaipal, the Tuar King of Delhi, ‘ retired to 
his last stronghold at Kangra,’ but this appears incorrect on the authorities cited (E.H.I. II, 
pp. 34 and 48) as Bhi'mpal is not said to have fled to Nagarkot or Bhimnagar. 

<13) Badr Chaoh in bis Odes says the King of the time (Muhammad ibn Tughlaq) took , 

Nagarkot in 738 H (1337 A.D ). This is not. however, mentioned by any historian. E.H.I. 

Ill, p. 570. 

(13) The prince fled through Sirmur and Sukhot to Nagarkot. The royal forces followed 
to tho confinea of Gwalyar (clearly Kahlar) in pursuit, but met with opposition and retired 
Tho rebel prince must have been in alliance with the Hindu States against Delhi. 

( 14 ) E. H. I. Ill, pp. 4(55-7 and 515. 

'16) Ibid IV, page 67. 

(l«^ In the reign of Sikandar II, 1489-1517, Khawas Khan is said to have been sent to- 
wards Nagaricot, to snbdne the hill country, and succeeded in conquering it. He sacked the 
temple of Devi Shankar. E. H I. IV, page 544. IV, 415. 

(1^) Ibid, 


A. D. 1451-89. 
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The hills were in fact a great sphere of Afghan influence, an d 
after his defeat by Humayun’s generals Sulfah Sikandar Sur fled to 
the Siwalik. Abu’l Ma’ali, the general sent after him, so mismanage 
matters that Sikandar had time to recruit his forces and this 
necessitated the despatch of a force under the nominal command of 
Akbar and the real leadership of Bairam Khan against him. Akbar 
only went, however, as far as Damhari and Baiihiu Khan defeated 
the Afghans near the Siwaliks, but Sikandar, drireii to seek a refuge 
in the hills, was vainly pursued by the imperial troops for six 
months. Raja Rnm Chand of Nagarkot, the most renowned of all 
the hill Rajas, came in and made his submission.**®’ 




It appears, liowevei-, that Raja Jai Chand subsequently lost 
Akbar’s faTOur, for in 1 b73 the Emperor ordered his aiTest, where- 
upon the Raja’s snti, Badi (Vriddhi) Chand, though a minor, assumed 
his father’s place and, deeming him as dead, broke out in revolt. 
Akbar now gave the Brahman poet ‘ Kab Rai ’ the title of Raja Bfrbal. 
and bestowed on him the country of Kagarkot, and orders were then 
sent to Husain Kuli Kbin Turkoman, the Amir-ul-umara of the 
Punjab, to take tlie stronghold from Badi Chand and place Bfrbal ' 
in possession, 

On BirbaFs arri val Ivuh Khan set out from Lahore and reaching 
Damharf received emissaries from Choto, a relative of Jai Chand. He 
then marched to Kotla which had been hold by the Raja of Kahlur 
but which Dharm Chand and Jai Chand liad wrested from him. 
After some resistance the Rajputs evacuated the place which Kuli > 
Khan made over to the Raja of Kahlur, leaving, however, a garrison 
of his own in it. Advancing thence on Nagarkot, Kulf Khan took 
Bhawan, with much slaitghter r*f the Rajputs and Brahmans, and 
then invested Nagarkot. Big guns wei’e brought up, and a single 
shot is said to have killed 80j)eople among whom was Bhuj Deo, son 
of Raja Takht Mai, but intelligence of the irmption into the Punjab 
of Muhammad Husain Mirza now reached Kulf Khan and as the . 
besieged were, it is said, anxious for peace, they Avere allowed 
terms, agreeing to pay a large tribute with various presents for 
the emperor. A mosque was also founded in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace and the khutbo read in Akbai-’s name. Kulf Khan then 
marched away.”'’' 


‘ Armaments were several times sent under different amirs of 
distinction to effect the subjugation of Jammu, Ramgarh and other 
places ; but this difiicult enterprise had never been satisfactorily 
accomplished.’*-'” Accordingly in 1003 A. H. Akbar sent his Bakshi- 
A. D. 1596. ul-Mulk, Shaikh Farid, to subdue the hills. Jammu was fir*st reduced. 
Siiraj Singh, son of Biisn, the Raja of Mau, came in and tendered 
his allegiance, and after subduing the country west of the Bav^^ 
Shaikh Farfd crossed that river and entered the Pathan parganWm^ 
Thence he marched to Mau where he was entertained by Sura j Singh, 


08) E. H. I, V, p. Z48, cf. 239. 

?■ T’ P:.^55-9 (Tabakat-i-Akbiri), Badauni laye ‘ Ije patched up a treaty with 
*** *** itnpiies that he virtually raised the siege, 

'■•'') Akbarnima (Elliot’s traps VI, p. 129), 
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nd thence to Kahldr. The Eani of Nagarkot, whose son was at the 
mperial court, sent a vakil to pay her respects, so that we may Hiitory. 
sonclude that the Kangra Eaja was then in alliance with Akbar. a^per^*"^ 
A.11 the country between Jammu and Nagarkot, which had been in 
rebellion, was reduced as it had never been before. The Jaswals 
Iso submitted to the Bakhshi. Indeed it has been said that in 
kbar’s reign the fort of Kangra was permanently occupied by 
mperial troops, the fruitful valley was reserved as an Imperial 
iemesne, and similar confiscations, proportioned to their means, 
vere made in the territories of the other hill chiefs. These 
I’rangements are said to have been completed by Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
elebrated Chancellor, and there is a current .saying in the hiUs that, 
hen asked by Akbar as to the result of his negotiations, the 
inister repli^ that “ he had cut off the meat and left the bones,” 
pressing, by a happy metaphor, tliaf he had taken the rich land.s 
nd relinquished only the bare hills. 

I 

I According to the Tuzuk-i- Jahangir i Kisben Chand of the royal 
imily of Kagarkot was honoured with the title of Raja in l6l4-o 
..D. His n<-ime, however, does not appeal' in the list of the 
ajas, and there was apparently another claimant to the throne, 

>r in this very year a Mughal force under Shaikh Farid now the 
Murtaza Khan,’ Governor of the Punjab, ivas sent to lay siege to 
le fort of Kangi'a. Suraj Mai of Ktirpur accompanied this force 
nd he quarrelled with Murtaza Khan though he did not openly 
ibel. The siege, however, fell into ‘the knot of rdieyance’ owing 
> Murtaza Khdn’.s death. Another expedition under Uhaupar Mai, 
so a son of Raja Basd, only ended in his rebellion.**^' 

I Three years later the prince Shah .iahan sent a second army a. d. 117.8. 
Inder Suraj Mai and Taqi, one of his own generals, to reinvest the 
ort. Suraj Mai, however, procured Taqi’s recall and Vikramajft 
ras sent to replace him, but before his arrival Suraj Mai had 
pbeUed and a further force under Abdu’-l-Aziz Khan had to be 
>nt against him. Jagat Singh, Suraj Mai’s brother and natural 
,val, was also recalled from Bengal, sent to join Vikramajft and 
omised the grant of his brother’s territory if he remained loyal 
the Emperor. Vikramajit dealt first with Suraj Mai who took 
ige in Man and when that fort res.'' fell threw himself into 
*pur, which Raja Basil had built and strongly fortified, 
ble to hold that stronghold also he fled to Isral, a fort within 
Chamba border, to which the Rai Rayan at once laid siege, and 
ally sought refuge in Chamba. The Rai Rayan then returned 
Ndrpur, took ‘ Kara, Than, Nesa, Nagrota, Sdr and Jawali’ 
ich he fortified, invested Kotla, in which place Madhu Singh 
L taken refuge, and took it after a three days’ siege. Madhu 
gh joined his brother', but the Chamba Raja under threats of 
truction surrendered him together with Suraj Mai’s treasure 
ad the Rai Rayan was thus at liberty to lay siege to Kangra. 
bat fort, however, did not fall without a siege of fourteen or fourteen 


m 


<«) S. H. I, VI, pkg« 87A 
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and a half months, and after the garrison had lived for four 
months on husks boiled with salt. It was surrendered by Hari 
Chand, then aged 12, the son of Trilok Chand, according to the 
Badshah-nama. Abdu’-l-Azfz Naqshband then became faiijdar of 
the territoiy dependent on Kangi-a and Alif Khan Qizam Khani 
was placed in charge of the fort. Jahangir then visited Kangra. 
He describes the fort as having 23 bastions and 7 gates. A gate of 
the town of Kangra is still called, in memory of this visit, the 
Jahangiia Daiwaza. So fascinated was the Emperor with the 
beauty of the valley, that, as he himself relates in the Tuzuk-i- 
.Jahangiri, he intended at one time to build in it a summer 
residence. A commencement Avas indeed made, and the site of 
the proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of the village 
of Gurkari. Probably the superioi’ attractions of Kashmir, which 
the Emperor immediatel}' afterwai-ds visited, led to the abandon- 
ment of his design. 

Jagrit Singh must norv haAV become Kija of Niii-pur according 
to the imperial promise, for Avhen in 1G19 Shall Jaluin revolted against 
his father he sent . I agat Singh to raise the Kangra hills against the 
Enqieror. 'The latter a[ipoiiited Saduj Khan, Governor of tlie Punjab, 
with instructions to chastise .Jagat Singh’s revolt, and also bestowed 
the title of Prija on Mcidhu Singh, a younger brother of Jagat Singh, 
with orders to join Saduj Kluin. Jagat Singh fortified Man, but he 
Avas .soon compelled to submit. Three ye.-trs later, hoAvewr, he was 
in trouble again, but the affair must liaA^e teen amicably settled. 
Under Shah Jahau he A'endered distinguished seiwice to the empire, 
but in 1040 his son Bajrup relielled and Jagat Singh was draAvn into 
the i-evolt, but after the fall of Jlau and Xiii'pur he again submitted, 
and after holding high commands on the north-Avest frontier died 
in 164(3,'-^’ as will be told in detail later on. 

During this reign the JMughal power attained the highest 
pitch of prosperity, and the A'igour and method manifest in every 
branch of the government were felt and acknoAvledged even in 
this extremity of the empire. The hill Rajas had by this time 
quietly settled down into the position of tributaries, and the 
^cts of the Emperor Avere i-eceried and executed with ready 
obedience. There are patents {saiiajs) still extant, issued between 
the reigns of Akbar and Aui-angzeb, appointing individuals to various 
judicial and revenue offices, such as that of kdzi, kdnungo, or chaudhri. 
In some instances the present representatives of the family continue 
to enjoy the privileges and poAvers conferred by the Emperors upon 
their ancestors, and even Avhere the duties have become obsolete, 
the honoraiy appellation is letained. 

During the period of Muhammadan ascendancy the hill princes 
appear on the whole to have been liberally treated. They still 
enjoyed a considerable share of power and ruM unmolested over the 
extensive tracts which yet remained to them. They built forts 
made war upon each other, and Avielded the functions of petty 

(22) I'or a fall acconiit of the Rajai of Msn rpp *.pp. I, to this volume 
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sovereigns. (3n tlie demise of a chief, his successor paid the fees of 
investiture, and received a confirmation of his title, with an honorary- 
dress from Agra or Delhi. The simple loyalty of the hill Rajas 
appears to have won the favour and confidence of their conquerors, 
for we frequently find them deputed on hazai'dous expeditions, and 
appointed to places of high trust in the service of the empire. Thus 
in the time of Shah Jahan (A.D. 1646) Jagat Chand, Raja of Nurpur, 
at the head of 14,000 Rajpiits raised in his own country, conducted 
:i most difficult but successful enterprise against the Uzbeks of Baikh 
and Badakshan. Elphinstone particularly records the noble example 
of the Raja, who shared the laboiirs and privations of the meanest 
soldier, and bore up as firmlv against the tempests of that frozen 
region as against the fiei'ce and i'epe:ited attacks of the enemy. His 
health, hoAvever, Avas fatally impaired, and he scarcely^ lived to reach 
his native hills. Again in the earlv pai t of the luign of Aurangzeb 
(A. D. 1661) the Raja Maudata, grandson of Jagat Chand, was 
deputed to the cliarge of Bamifni and Ghoi-band un the AV^esteiai 
frontier of the iVIughal em[hre, anti eight flay’s’ journey beyond the 
city of Kabul. Twenty years after he AV'as a second time appointed 
to this honoui'able post, and creatal a utaniiahcldr of 2,000 horse. 
In later days (A.D. 1758), Raja Ghamand Chand of Kffiigra was 
appointed by Ahmad .Shah Durri'mi to Ire Governor of the .Jullundur 
Doab and the hill country IretAveen the .Sutlej and Ra-vi. 

The Kangra hills had nominally come into the liands of Ahmad 
Shah six years before this event, being included in the cession to 
him of the Punjab by his namesake, the Delhi Emperor. Kangra 
itself, however, I’emained still in the posse.ssion of Aawab Saif Ali 
Khiin, the commandant nominated by the Mughal Court, who, 
notwithstanding the cession, continued to coi-respond with Delhi ; 
while the hill chiefs, emboldened by the general anarchy that pi'e- 
vailed, practically resumed their ancient independence, leaving 
nothing to Ahmad Shah and to the Aarvab only the lands immetli- 
ately^ under the walls of the fort,'-^* In this fort, however, Saif Ah 
held his oavii for thirty y'ears ; and an idea of the strength and 
reputation of the stronghold may' be gathered from the fact that an 
isolated Muhammadan, AA'ith no resoiu'ces beyond the range of his 
guns, could maintain his position so long and so gidlantly. 

Saif Ali Khan died in 1774'-“’ and Sans:ir fJiand, who was at 
this time Raja of Kangra, immediately laid siege to the fort, but was 
unable to reduce it. He then invited Sirdar Jai Singh Kanheya, the 
Sikh chieftain who then ruled the Bari Doab betiveon Batala and the 
hills, and who had already reduced the HiU States west of Kangra tc 


(23) Griffin ; Mr. Barnes gires the name as Saif Ullah Khan. 

(24) Ur. Barnes quotes a letter from the Emperor to the Chatnba Baj& remonstrat- 
ing against the recovery of Chari and Rehlu. 

(23) Griffin, Punjab Chiefs ; Griffin’s account, which is followed ia the text, differs 
in several respects from that of Mr. Barnes. According to the Istter authority Jai 
Singh laid siege to Kangra in 1781-82, Saif Clhi (Ali) Kh£n being still alive, but 
dangerously ill. He died diirin.g the siege, and the garrison surrendered, Jai Sioob 
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CHAT. I. 1 . the position of tributaries/^*^ to assist him, and the latter sent a con- 
siderable force under Gurbakhsh Singh to take part in the attack. 
With characteristic Sikh adroitness Gurbakhsh Singh procured the 
®*“*‘*' surrender of the fortress to himself for his master, not to Sansar 
Chand. Jai Singh held Kangra until 1784-85, when haring been 
defeated near Batala by Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, aided among 
others by Sansar Chand, he withdrew from the hills, leaving Kangra 
in the hands of its legitimate prince, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occupation by Akbar. 

Sansar Chand, a man of considerable ambition and no small 
ability, was now in a position for which he had long been striving. 
The acquisition of this celebrated stronghold completed the integrity 
of his ancient dominions ; and the prestige which attached to the 
possession of the foiT from its reputed strength and its long associa- 
tion with imperial power, favoured his schemes of aggrandisement. 
He arrogat^ to himself the paramount authority in these hills, and 
revived the local tradition which placed Kangra at the head of the 
eleven JuUundur principalities. He seized for himself the lands which 
Todar Mai had set apart as imperial demesne, and by assiduously 
pressing his claim to superioi’ity succeeded in levying tribute from 
all the sun-ounding chiefs. Every year, on fixed occasions, these 
princes were obliged to attend his Court, and to accompany him with 
their contingents whenever he undertook a military expedition. For 
twenty years he reignefl supreme throughout these hills, and raised 
his name to a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of his 
race. Had he remained content with these successes, he might still 
have bequeathed a princely inheritance to his descendants ; but his 
aggressive nature was about to bring him in coUision with powers 
mightier than himself, and to sow the seeds of that decay which in 
the present time has overtaken his family. In A. D. 1803 he made 
a descent upon the Bari Doab, but was quickly repelled by the forces 
of Ranjit Singh, who had already become the terror of the Punjab. 
In the following year he again attempted to establish himself at 
Hoshiarpur, but was again obliged to retire on the approach of 
Ranjit Singh with other Sikh confederates. He now abandoned his 
design upon the plains, but in 1805 fell upon the Hill State of 
Kahlur, half of whose possessions lie on this l^nk of the Sutlej. 
Having seized the taluka of Bati contiguous to his own district of 
Mahal Mori, he built a fort to protect his conquest. Kahliir not 
being in a position to resent this insult solicited the aid of the 
Gurkhas, who had already overrun the bills between the Gogra and 
^ ^he Sutlej, a distance of more than 300 miles from their own border. 

khM. “* The Gurkhas gladly responded to the call, and crossed the 
Sutlej. The first action was fought at Mahal Mori in May 1806. 
The Katoches were signally defeated and fled in confusion to Tlra, 
where there were fortified palaces belonging to the Raja. But the 
Gurkha pressed on for Kot Kangra, keepmg up their communica- 
tion with Bilaspur on the Sutlej. The memory of the disastrous 


(M) Mr. Baruea cites a document iin.ler his s>e 

Claitiaba tribnts Bs 4,001 


al. dated 1776 A 
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days which then followed stands out as a landmark in the annals of CH4F* I- B, 
the hills. Time is computed with reference to that period, and 
every misfortime is justly or unjustly ascribed to that prolific source 
of misery and distress. The Gurkhas prepared to establish their ” '“*■ 
success. Certain portions of the countiy were subdued and held by 
them ; other portions, including the fort of Kangra and the principal 
strongholds, remained in the hands of the Katoches. Each party 
plundei’ed the districts held by the other to weaken his adversary’s 
resources. The people, harassed and bewildered, fled to the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; some to Chamba, some to the plains of the 
JuUundur Doab. Other hill chieftains, incited by Sansar Chand’s 
former oppressions, made inroads with impunity, and aggravated 
the general disorder. For three years this state of anarchy con- 
tinued in the fertile valleys of Kangra ; not a blade of cultivation 
was to be seen : grass grew up in the towns, and tigresses whelped 
in the streets of Kadaun. At last, rendei-ed desperate by his circum- 
stances, the Katoch chief invoked the succour of Ranjft Singh. The 
Sikhs entered Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 
1809. The Giu-kha army, exposed to the malaria of the vaUey, had 
suffered severely from sickness. Fever had decimated their ranks 
and prostrated the strength and courage of the survivors, yet the 
field was long and furiously contested. At last fortune declared in 
favour of the Sikhs, and the Gurkhas were obliged to abandon their 
conquests on this side of the Sutlej. With this battle the indepen- 
dence of Sansar Chand ceased for ever. Ranjft Singh was not the 
man to confer so large a favour for nothing. The hill Raja and his 
Sikh ally started for Jawalamukhi, and there in the holy temple 
Kanjft Singh executed an agi’eement, stamped with his own hand 
dyed in saffron. He resei ved to himself the fort of Kangra, and the 
sixty-six villages from the valley allotted by ancient usage for the 
maintenance of the garrison : but in other respects guaranteed to 
Sansar Chand all his hereditary dominions, and all his conquests free 
from any condition of service. In that very year, however, Ranjft 
Singh departed from his engagement, and year by year encroached 
more and more on the Katoch chief’s independence. 

By the surrender of the fort, Sansar Chand not only sealed Acqumtioa 
the destinies of his own house, but precipitated the downfall of 
the other hill princes. So long as he remained paramount, there singh, 
were ties of blood and birth which made him content with tributes 
and contingents. But now an ambitious stranger had been 
introduced, who had no sympathy with the high caste Rajput, 
and was intent on only prosecuting his own plans of aggression 
and conquest. Kanjft Singh began to disclose his designs upon 
the hills in 1813-14,^”’ the first victim to his rapacity being 
Baja Bhup Singh of Haripur. The plan was skilfully and deliber- 
ately laid. The Raja was dii’ected to raise a large force to 
assist in some operations on the Indus ; and when the military 

In 1811 he had sent an army into the hills to collect tribate, and on this 
eceuion the fort of Kotila fell into his hands, the Goleria commandant who had 
•nccMtfully resisted Sansar Chand being rewarded with afdyfr in the Bari Doib. 
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CMAP. I, B- gtrength of the po])ulation was drained ulf and the country lay 
Histoiy. defenceless, he was summoned to Lahore. On the day that he 
offh^uiatrict expected leave to return, he was shamelessly arrested and told that 
by Baoji't he would not be allowe(.l to go until he surrendered his kingdom, in 
Singh. exchange for a jdgir grant. Without Avaiting for a reply, Desa 
Singh was sent off with an ainiy of ten thousand Sikhs, and the 
territory Avas quietly annexed. The Kaja Avas restored to liberty, 
but spumed the offer of n Jdgir. Ke had, hoAveA'ei", during his own 
incumbency assigned for the support of his female household a 
revenue of Rs. 20,000, and this Ranjit Singh left untouched. These 
lands form the jdgir of Raja Ragnath Singh, the present represen- 
tative of the family. At the commencement of the cold season of 
1815, Ranjit Siirgh appointed a grand I'endezvous of all his forces, 
personal and tributary, to meet at Suilkot, the hill chiefs among the 
rest being expected to attend at the head of their- respecti\-e con- 
bingerrts. The Rajas of Niirpur and .lasAvart failed to obey the 
imperious summons, and as a penalty i'or their- disobedieirce Ranjit 
Singh imposed fines designedly fixed beyond the ability to pay. 
Raja Umed Singh of JasA\':in meekly succumbed to his fate, and 
resigned his dominions to the usurper, recemng a /dif/rr of Rs. 12,000 
per annum. But Raja Bir Singh of Auriuii- was made of stemer 
stufl. ^ f ter vainly^ endeaA^rirrn^ to raise the iniquitous demand, 
even by the sale of his sacrificial a^cssoIs, ho was sent to Niirpur 
accompanied by a Sikh army and obliged to giA'c up the for-t. During 
the night, however, he contr-iAxxl to effect his escape into the neigh- 
bouring State of Chamba, AA'here r-allying Iris subjects he made a 
desperate attempt to recoA'er his birth-right. But the tactics and 
i-esources of the simple hill chief AA-ei-e no match for the disciphned 
skill and A'-eteran battalions of Ranjit Singh. He was beaten and 
forc^ to fly in disguise through unfrequented mountain paths, to 
British teri-itory on the east of the Sutlej. 


In December 1816 Ra^a Bir Singh was at Ludliiana plotting 
with Shah Shuja, the ex-lving of Kabul, against the Government of 
Ranjit Singh, aaLo considered their machinations of sufficient 
importance to be matter of correspondence Avith the Bi-itish Ao-ent. 
BiT Singh was advised to leave Ludhiana, and Avas told that while 
we allowed him an asylum Avithin our ter-iitoi-ies he could not make 
use of his security to endanger- the peace of other counti-ios. After 
this intimation, the exiled Raja retired to Arki, the capital of the 
petty Hill State of Bhagal. ^ Here he lived ten years in constant 
correspondence with his ivazirt^, never- abandoning the hope of ultimate 
success. In A. D. 1826, encouraged probably by the dangerous 
illness of Ranjit Singh, the Raja determined on another strui^le for 
his principality. Starting in the garb of a faqir, he reached 
Fatehpur, a village of Nririnir iroi-dering on Haripur. The village ^ 
functionary, a man caUed Dhiara, recognised the Raja in spite o ^ 
his disguise, and immediately gave intelligence to the Sikh Command.'^ 
^t at Nurpur, and news was sent by express to Lahore that the 
^ were in rebeUion. When the arrival of their chief was known 
the military population rose to a man and joined Bir 
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The fort was invested ; but within a week succour arrived ®' 

. he person of Desa Singh at the head of an overwhelming force. History. 

> Singh was obhged for the second time to seek refuge in Chamba* Acquisition 
t the Chamba Raja, having a salutary fear of the Khalsa power, District 
ve up the fugitive prince, who for the next seven years languished sfoR 
captivity in the fortess of Gobindgarh at Amritsar. Bir Sint^h’s 
ife was sister to Chart Singh, the Chamba chief, and resided with 
r brother. At her solicitation, and in remorse for his own conduct, 
hart Singh i-ansomed his lirother-in-law at the price of Rs. 85,OOo! 
njit Singh then renewed his offer of a jdffir, assigning Kathlot 
orth Rs. 12,000, a fertile disti'ieton the R^ivi', but outside the hills, 
rthe Raja’s support; but Bi'r Singh would not condescend to 
-eive anything. His queen and infant son still lived at Chamba, and 
ere not above accepting a monthly stijiend of Rs. 500. But Bn- 
ingh took up his residence at Dhamtal, a religious shrine of great 
epute on the edge of the plains, and the open refuge of those in 
rouble and distress. The last days of this prince are worthy of his 
^^racter and career. In A. D. 1846, when the British and the 
dkhs met in hostile array on the banks of the Sutlej, Bi'r Singh 
gain raised the standard of revolt and besieged Niirpur. The 
xcitement was too much for a frame broken by age and the vicissi- 
udes of fortune ; and he died before the Avails of the fort, with the 
onsolatory assurance that his enemies were overthrown and his 
wrongs avenged. 


Datarpur was the next to fall. In A. D. 1818 Gobind Chand, 
Raja of Datarpur, died, and his son Avas held in durance until he 
con^nted to yield up his territory, taking in exchange a jdgir grant. 
Amidst this Avreck of hiU principahties Sfba alone remained com- 
paratively unhurt. Ranjit Singh, at one time had doomed it to 
destruction, but the Sikh minister. Raja Dhian Singh, had obtained 
in marria^ two princesses of the Sfba family, one the daughter of 
he reigning chief, Gobind Singh, and the other the daughter of his 
rother, Mian Devi Singh ; and through his interest Sfba escaped 
th a yearly tribute of Rs. 1,500, and the surrender of ^ 
rincipal fort to a Sikh garrison. The country, however, was 
ivid^ between the two brothers, territory worth Rs. 1 5,000 (subject 
tribute) being given to the Raja, and taluka Kotila worth 
'. 5,000, unconditionally to Mian Devi Singh. It remains to mention 
otlehr, which had for a long time past maintained a precarious 
xistence. In the time of the Katoch chief Ghamand Chand, grand- 
ather of Sansar Chand, the tahka of Chauki, forming half of the 
rincipality, had been annexed to Kangra, and during the period of 
lansar Chand’s power, the Raja became entirely dispossessed. When 
ansar Chand. was pressed by the Gurkhas, the i^jas of Kotlehr 
"k advantage of -his embarrassment to recover the fort of Kotwal 
. , a here^tary stronghold on the second range of hillg over- 
nging the Sutlej. In 1825 the Sikhs laid siege to this place. For 
o months the siege was maintained without success, the Raja 
mmanding the garrison in person. At last the Raja was promised 
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a jdgir of Rs. 10,000, and on this indncement suirendered the fort. 
His family enjoys the jdgir to this day. 


Raja Sansiir Chand died in 1824. Twenty years before, he wa*- 
the lord paramount of the hills, and at one time a formidable rival 
to the power of Ranjit Singh himself. But he had fallen by his own 
rapacity and violence, and long before his death had sunk into the 
position of an obsecpiious tributary of Lahore. In 1819, Moorcroft, 
the traveller, describes him as poor and discontented and suspicious 
of the designs of Ranjit Singh. His son, Anrrid Chand, succeedeil 
liim, the Sikhs exacting a lakh of rupees as the fee of investitme. 
In 1827-28 Anriid Cliand having visited Lahoi-e, Ranjit SingL 
preferred a reciuest on behalf of Hira Singh, son of the minister 
Dhian Singh, for the hand of his sister. Surrounded by Sikhs in 
the Lahore capital, the Katoch chief pretended to acquiesce, and 
returned homewards. His mind, however, was made up, and seeing 
the folly of rosi.stance, he determined to sacrifice his kingdom, and 
to live an exile from his native hills, latber than compromise the 
honour of his ancient house. There were not wanting councillors, 
even of his own household, who advised him to keep his country, 
and submit to the di.sgTace. But the young prince was inexorable ; 
he crossed the Sutlej with all his household and retainers, and sought 
a refuge from oppression within British territoiy. Ranjit Singh 
and his ministers were foUed and enraged ; but the person and 
honour of the Katoch Raja were safe beyond their reach. His 
cc untry lay defenceless at their feet, and was immediately attached 
in the name of the Khalsa. To persons unacquainted with the 
prejudices of the hiUs, it may appear unaccountable that a kingdom, 
countiy, home, kindred and friends, should be deliberately re- 
hnquished, in order to maintain a point of etiquette. The family of 
Dbian Singh were Rajputs legitimately descended from the royal 
house of Jammu ; and it appears soircely an act of presumption that 
he, the powerful minister of Lahore, wi^ no blot on his escuteheon, 
should aspire to obtain a Katoch princess for his son. But by im- 
memorial practice among the hUl chiefs, the daughter of the Raja 
can only mar^ one of equal rank with her father, and any chief 
. who should violate this rule would most assuredly be degraded from 
his caste. Dhian Singh was not a Raja, that is to say, he was not 
the hereditary chief of a hill principality. He could not boast of a 
title handed down through a hundred ancestors, and, though he 
was a Raja by favour of Ranjit Singh, his rank was not admitted 
among the proud and ancient highlanders. Shortly after reaching 
Hardwar, his chosen retreat, !Mja Anrud (’liand married his two 
sisters to Sudarsen Sah, Raja of Garhwal, and at the close of the 
year died of paralysis. His son Raja Ranbir ( ’hand resided for some 
years with the rest of the family at Arki, which had before been the 
refuge of Bfr Singh, the exiled Raja of Ndrpur ; but in 1833 he 
accepted from Ranjit Singh a jdgir in ibe p<irgatia of Mahal Mori 
worth Rs. 50,000, which was offered at the intercession of the 
British Resident at Ludhiana. 
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Besides this wholesale seizure of euth’e principahties, other 
neighbouring States were mutilated and deprived of their fairest 

] possessions. The most prominent instance was Chamba. The 
greater portion of this State consists of steep, rugged mountains, 
yielding a scanty revenue, and not worth the cost and trouble of 
j occupation. To the uninviting character of the country Chamba owes 
■ her present independence. But there was one part of the territory 
- which equalled in richness the most eligible districts in the hills. 
This was taluka Rihlu, an open and accessible plateau stretching 
far into the valley of Kangra, of which indeed it formed a natural 

J portion. The possession of this tract had always been a bone of 
contention. The Mughals appropriated it as an imperial appanage, 
and on the decline of their power, the Chamba chief re-asserted his 
hereditary claim. When Sansar Chand rose to eminence he attempted 
to seize it, but Baja Rai Singh of Chamba advanced in person to 
the defence and lost Ws life on the battle-field of Nerti, a frontier 
g village. A cenotaph has been erected on the spot where the chief 
fell, and an annual fair, attended by thousands, is celebrated there 
on tke anniversaiy of his death. Sansar Chand succeeded only in 
retaining a few of the border villages, but Ranjit Singh, after the 
^ cession of the fort of Kangra, annexed the whole taluka ; and from 
the Sikhs it has descended to us and forms a part of the distiict of 
Kangi’a Proper. Chamba keeps the rest of her territoiy, subject to a 
yearly tribute. Thus fell, and for ever, these petty hill dynasties, 
one at least of which had endured for 2,000 years. While our 
ancestors were unreclaimed savages, and the Empire of Rome was 
” yet in its infancy, there was a Katoch monarchy, with an organized 
government at Kangra. In 1813 the work of demolition began, and 
in 1828 Ranjit Singh was absolute master of all the lower hills 
between the Sutlej and the Ravi. 


The fate of the Kangra princes is a remarkable contrast to the 
fortunes of the hiU chiefs across the Sutlej.^**’ There, the British 
power delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas and 
restored the native princes without exception to independence. The 
knowledge of this generosity made the dethroned chieftains of the 
District look forward with anxious hope to the coming of the British 
rule, and converted them into desperate and discontented subjects 
when they found that the English Government intended its conquest 
for itseK. So strong was this feeling of disappointment that three 
of the Eiangra princes, as will be hereafter related, actually rose in 
insurrection during the last Punjab war in 1848-49. 

The District was visited by both the English ti-aveliers Forster 
, and Moorcroft, during the period of native rule. FOTster passed 
^||tfa ough it in 1788 . H»bo<dc of travels pves a vivid idea of the 
at that time ; the entihu^fdac loyal^ with which the people 
of one petty ^tate w«>lc(mae thmr lUja rooming to his capital from 
a foray on a ne^bouT^ the dread whh which another Baja who 
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amuses himself by having offeuders torn to pieces by elephants in 
front of his palace is legarded ; the wondei-ful prestige of the Sikh 
horsemen, by whom Nadaun and Haripur were then overrun. At 
the approach of two solitary plundering Gurcharas the gates of a 
castle fly open, and the best of evei'ything is humbly placed at the 
disposal of the intruders. Moorcroft was in the district in 1820. 
He mentions that fine rice was then selling at Baijnath for 36 pakho 
sirs per rupee ; coai’se rice at 48 ; wheat at 40 ; yet there had been 
a poor harvest. Cattle fetched from four to six rupees a head. 
These prices are little more than one-third those which have prevailed 
during the last ten years. 


The first Sikh war ended in March 1846 in the occupation of 
Lahore and the cession to the British Government of the JuUundur 
Doab and the hills between the Sutlej and the Eavi. The occupation 
of this district, however, was not entirely unopposed. Notwith- 
standing the successes of the British arms and in despite of the treaty 
dictated at Lahore, the commandant at Kangra, relying on the time- 
honouretl prestige of the fort, refused to surrender. The garrison 
at Kotla also followed his example. The British Resident came up 
in haste, and Diwan Dinanath, the minister at Lahore, exercised both 
supplication and menace. But not until after a delay of two months 
when a British brigade had invested the fort, did the resolution of 
the Sikh governor give way, and he then agreed to evacuate, on con- 
dition of a free and honourable passage for himself and his men. 
After the surrender of the fort, a native infantry regiment was sent 
to garrison it, and a detachment of eighty men, under a European 
officer, was posted at Kotla. A fuir corps of the line was also 
stationed at the fort of Niirpur, and oiders were received to raise a 
local regiment from the military population of the hills. For civil 
management, the whole of the hill tnwt between the Sutlej and Ravi 
(excepting the Jaswan Valley) was constituted a separate District, 
of which Lieutenant Ijake, Assistant Commissioner, was placed in 
charge. 


At the beginning of 1848, the hills were supposed to be suffi- 
ciently peaceable to permit of a reduction of the military force. The 
Ime regiment in occupation of Kan^a was removed altogether, and 
the hill corps, then oi'ganized and disciplined, was directed to receive 
cMrge of the fort. The garrison at Nurpur was also reduced to 
thr^ companies, detached from the head-quarters of the regiment 
at Hajipur. When, however, in April of the same year, theMooltan 
insurrection broke out, and the second Sikh war began, three com- 
panies of the line were ordered immediately from the 28th Regiment 
at Hoshiarpw to garrison the fort of Kangra, and the hiR regiment 
went l^k to their cantonment in the valley. As the insurrection 
spread, in the plains emisaaries from the leaders of the rebellion were 
mat mto the hijs, inciting the hill chiefs to rise against the British 
Govwiment, and promsmg them restoration to their hOTeditary 
togdoms d the rebelhon should prove successful. DisapnomtedS 

au tusaaected , the bikh OTertui-es were favourably receiTed, and 
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, promises of assistance were exchanged. At the end of August 1848, 

« Bam Singh, a Pathania Eajput, and son of the minister* of the ex- 
Bija of Nurpur, collected a band of adwenturers from the neighbour- 
S ing hills of Jammu, suddenly crossed the Eavi, and threw himself 
M into the unoccupied fort of Shahpur. That night he received a 
4 congratulatoiy deputation from the neighbourhood, and proclaimed 
S by beat of drum that the Enghsh rule had ceased, that Dalip Singh 
^ was the pai’amount power, and that Jaswant Singh, son of Raja Brr 
^ Singh, was Raja of Nurpur and Ram Singh his ivazir. The news of 
this insurrection reached Hoshiarpur before it arrived at Kangra, 
4 and a small force at once hastening to the spot invested the fort. 
m During the night, the rebels fled and took up another position on a 
I wooded range of hills close to the town of Nurpur. Shortly after- 
i wards, Mr. J. Lawrence, the Commissioner, and Mr. Barnes, the 
f District Officer, came up with reinforcements. The position was 
stormed, Ram Singh routed, and obliged to seek shelter in the camp 
: of the Sikhs at Rasul. During his occupation of the hiU he was 
^joined by about 400 men from the surrounding villages, some of 
them Rajputs of his own family, but principally idle, worthless 
characters who had nothing to lose. 

^ In November of the same year, a band of four or five hundred 
I plundering Sikhs under Basawa Singh besieg^ the fort of Pathankot 
in the Gurdaspur District, and before this insurrection was finally 
quelled, intelligence was received that Raja Parmodh Chand, Katoch, 
had raised the standard of rebellion in the eastern extremity of the 
District. The Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, who had proceeded 
to Pathankot, was ordered to retrace his steps as fast as possible, 
escorted by three companies of the hill regiment. In the meantime 
the hill Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur, and the Sikh priest, Bedi 
^ Bikrama Singh,*®^ encouraged by this example, spread revolt through- 
i out the length of the Jaswan VaUey, from Hajipur to Riipar. Mr. 

Lawrence, the Commissioner, with a chosen force, undertook theii- 
i chastisement in person. Meanwhile the proceedings of the Katoch 
■- Raja became more clearly defined. He had advanced from Mahal 
Mori to Tira, the fortified palace of his ancestors, and had taken 
x)Ssession of the neighbouring forts of Riyah and Abhemanpur, from 
rhich the cannon and ammunition of the old Sikh garrisons had not 
„-.3en i*emoTed. A salute of twenty -one guns was fired from the 
rampart of Riyah, and the people were informed that their hereditary 
jhief had again assumed control of his dominions. The District 
’"“Officer used every exertion to bring the Raja to his senses, offering 
still to procur e him the pardon of Government and restitution of his 
Jdgir, if he would disband his forces and return peaceably to Mahal 
24®^* H^t his good offices were rejected, and on the 3rd December, 
the detachment from Pathankot was within ten miles of 
intelligence was Iwought that an army of 800 Katoch ftffiowers 
erosBed the river, and intended to attack it on the march. Soon 
ftwwards the inaargeat force was descried on the opposite bank of 
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a broad raviae, and there was scarcely time to collect the men, and 
select a position when it advanced to the attack. The insurgents 
were met by a well-directed volley ; their leader was avovinded, and 
after a short engagement they retreated and were chased by the 
British detachment to within a few miles of Tira. Two days after- 
wards the Biija’s followers deserted him, and he sent over word to 
the British camp that he was trilling to give himself up. Next 
moniing he was taken prisoner ; the fort of Riyah was dismantled, 
and four pieces of ordnance were seized. 

Simultaneously with the overthrow of the Katoch Raja, the 
force under Mr. Lawrence swept up the Jaswan Ddn. The Datdrpur 
Raja was made piisoner rvithont a blow. The Jaswan Raja offered 
resistance. His two positions, one at Amb and the other at Kharot, 
were attacked together, and carried with some little loss. The Rajas 
were arrested, and their palace^ fired and plundered. Bedi Bikrama 
Singh, frightened by these proceedings, to the Sikh camp of 
Slier Singh. His jdgtrs were attached, and his forts and palaces 
razed to the ground.^’''' All, however, was not yet over. In January 
1849 R4m Singh persuaded Raja Sher Singh to give him two Sikh 
regiments, each 500 strong, to make a second iri’uption into the 
hills. He took up a strong })usition upon the Dula heights, a ridge 
which overhangs the Rivi and presents towards the plains, the 
quarter from which an assailing force must proceed, a series of 
perpendicular blocks of sandstone varying from 50 to 100 feet high, 
and each fonning in itself a strong and almost impregnable position. 
A force of all arms, under General Wheeler, marched to the attack, and 
the rebels were driven from their fastness with considerable slaughter, 
though not without loss to the British force. After the victory of 
Gujrat and the annexation of the Punjal) order was speedily restored. 
The insurgent chiefs were banished to Almora. Ram Singh was 
transported to Singapuv, every leader of note except a Katoch Sirdar 
called Pahar Chand was pursued, arrested, and placed in confine* 
ment, and Kangra suiisid^ into a tranquil British province.*^'* 


The-followmg accounts of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
Punjab Mutiny Report. The peculiarities of this District are its 
mountainous nature, the mimlier of rivers and streams that traverse 
it, and the number of petty chieftains and hill forts which are 
dispersed over its area, the first two causes combining to make 
communication difficult and uncertain, and the last rendering it 
imperative, especially in times of anxiety like those under reww 
that the District Officer should be kept weU informed of eveiy event 
occurring anywhere. Very much of its tranquillity depends on the 
preservation of the two strong fertresses of Kangra and Nfirpur 

Kangra),” say the country peoW 
holds the hills. Major Taylor, the Deputy Commissione^T^ / 
compiled to entertam a very ja^num^of ^ ^ 
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-Tomes and the nahahs or hill passes, and his anxiety was further CHAP^. A- 

increased by the manifestation in two instances of an uneasy feeling Hiatei 7 - 
among the hiU chiefs. The first was by Eaja Partab Chand of Tira, TbeMntin 
who seemed inclined to raise troops on his own account. Major Lake 
with great promptitude removed the Katoch thanadar of Tira, who 
was one of his adherents, and substituted a Muhammadan, who 
afforded constant and true infoi'mation regarding the Eaja’s move- 
ments, and no outbreak took place. There was, however, one petty 
rising onginated by a pretender, of unknown origin, to the extinct 
title and kingdom of the late Rai Thakur Singh of .Kulu. Under 
the impression that British jiowei- was annihilated, this person 
endeavoured to excite a rising against Gyan Singh, the rightful heir, 
among the people of Kulu .and Saraj. Major Hay, Assistant Com- 
missioner at Kulu, had, liowevor, been on the watch, and on the 
first overt act apprehended the ,^i>i-(Usant Partab Singh, and executed 
him, with five of his chief men. Sixteen other conspirators were 
imprisoned by the same officer. A large store of powder and arms 
found in his for t, mcrst of wliich seemed to have been long buried 
there, was destroyed. 

A great impression was made upon the people by the energy 
evinced by Majors Lake and Taylor in occupying the Kangra Fort. 

This step was taken early on the morning of May 14th, when a 
party of Captain Younghusband’s .sAerdiY (or lion-hearted) police 
Avere marched into the citadel. This was fni’thei' defended by a 
howitzer taken from the fort below. The bulk of the treasure was 
at the same time sent into the citadel and the I’emainder lodged in 
the newly fortified police station. Eveiy house in Dharmsala wRs 
guarded by a detail of police or- neAV levies, a part of which was also 
detached as the Jail guard. The post office wa.s brought under a 
strict surveillance, the ferries and passes guarded, and all vagrants 
seized and brought before the Magistrates for- examination. When 
information of the mutinies of the native ti’oop.s at .Jhelum and Sialkot 
reached Kangra, Major Taylor disarmed the left wing of the 4th 
Native Infantry with the aid of the men of the police battalion, and 
marched 34 miles the same night, with a part of the same body and 
some Sikh cavalry, to Nurpur to disarm the r ight wing of the same 
regiment stationed at that place. The men had, however, voluntar-ily 
surrendered their arms to their commanding officer. Major Wilkie, 
at his simple request, before Major I’aylor- coulil ai-rive. Regarding 
this Major Lake very tnily observes that it was, “ one of the most 
remarkable episodes of this eventful mutiny and one which contrasts 
most favourably Avith the hoi-rible outrages i-ecorded elsewhere.” 

The head-quarters of the District were first fixed at Kot Kangra. Fonn»tioo 
There were many reasons which m-ade the selection appropriate, trict 
iffhere was a garrison in the fort, and a populous toAvn ensconced sub-divinon*. 
P^er the walls ; but aboA^e all, there was the prestige attaching to 
'the nMue. The same spot Avhich laid ruled so Icmg &e destinies of 
the hills stiU continued to remain the seat of local power. As time 
•went on, however, it was found that outside the fort, which was 
fully occupied by the garriaon, there was no sufficient room on the 
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high ground for a civil station even, much less for a military can- 
tonment, and the low ground near the rice-fields would have been 
very unhealthy. A cantonment was wanted for the hill regiment 
which Government was recruiting in the District, and some waste 
land on the slope of the Dhaola Dhar was selected for the purpose. 
The spot had been best known as Dharmsala, from an old building 
of that kind which existed there, so the name was transferred to 
the cantonment. The officers of the regiment built themselves 
houses, and their example was followed by some of the civil officers, 
who got away from Kangra to Dharmsala whenever they could, 
attracted by the many advantages of the latter place in point of 
climate and beauty of scenery At length, in March, 1855, the 
civil head- quarters of the District were moved to Dharmsala, only 
the Tahsfldar of the pargana being left at Kot Kangra, At this 
time, in addition to a small bazar which sprang up near the lines of 
the native regiment, and a few Gaddi peasants’ houses scattered 
here and there in the forest, Dharmsala contained only some seven 
or eight European houses, of which about half were in the higher 
ground commonly known as Bhagsu. 

As at first formed the District extended to the Ravi within the 
hills, and in the plains included 8S vdlages at the head of the Bari 
Doab and extending from the foot of the hills to Pathankot, which 
had been included in the cession of 1846. These villages belong 
entirely to the plains. They do not constitute an original portion 
of the ancient hiU principality of Nitrpur, nor at cession of the hills 
did they at first appertain to the juri^ction of ^ngra. But on 
the demarcation of the boundary between British territory and the 
dominions of Maharaja Dalip Singh, the villages, for sake of com- 
pactness, were made over to us. After annexation, when the whole 
Punjab fell under British rule, these villages clearly belonged to the 
District of Gurdaspur ; and accordingly in 1852, after the comple- 
. tion of the settlement, they were transferred ; while in 1861 the 
hill talukas of Kandi and Shahpur belonging to the Ndrpur parga')ia, 
and lying between the Ravi and the Chaki, a tributary of the Befe, 
were made over to the sanae District, in order to wnnect it with 
the sanitarium of Dalhousie. In the same year (1862) considerable 
changes were effected in the internal sub-divisions of the District. 
As arranged at the time of the first settlement of land revenue, the 
head-quarters of tahsil sub-divisions were fixed at Kangra, Nuiq)ur, 
Haripur and Nadaun. The head-qirarters of the two tahsils last 
nam^ were now transferred to Dera and Remirpur. From the old 
tahsil of Haripur, the tahilca of Ramgarh was transferred to the 
Kangra ipisdiction ; and the talukas of Changar Mihar, Kaloha 
and Garfi were transferred from the old Nadaun Tahsil to the 
tahsil of Dera. The Nddaun Tahsil has since gone by the name of 
Hamfrpur, the name of the place to which its head-quarters were 
moved. In thW way these two tahsils were made more equal in size 
more compact, and with their head-quarters more in their centres* 
there were also other reasons for the change, for Haripur WM ont 
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he way, being off the high road to the plains, and the town of CHAP- 1. B* 
dann was in the jcCgir of Baja Jodhbir Chand, who about this time History, 
s inYested by Government with the civil charge of his own terri- 
ry. Pargana Kangra, originally large, had now been increased by of theXSi 
e addition of taluka Ramgaih. It had always given much the 
ost jvork, as it contains the richest tracts in the District ; and this 
d so much increased that in 1868 it was found necessary to take 
Naib-Tahsildar from pargana Hamirpur, and to give hitn detached 
arge of the eastern part of the Kangra pargana. At first he was 
jtioned at Bhawarna, but in 1868 he was moved to the new station 
f Palampur in the centre of the tea-growing tract. Finally it was 
ound necessary for administrative reasons to constitute Palampur a 
eparate tahsil : the change was made in 1888, the three taluhds of . 
alam, Rajgiri and Bangahal being formed into the new tahsil. In 
867-68, the taluka of Bassi Bachertu, a long strip of country extend- 
ng into the heart of the Kahlar territory, was restor^ to that 
tate at a tribute equal to the land-tax then demandable. Shortly 
fore the Sikhs ceded the Jullundur Doab to the British Government, 
e Kahlar Raja had been compelled to grant this talnka vajdgir to 
ardar Lehna Singh, the Sikli governor of the hiUs ; so on the 
rinciple which was followed of giving back to the hill chiefs nothing 
hich the Sikhs had taken, it had been treated as a jdgir held of 
he British Government, and therefore a part of the Kangra District. 


The tahsils of Nurpur and Han'pur as oiiginally constituted 
contained little more than the areas of the old principahties after 
which they are named ; while the Kangra Tahsil comprised, with ' 
few exceptions, that circuit of country which had been under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the fort. The large size of the Katoch 
dominions led to the separation of the Nadaun Tahsil, which was a ' 
new sub-division. In every parga na is compiised a number of minor 
sub-divisions called tahikas. These talukas are of very ancient origin 
contemporaneous probably with the first occupation of the hills. 
They aU bear distinctive names, and their boundaries usually follow 
the natural variations of the country. Political or arbitrary consi- v 
derations have seldom been allowed to interfere. A taluka in the 
plains is liable to constant alteration, and the ruler of to-day effaces 
the marks set up by his predecessor ; but the bounds of a hill taluka ■ 
remain unchanged as the physical features which suggested them. 
Each taluka has its peculiar characteiistics. In some instances, 
however, natural l andmarks have been disregarded. Taluka Kotla, 
so called after the fort, is a circle of villages detached from sur- 
rounding divisions and assigned in former times for the maintenance 
the ganhson. Taluka Rihlu, though a natural part of the Kangra 
ley, has distinct boundaries, because it belonged to a separate 
cipality. Taluka Rajgiri, as fii’st constituted, contained only 
irty-egiht villages ; in the time of the emperors the number was 
increased to fifty -two by arbitrary encroachments on neighbouring 
falukud. The falukas as they at present stand have been detailed in 
Chapter I, A. On the subject of talukas, Sir J. B. Lyall wrote 
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None of the.se changes involved any infraction of taluJia boundaries, 
which remained jnst as Mr. Barnes fixed them. I have made two or three 
change.'i lu tha coui>e of revision of settlement, but only for very good 
reasons. For instance, in parr^ana Hamirpur I transferred fappa Sola 
Singhi from taluka, Nadaunti Khalsa to talaka Kotlehr, because it is almost 
separated from the former by the Nadaun jagir, and runs with taluka Kot- 
lehr, to which it anciently belonged. Again, in pargana Kangra, for similar 
reasons, maum Mant was transferred from taliika Santa to Rihluand Lanod 
from Palam to Bangahal ; the last named village tva=, in some of Mr. 
Barnes’ papers, classed a.i belonging to Falam, and in some as belonging to 
Bajgiri; by situation, character and ancient history it belongs to Bangahal. 
It is, 1 think, important that these taluka boundaries should be recognized 
and respected in all administrative arrangements. The peasant proprietors 
of the hills, who are a mixture of every caste and class, have strong local 
feelings or prejudices, which assist them in working together. To be of 
the same taluka is felt to be a considerable bond of union among the 
headmen of villages ; this is a sentiment which should be fostered, as it 
may be very useful hereafter.” 

The table following shows the officers who have held charge of 
the District since annexation : — 


Xamos of Officers. 


from 


To 


Lieatenaiit Edward Lake 
Mr. G. C. Barnes 
„ E. C. Bayley 
,, T. D. Forsyth 
„ F. H, Cooper 
Major E. Lake 
Mr. R. Jenkins 
Major E. Taylor 
Mr. R. Saunders 
Major T. W. fifercer 
Mr. P. Egenon 
Colonel R, Young 

C. E. Elphinstoue 
>, J. E. Cracroft 
Major E. Faske 
Mr. C. P. Elliot 
Major E. Paske 
Captain A. Ilarcourt ... 
Lieutenant-Colonel T, W. Mercer 
Major E. Paske 
Mr. J. G. Cordevy 
„ W. Coldstream 
,, J. G. Cordery 
,, J. D. Tremlett 
Colonel C. V. Jenkins 
Mr. J. A. E. Miller 
!, C. M. Eivaz 
, G. W. Rivaz 
Edward O’Brien 
Clifford 

, Alex. Anderson 
,, K. Sykes 
Major F. W. Egerton 
Mr. R, Sykea 
I, J. G. Silcook 
A. E. Martinean 
,, J. G. Silcock 
F. Yawdall 
, J. G. Silcock 
, F. YewdaH 
J. G. Silcock 


Annexation 

Fobniarv 


April 

j September 
j October 
, April 


•1th October 
I iith F.'bruary 
7th May 
2Sid November 
27th December 
I 12th April 
I 9th March 
I 25th October 
I Kith November 
j 25tli January 
21st July 
I 28th February 
7th April 
22nd April 

16th July 

23rd August 
25th November 
13th January 
20th March 
28th March 
27th September 
I 13tb Novamber 
19th April 
28th October 
19th October 
4th December 
3rd April 
20th June 


1847 

1S52 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 
I86ti 
1861 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 
1869 
1869 

1869 

1870 
1872 
1875 

1875 

1876 
IR77 
1878 
1885 
1885 
1887 
1887 

1893 

1894 
1897 
1897 
1897 

1897 

1898 

1898 
1809 

1899 

1900 
1900 


January 


9ih January 
28th Angust 
3rd September 
18th March 
15th December 


3rd October 
4th February 
27th April 
22nd November 
26th December 
11th April 
8th March 
19th October 
5th November 
24th January 
18th July 
31st January 
6th April 
21st April 
15th July 
22nd August 
25th November 
12th January 
19th March 
27th March 
26th September 
12th November 
18th April 
27th October 
18th October 
3rd December 
2nd April 
19th J une 
19th November 


1847 

1851 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 
1860 
1801 
1863 
1863 

1865 

1866 
1867 
1869 
1869 

1869 

1870 
1872 
1875 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1885 
1885 
1837 
1887 

1893 

1894 
1897 
1807 
1897 

1897 

1898 

1898 
1S99 

1899 

1900 
1900 
1900 
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Names of Officers, 

1 From 

i 

I 


j To 


History. 

List of Dis- 
trict Officers, 

Captain B. 0. Roe ... ... ... I 

20th November 

1900 

29th April 

1901 

Mr. L, White-King, c. 3.1. 

30th April 

1901 

9th October 

1901 


Captain B. 0. Roe ... ... ... \ 

10th October 

1901 

27th January 

1003 


Mr. R, E, Vounghuflbantl ... .. . 

28th January 

1903 






Some conception of the development of the District since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. 1, which gives some 
of the leading statistics for hve yearly periods, so far as they are 
available ; while most of the other tables in Pint B give comparativo 
figures for the last few years. 


D e T e l op- 
ment since 
annexation. 

Table 1 of 
Part B, 
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Section C — Population. 

CHAP, l.c. Kangra (including Knlu) has a density of total population on 
Population, total area of 80*2 persons to the square mile, being one of the four 
Districts of the Province which have a density of less than 100 to 
TaHe 6 of the Square mile. Kangra Proper alone has, however, a density 
exceeding 200 to the square mile, but the average population per 
square mile of total area is, in the case of this District, a peculiarly 
false measure of the pressure of the population on the soil. Only 
562,947 acres (according to present settlement figures) or 878 
square miles of the total area of Kangra Proper are under cultiva- 
tion. The pressure therefore upon the cultivated area is 814 
persons to the square mile which approaches the rate of pressure 
in Jullundur, where the figure is 846. 


In his District Report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy Com- 
missioner wrote as follows : — 


“From Nurpuf to Palampur the population is very dense, and in the 
valley which stretches from Sliahpur toBaijnath it must be at least 400 to 
the square mile, which is very high fora tract so purely agricultural. But 
in other tracts it is necessarily scattered owing to the nature of the country.” 


Density by 
Tsbsils. 



i Population i 

. (i9on. 1 

Density. 

Palampnr ... 

I 

132,955 

300 

Kangra 

126,335 

294 

Hamirpur 

i 161,424 

269 

Dera 

1 125,536 

243 

Nurpnr 

102,289 

195 

KdIu Sab-Division . 

1 119,585 

89 

Sarij 

i 50,631 

176 

Kal'd 

1 68,954 

65 


The Tahsils in order of 
density are given in the margin 
and show that the density in- 
creases the further one pene- 
trates into the hills, until the 
fertile Palampur Tahsil, the 
centre of the tea-growing in- 
dustry is reached. 


Table 7 of The whole District contains three towns and 716 villages. 'All 
Town. Population, the towus and 648 of the villages are in 

‘ population of tie 

K 4 ngra 4,746 towns IS given lu the margin. Kangra, 

Nvrpur 4,462 Capital of the District, shows 

a decrease of 488 souls since 1891 andNurpur continues to decrease, 
its population being less by 1,282 than in 1881. Once a centre of 
the shawl manufacture, which was carried on by Kashmiri refugees, 
it has never recovered the injury to that trade caused by the 
Franco-German war. Only two per cent, of the District population 
live in the towns. 


The average population of the ‘village’ is 1,052 souls, through- 
out the District. 

Character of The ‘ viUage ’ ('f the Census statistics represents the fiscal 
▼niages. rather than the social unit of habitation. The fiscal ‘ village ’ of 
Kangra, as will be more fully explained in the paragraphs which 
deal with the land tenures of the District, has very httle resem- 
blance to the villages of the plains. Among other points of difference, 
to be noted hereafter, one which most strikingly arrests attentioi^ 
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the absence of a common village site (abddi). The dwellings of CHAP^. C- 
the hin people are scattered pi-omiscuously over the countiy, each popalation. 
family hving upon its own holding in a state of isolation from the 
other families which are grouped with it into a fiscal circuit. Some villages, 
of these circuits are small ; others are of considerable extent and 
embrace a considerable population ; but even in the lai'gest it is 
rare to find an aggregation of more than a few houses upon any 
one spot, and as the Deputy Commissioner remarked in 1881 : — 

“The district is a very Idlly one, an(] numerous .-.puis exitiul in all 
directions from the great snowy lange (Hiiunli or Dhaola Dhar as it is 
“ — called). Hence, with the exception of a few town.s, the people nmstly live 
in detached hamlets which they build aiuu"ir the fields they cultivate. The 
extensive use of manure for the lieltU ronder.s it necessary that they 
. should live on the spot, as the laboui- id cJitiving is necessarily so great 
in such a hilly country. Even wlure the viilng'r does not himsrdf live on 
the fields he will usually build his catt le-sh-, d thcie, so as to have the 
supply of manure close at hand, 'i ho nbundarce of wood available 
obviates the uece.ssity of using clung as fuel, while in many places the soil 
is too barren to yield good crops witlu nt aititio'nl stimulus.” 

The figures in Part B show the population of the District at the Growth of 
enumerations of 1868, 1881. 1891 and 1901, beside.s the census of population. 
Kangra Proper taken by Mr. Barnes in 1850 and again in 1855. Gl/Par/fi" 
But, as there shown, there i.s much doubt as to the accuracy of the 
enumerations before 1881, and ns to tlie figures of 1850 and 1855 
the changes in boundaries noted above make any detailed comparison 
unprofitable. ITie population of Basi Bachertu, Shahpnr and Kandi, 
which were included in 1850 and 1855, is stated to have been 41,754 
souls in 1868.' Assuming for the purpose of comparison that this 
number had remained constant throughout, we have for the total 
population of Kangra Proper the following figures : — 

Iq 1850 542,673 , In J88i 621,864 

„ 1855 595,012 ' ,,1891 647,849 

,,1868 644,959 ,,1901 648,539 

There is thus shown to have taken place an increase of 52,339, 
or 9’64 per cent, between 1850 and 1855 ; and a further increase, 
between 1855 and 1868, of 49,947, or 9-21 per cent., giving a total 
increase, between 1860 and 1868, of 102,286, or 18’85 per cent. 

The increase shown between 1850 and 1855 may appear, and pro- 
bably is, somewhat excessix^e ; but that the early years of British 
rule were marked by a great addition to the population is not to be 
questioned. The return of Rajputs in 1849 who had been previously 
employed in the Sikh army would alone account for the addition of 
some thousands to the population. 

The following is extracted from the Cen.sus Report of 1901 : — 

“The condition'! of this Distiic', are peculiar. There would appear to 
be but little room for ex^enfion of cultiva iou, the people are averse lo 
emigration, and the population remains almost stationary. 

“ '1 he District-born population now aim unis to 720,348, or 93-8 per 
ent. cf lie total, js agiimt ;i8,ft0, M 94 S per cent, in 1891, an aWt 
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nominal increase. Tlie births registered, however, in 1 891 — 1900 exceeded 
the deaths by 4,697, so that a somewhat higher increase might have been 
anticipated.''^**” 

The following figures show the fluctuations of population by 
Tahsils .since 1881 : — 







Percentage of in- 






CRFASF OR 

DECREASE, 


IASI, 


8tll 

1901. 

1891 oil 

1901 on 






1881 

1891, 

KAN'i.RX fRorER 

! 

. 1 .',3l,8G4 


<547,849 

(548,539 

j 

-e4-2j 

■1 

Kangra 

i , 

• j j 218,588 


125,138 

126,335 

'• -(■ 10-5( 

) 1 

i + I'U 

PiUaropuv 

1 

129,5991 

132,955 

1 1-2*0 

Nurpnr 

. ! 105,244 


104,895, 

102,289 

-•3 

-2-0 

Dera 

121,423 


125,512 

125,53(J 

f3'4! 

. . . 

IlaTnupiir 

. 1 i7i;,oot) 


1ij2>705 

101,424 

-7-9| 

-•8 

Total Kvr.r Scn-Divieiox 

. • 108, AS l 


115,181 

119,585 

-►5'7} 

+3’8 

Kulu 

. ■ 52,105 


04,030 

08,954 

+ 24-3i 

+ C-7 

PUch 

. 1 50,S76 


50,551 

50,C31| -ll-9i 

+•2 

Total for the UiiTRur 

730,815 


7';:l,O30 

7CS.124 

T i'i. 

+ 00 


The following notes are reproduced from the Census Report of 

1901 

Tahsil Kdngra . — The rural population is practically stationary, having 
increased by 410 only, since 1891. 

Tahsil Ndrpnr . — This tahsil shows a decrease of 2,606 since 1891, and 
the District Census Report states; — “ An explanation which may be ten- 
tatively advanced is that a large proportion of the land in these tahsils 
being poor will not well support an increase of population, and if there 
has been an increase in reality, it has been drawn off by emigration for 
private and military .service. In addition to the 37th and 38th Dogras 
another Dogra regiment is being raised, and there are Dogra companies 
in other regiments.” 

The faliing-off in tahsil Hamirpur amounts to 1,281 souls, and the 
above explanation applies to this tahsil also. 


The fluctuations since 1868 were thus discussed by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his Census Report foi' 1881 ; — 

“ The increase of population in the Kangra Tahsil is chiefly due to the 
extension of tea cultivation, as a large number of ooolie.s are employed iu 
the varions plantations, European as well as native ; whilst the large 
decrease in the Niirpur Tahsil is partly accounted for by the decay of the 
shawl trade, and partly by the town (which was formerly a very largo 
one and largely populated) having been of late years almost entirely 
deserted. 


“ The decrease in the Dera and Hamirpur Tahsils may be partially 
accounted for by the late war in KSbul, as the chief number of onr recruits 
in this district are taken from those ildkaa ; it is also an unhealthy part of 
the district Since 1868 the cultivated area of the district has increased 
from 435,940 to 717,360 acres, if the annual returns are to be trusted.” 


' fi „ . 11,» r mnlation r>f the K^ln Suh-diyi^ion 
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The following table shows the effect of migi’ation on the popn- CHAP^I. C. 
tion of the Kangra District according to the Census of 1901 Population. 



iMMleRANTi. 

1. — From within the Punjab and North-VVeal Frontier 
Province ... 

I. — From the rest of India 
II. — From the rest of Asia 
V. — From other countries 

Total Immigrants 

Emigr.vnts. 

I. — To within the Punjab and Nonh-Wosl Frontier 
Province ... 

II, — To the rest of India 

Total Emigrants 

cess + defect — of Immigrants over Emigrants 


i 

Persons, 

1 1 

! Males, j 

i ! 

i 1 

Females. 

42,189 

5,333 

199 

55 

19,039 , 
i 3,644 

! 157 ; 

28 ; 

1 

23,150 

1,689 

42 

27 

47,770 

22,868 

24,908 

45,604 

4,013 

23,002 

1,924 

21,702 

! 2,089 

1 

! 49,707 

25,916 

j 23,791 

1 -1,931 

' -8,048 

j +1,117 


Migration. 
Tables 8 and 
9 of Part B. 


Districts, States and Provinces. 


Total 

inimigrants, 


I Number of 
males in 1,00<' 
immigrants, 


The bulk of the immigi’ation is froin the Districts, States and 

- Provinces in 

India noted in 
the margin. 
Tlie iramigi’a- 
tion from the 
countries out- 
side India is 
very small. 


imla 

Uynla Stales 
dandi 
loshiarpur 
iurdaspur 
^hamba 

IJnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
fCaahmir 

Sepal and Bhutan 


1.179 

3,787 

5,777 

14-,738 

5,514 

7,356 

1,185 

7.561 

2,099 


406 

302 

370 

469 

396 

509 

671 

509 

812 


1 

Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Femaies. 

1 

imla ... ... 1 

2,021 

191 

Lahore 

1,186 

282 

- da Hill States-' 

1,560 

2,693 

Amritsar 

1,338 

418 

^andi ... | 

2,477 

2,222 

Gurdaspur ... 

2,307 

3,987 

Oflhiarpur . . ' 

2,653 

10,148 

Chatnba 

926 

1,045 

atidla ... i 

708 

307 

Peshawar 

1,190 

1^ 

1 

1 

, 



Kashmir 

915 

1,780 


I'he emigra- 
tion is mainly 
to the Districts 
and States 
noted in the 
margin. 


gain from -f- or loss to — 


The District thus loses 1,931 souls by migration, and its net 

interchanges of 
population with 
the Distiicts and 
States in India 
which mainly 
affect its popu- 


bala 

an ... 

la with Hill States 
ndi and Suket 

shiarpur 

rozepora 

tiila 


tion are noted in the margin. 


-518 
-645 
-1,499 
+ 918 
+1,957 
-561 
-903 


Net gain from 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Chamba 

Peshawar 

Kohat 

Bannu (old) 

Kashmir 


or loss to - 
- 1,266 
- 1,354 
-680 
+o,38o 
~ 1,170 
-613 
-544 
—1,134 
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1 Gain or 

LOBS BY 


Intra-Provin'cial 


M IGRATIOX. 


1901. ! 

1891. 

Total 

— 3,505 i 

-4,907 

Cliamba 

4-5,385 j 

+4,859 

Hoshiarpur 

41,957 1 

+161 


Compaiison with the 
figures of 1891 shows that 
Kangra lost, by intra-Pro- 
vincial migration alone, 3,505 
souls in the decade ending 
1901 (tr 1,462 fewer than in 
the previous decade. 


Taking the figures for 
intra-imperial migration, i.e., 
those for migration in India 
both within the Punjab and 
to or from other Provinces 
in India we have the marginal 
data. 

The followitig remarks on the migration to and from adjoining 
territory, taken from the Census Keport of 1881, still hold good 

“In Kangra tbe density of rural population per square mile of cultur- 
able area is higher than in any other Punjab District except Simla ; but 
the mountain sides afford paeturc to numerous Hocks and herds, and the 
carrvino' trade with Central Asia contributes to the means of the people. 
Tho'"populatiou is largely indigeuou'-, 95 per cent, of the villagers being 
born in the Dlstri-'t : aiid interchange of population is confined to the 
neiwhbourimr Di^trict^ and StaU". The contrast between the proportion 
of males among the emigranl.s to and immigrants from Simla, respectively, 
show strikingly how teinporarv i.- tlie ene and how reciprocal the other 
movement; while the same test s1n>ws the relative nature of the migrations 
to and from the ovcrorowd<-d District of lloshiarpnr to be exactly the 
reverse the emigration being reciprocal, and the immigration not tempo- 
rary indeed but "permanent. The migration to and from the Hill States is 
apparently largely permanent. The immigration from Chamba, however, 
which forms a "considerable proportion of the whole,! is chmfly periodic. 
The immioration from Kashmir is doubtless a result of the late terrible 
famine which has desolated that country ; and the moderate percentage of 
males show how largely whole families must have fled from starvation. 
The permanent colonies of Kashmir shawl-weavers at Nurpur and Tilok- 
uath have almost disappeared with the falling-oS in the trade.” 



Gai.v or loss by 
Istba-Imperial 


Migration. 


1901. 

Total 

-2,185 
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The following stutement shows the age distribution per 10,000 
persons of lx)th sexes ; — 


I s , 

Age period. ; S ! g | j ‘'B® penod. 

■ "5 ! 9 , ? ! 


Infants under 1 
1 and under 2 

.. 3 


2 

3 

4 
6 

10 

16 

20 


4 

5 

10 

15 

ao 

25 


139 

138 

277 

25 and under 30 

91 

93 

! 184 

30 .. ., 

35 

119 

117 1 236 

So ,, ,, 

40 

116 

121 

237 

40 ,. „ 

43 

118 

114 

' 232 

45 „ „ 

50 

653 

644 

, 1,297 

1 50 „ „ 

55 

666 

551 

' 1,217 

55 

60 

473 

440 

' 913 

60 and over 

. . • 

385 

396 

: 781 




448 . 449 
433 I 418 
324 j 271 
338 ; 313 
209 157 

241 208 

113 73 

330 301 


897 

851 

595 

G51 

300 

419 

180 

681 


I 
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The Kangi’a District returns a very low birth-rate, the average 
for the five years 1898 — 1902 being only 34‘6 per mille of the 
^^Gpulation (17'8 males and 16’8 females). The Civil Surgeon reports 
Hihat separate figures for Hindus and Muhammadans cannot be 
obtained, but as the population i^ almost exclusively Hindu it may 
be assumed that the low birth-rate is due to the Hindu element in 
the population. The low bii'th-rate cannot apparently be attributed 
to defective registration but is to be assigned to the paucity of 
women in the District. 

Superstitions regarding unlucky births are rife in Kangra. 
Thus a child bom in Katak is unlucky and the evil is averted by a fic- 
titious re-birth from a cow, ‘ goharsah,' or by a magic bath, into which 
various ingi'edients called sarhoa KlinJi are put. A birth which occurs 
on the amdivas is dangerous to the father, and one on the cJiaxtanlafln, 
or 14th of a lunar month, to the mother, Imt her danger c.an Ije 
averted by making an image of Shiva and giving it to a Brahman. 
Similarly certain nakshatras arc unlucky to various persons and 
complicated rites are required to aveit tlicm. These superstitions 
are all based on the Hindu systems of astrology. Other ideas 
appear to have a different origin. Thus a child l)orn after twins 
{duld ov jonh'i) is called lauhhi or little, but it portends neither good 
nor evil : one born after them of the other sex isi^irchar or irel'ar 
and is dangerous to its !)arents one born in the 8th month of preg- 
nancy, athiL'dhd, is equally so, and the danger is occasionally 
warded off by tuiming a charkhd or spinning-Avheel round tlr.' 
mothei‘’s head and giving it to the midwife. Defoi’med children boi'ii 
with six fingers or apeituies in the nostial oi- ear ai’e crdled 
gurnandhd, but ai'e not ill-omened. One born Avith a defoimity 
of the head, tarmundd, is however inauspicious. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes in shoAvn 
below : — 




AVhole District. 

Kangra Pboper. 


Census of 

In 

villages. 

Total. 

In 

villages. 

i In 
towns. 

Total. 

All religions 

/ 1868 

) 1881 

"3 1891 

(1901 

5,198 

5,181 

5,178 

5,201 

5,211 

5,201 

5,196 

5,233 

5,218 

5,208 

5,775 

6,118 

6,016 

5,291 

5,217 

5,210 

5,229 

CenlQl of 1901 . 

f Hindus ... 

( Muhammadans 

5,163 

5,802 

5,475 

5,181 

5,868 

5,478 

5,192 

5,786 

5,467 

6,171 

7,167 

5,522 

5,212 

5,855 

5,171 


(3) It appears however to depend on the nahthatra. If that b» auspicioua the child is 
pecoliarlj lucky and a well-known prOTerb runs : — trelar rele ya songelet i. e., a frelar portends 
•itber good or evil. But in this ottee trelur u the term for & child hom after two of tho ot^er 
MS, one born after three being called cholar. (Palampur), 
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The marginal table shows the number of 


[Part A. 

females under 
years of 
every l,00(^ales 
as returned in the 
Census of 1901. 
Thus the propor- 
tion of girl chil- 
dren to boys 
is satisfactory'' 
among Hindus and Muhnmmad.-ms, but the Sikh population is t(W 
small in this District to Jorm a basis for comparison. If the data 
for Kangra Proper alone be taken it ^rill be found that girls under 
5 number 1,033 to 1,000 boys. Details for certain castes and Rajpdt 
tribes will be found in Appendix I to Table XIV of the Census 
tables for 1901. 


Year of life. 

All 

religions. 

1 

Hindus. | 

Sikhs. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Under 1 year 

995 

991 

667 

1,065 

1 and under 2 

1,025 

1,033 

2,000 

860 


985 

986 

1,300 

943 

3 „ „ 4 

1,044 

1,041 

818 

1,063 

4 ,, )t 5 

974 

980 

692 

882 


Marriage Among the members of the three superior 5or?i.?, (Brahmans, 
infanUcide”^ Kshatrias, and Vaisya.s) the rules prohibiting the marriage of 
daughters with men of lower castes are exceedingly strict. There is 
a widely prevalent custom, particularly among the Brahmans anCi 
Rajputs, according to which a man must always take a wife from f 
lower and give his daughters to a higher caste. There is the 
greatest difference between giving a girl and taking a girl. If a 
Rajput is asked with what class he may intermarry, he will usually 
mention some lielow his own, but if asked whether he would give > 
his daughter to the same tribe in exchange, would bo horrified ?^t 
the idea. The same rale prevails among the local Brahmans, though 
to a less extent. The Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Coldstream) 
wrote; — 

“The result of this is, that it becomes most difficult to obtain a i 
suitable match for high-born girls, and there can be no doubt, I think, 
that the custom of infanticide is by no means extinct. It is, however, 
practised in a much more scientific method than in former days. It -VYaa' ' 
not long ago that a case of this kind was brought before me in which the'ife 
was evidence to show that the woman had deliberately prepared to put an 
end to the child’s life if it should turn out to be a girl, as it actually did. 
She described how a female relative of her’s had advised her to starve 
the child, roll over it, fling it about, and if these methods had not the 
desired result, give it some opium. lu this case she happened to be 
discovered, bnt it is most probable that there are many such which elude 
detection. The system adopted for prevention of the crime can oi^ 
operate as a partial check, as the families in which it is more usually 
committed are more or less influential.” 


Marriages. 


Throughout the whole District infant marriages are customary, 
the only exception being in the case of very high-caste girls fc^ 
whom it is difficult to find a suitable match. The different trib^ 
marry as a rule among themselves, but cannot marry persom^^ 
the same zdt or The lowest tribes are just as strict in ^ 

respect as the high-born ones. For instance, a Ramdasi Cham 
must marry a Chamdri who is not a Ramdasi. A Nagtam p- 
must marry a Badin who is not a Xagtain. A Vihan G&di m^ 


<*) Zai=teft, al simply defines people of the lame 
Qbiratbs use the terms loosely. 


sept living in one pl«o»(‘S^e 


DlSTEICT.j 


Polyandry. 
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iVTj a Gaddin who is not a Vihan, and so on. With reference CHAP. 1. C. 


FopnUitioii. 


y 


SJ 5 J . there seems less strictness, though amongst most tribes 

^ i^^sitively forbidden to intermarry in the same gotar. Among 
^igh-caste people it is considered wrong to take any payment for a 
dsmghter, but among most of the low castes it is customary for a 
regular traffic to be carried on in girls ; and although this may seem 
Dutrary to morality there can be little doubt that it acts as a 
leck on infanticide, and leads to girls being better cared for by 
leir parents. There are foui* kinds of betrothal contracts which 
^re yery common among the lower classes in this District. 

'a (1) Exchanges (atta satta ha ndta ).. — These are sometimes 
'smost complicated and perplexing. J will promise his daughter to 
iB, on condition that the latter gives his to C, who again promises 
' daughter to A. Sometimes there ai'e five or six links in the 

chain and a breach of promise on the part of one will involve the 
arrangement in confusion, e.'specially if some of the promises'^ 
been fulfilled. 

^ (2) Labour . — The bridegroom elect binds himself to woi-k for 

r%ke bi’ide’s family sometimes for nine or ten years, perhaps after all 
^ have the mortification of seeing her married off to some one else, 
sjust as he was expecting to cany off the prize. This is probably a 
^ fivery ancient custom, and reminds one of the stoiy of Jacob working' 

' ^or Laban for his two daughters Leah and Rachel. 

O' (3) Money . — Cash payment is made for the bride, varying 
l^cording to the circumstances of the family. This is a fruitful 
'source of debt, and also acts as a check ujwn marriage. Numbers 
j t.of marriageable young men are obliged to go without wives, owing 
to the exorbitant demands made by the parents of eligible young 
ladies, but it is much more common to mortgage the ancestral land 
and pay the demand. 

^ ^ (4) or betrothals, where no payment or exchange 

'of any kind is made. These are comparatively rare among the 
■ lower classes. Accounts of the customs connect^ Avith marriage 
among the Gaddis and Ghiraths Avill be found in Monographs Nos. 

II and III of the Punjab Ethnography. As usual, trees play an 
. ^important part in marriage ceremonies in this District. 

^ 9 , Polyandry is never practis^ in this part of the District, though Polyandry 
if^T'is practised in Saraj and Lahul. It is not uncommon, however 
Ifor a man to sell his wife to any one else who makes a fair bid fo]- 
ter. Sometimes such agreements are executed on stamped pap^/ 
jl|hd presented for registrat ion. Po lygamy is considered allowabM^ 
md is more prJfiss-^mJtTsed aTSong-neftriy a R the tribAa. 

^.A^culty of procuring Avives acts, however, as a considerable check 
• this practice. 

^^'^e foUoAving is a brief summary of the customs prevailing in Ciutomi of 
■' j«Sn^a Proper regarding inheritance, rights of widows and 


^ughters, powers of gift, adoption, &c. Except in those talukas of *“• 
^urpur, the tenures of which assimilate to the plains, it is the 
eigpsaei^ custom of all tribes in Kangra Proper for the jheta beta, or 
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elde.st son, to get something as jhptanda in excess of the share which 
the other sons inherit equally with himself : this something maf ' 
be a field, a cow or ox, or any other valuable thing. The Gaddfe 
say that among them the eldest son gets a twentieth of the paternal 
estate as jlidanda, but in return is saddled with an extra twentieth 
of the paternal debts, if any. Tn case of inheritance by sons by 
more than one wife, the cliuaduvaad and not the pagvand rule is 
followed, that is to say, the first dhdsion of the inheritance is made 
upon mothers, and not upon heads of sons. 'I'his rule of chihtdavand 
prevails universally among all tribes in Kangra Propoi-, except the 
Gaddis, a large section of whom are guided l)y the rule of pageatid. 
Thi,< section consists of those whose original homes are in 
lllmrmaur, as distingnisbed from Gaddoran urar-Ravi, or the 
.sontbern side of tbe l'[)[)er RaAO Valle}’ in Gbamba. Instances 
are not rare in Kangra in families of all classes whore, by consent 
01' bv interference of the father in his lifetime, the inheritance has 
been divided by pagcaad, but the general prevalence of the 
rhnndacaud rule seems undeniable. 

Something nearly approaching to a custom of primogeniture 
prevails in a few families. For instance, the Ranas of Habrol, Gum- 
bhar and Dhatwal give small allotments only to younger sons, which 
revol t to the Rana or head of the family for the time being in case 
the t’ounger biauich dies out ; and the Dhatwal cadets, moreover, 
have to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Rana, 
though they are acknowledged to hold as proprietors. In the case 
of the Indauria Rajputs it is asserted that all sons inherit equal 
shaj’es of the has or residential estates and that the remaining, which 
are known as chaudhdr estates, go to the eldest son as cliaudhri. 
But this asserted custom is somewhat obscure, and is disputed. The 
fact is that the chaudhris^ interest in the chanddr estate has changed 
in degree and in nature since the days of the Rajas. It then amounted 
to little more than the right to certain liberal fees on the rents in 
kind which went to the Rajas ; but the Sikhs leased these rents in 
kind, and in fact the whole profit and loss on the estates, to the 
chaudhris for fixed sums. Among the Kanets of Kothi Sowar, 
that is of Chhota and Bara Bangahal, the custom was that the vands 
or separate holdings wore indivisible. If a man died possessed of 
one rand only, it Avent to the hanna hetd or youngest son ; if he held 
two, the other went to the next youngest. How this custom arose 
is explained in this way : in the first place the rands veere allotments 
only capable of properly maintaining one family ; in the second 
place the eldest son used to be away in his father’s lifetime doino- 
i-hdkari, or feudr.l service of some kind, to the Raja, and could 
generally manage to get a grant of land elsewhere, while the 
younger son stayed at home with his father and succeeded him. 
An examination of the pedigree trees for these rands or holdino-s 
will show that the custom has been in full force uj) to the present 
time or till very recently. Among the people concerned opinions 
differ as to whether it should be enforced by our Courts in cases of 

W Tbia custom is said to be dying out. 
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dispute in future. Sir J. B. Lyall thought it should not, “ as over 
i;^d above change of circumstances, the tenure has been altered by 
the first settlement. In place of a mere allotment of fields the 
Kanet of Kothi Sowar now owns, besides his fields, a share in the 
waste lands of an estate which may be compared to a small Swiss 
canton.”'®^ 

In respect of questions of legitimacy or vahdity of marriage 
the landholders may be put into two classes, viz., first those whose 
women affect seclusion and do not work in tlie fields, and who 
cannot contract what are known as jh an jarara or widow mariiages ; 
and secondly those who many Avidows and allo^v their Avomen to 
Avork more or less in the fields. Among the former the son of a 
rakliarai', or kept, as o[)[)ose<l to a hiahtr, oi- inanied, Avoman would 
bo a ^irtora or illegitiniute, and wculd inherit no ^haro. Among 
the latter the son of any kept AA'canan (pioA'ided she Avas not of 
impure race, connection Arith AA'hom ATOuld iuToh e loss of caste) 
would by custom or past practice shaie equally Asdth the son by a 
wife married in the most formal manner piobably because in such a 
case a jhanjardra marriage would be infei’red. Veiy little outAvard 
ceremony is used in the case of a jhanjardra marriage. It is 
doubtful whether concubinage accompanied by the putting off of 
the outward signs of the Avidowed state, i.e., i-esuming the hdla or 
nose-ring, is not suflBcienc. to make a valid marriage according to 
the real custom of the country, but the husband generally celebrates 
the event by a feast, and there is a tendency to consider this a 
necessary formality. The Gaddis saA that among them if a AvidGAA"^ 
has been, as they understand it, laAvfully obtained from her guard- 
ians in consideration of A alue given, then she is leckoned a Avife, 
whether any ceremony be performed or not. The feeling among the 
Kanets is the same. 

Pichlags, that is, sons begotten by a first husband, AA'ho accom- 
pany their mother to her second husband’s house or are born therein, 
are not entitled to a share. This is the general rule ; but the Gaddis 
and Kanets appear to hold that, if a man takes a AvidoAV to AA'ife 
who is at the time enceintr, the child born Avill be reckoned his child, 
and not a jnchlag.^’^ 

Among the Gaddis a child born to a AvidoAV AAdthinpbar years of 
her husband’s death succeeds, provided that she is stiU living in her 
husband’s house. The custom is called ?.e., “four walls.” 
(Punjab Notes and Queries, 1884, art. 668. Cf. also Indian Anti- 
quary, 1902, p. 359, and 1904, p. 32.) 

AU tribes agree that a man can adopt a son out of his own gotar 
or clan.‘®^ It is doubtful Avhether public opinion aa'ouM support the (*) 

(*) See note on Tribal Law in Chapter III a. 

U) On this point see Question 7 in Appendix R (Addenda to the Rivaj-i-am) 
-.printed in Monograph No. II. If the price of the woman has been paid to the first 
‘'husband the child belongs to the purchaser, if not, it belongs to the first hn.sband. 

.■ (8) But see Question 1 1 of the same. The Gaddis say a man can only adopt from 

the descendants of a common ancestor and that the adopted son loses all claim on his 
natural family. 
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CHAP- 1. C. adoption of a son from another clan if the kinsmen objected, unless 
Population, perhaps in the case of a daughter’s son, and even then there would 
Caatoms of ^ difference of opinion ; but the majority would support the validity 
inheritance, of the adoptiou. Many written deeds of adoption, old and new, are 
Ugitimacy, fouud in the District ; but writing was formerly resorted to 

i-yaii, § 74. only in cases where a dispute was anticipated either because the 
adopted son was a very distant kinsman, or for some other similar 
reason. 

There is very little formal adoption in this District. A man 
more often makes a will in favour of a kinsman or scn-in-law who 
has lived with him and helped to cultivate his land. 

With regard to a widow’s right to inherit, the Rnjpdts, Brah- 
mans, Khatris, Mahajans, &c., say that she holds foi life on condi- 
tion of chastity and the majority of judicial decisions uphold this 
view. The Kanets of Kothi Sowai* say clearly that so long as she 
continues to reside in her late husband’s house, she cannot be 
dispossessed even though she openly intrigues with another man, or 
permits him to live in the house with her. This is the real custom 
also of tlie Ghiraths and other similar castes in Kangra, though they 
do not admit the fact so bluntly. 

With regard to daughtei-s, all classes agree that, in default of 
sons, an orphan daughter has an interest similar to that of a widow, 
so long as she remains unmarried. The general feeling seems to be 
that a daughter or her children can never succeed by simple inherit- 
ance to landed estate in preference to kinsmen, hoAvever remote. 
This is what the people say when the question is put to them in a 
general way ; but they occasionally take another view in actual 
cases, and the history of estates show that daughtei'S have occasion- 
ally been allowed to inherit.*"' All, however, admit that in default 
of sons a father can, by formal deed of gift, bestow acquired land on 
a daughter or her children ; irndthe people of the hahzdivdri talulcds 
saj that such a gift of ancestral land even would not lye invalidated 
by objections made by kinsmen too remote to perform dirddh or 
offer the pind to a common ancestor. According to this the power 
to object would be limited to the descendants of the donor’s great- 
great-grandfather, for the woi-ship of ancestors is not carried 
farther. The Gaddis and Kanets, howevei’, dispense with these 
.ihrddh ceremonies, and therefore can give no limit beyond which 
the claims of kinsmen should lie rejected as too remote. This does 
not imply that among them the feeling of kinship and of i-io-ht of 
succession is kept alive longer ; the coiitrav^- decidedly the case. 
By ancestral land is generally understood laud once held by the 
■</ common ancestor, not all land whatsoever inherited by the donor. 

Unguagr». eastern group of hill languages is shown in the tables as 

Pahdri, and would appear to be practically the same as the GarhAvali 

(0) Mr. Lyall, however, who probably knows more than anybody else of the peonle 
of the Punjab hills, thinks that the people of Kangra Proper, as distinct from*Slu 
approach both in race ajid language neaier to the w eateru or Dogra than to the eastern 
or Pfth&ri group. 









> 
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of the philologists. Its western bonndaiy is the eastern watershed 
of the Ravi which separates Chamba from Kangra to the north 
it is separated from the Tibetan group of tongues by the mid- 
Himalayas ; to the south it extends as far as the foot of the moun- 
tains, but not to the low hills at their base ; while it stretches away 
eastward through Garhwal and Kumaon to meet the Nepalese. It 
is an Indie language, more akin to Hindi than to Panjabi, and is 
included with Nepalese by Hornle in his Northern Gaudian group. 
But here, as in all mountainous tracts, dialectic variations are 
numerous, each considerable mountain range separating two forms 
of speech which differ in a greater or less degree. Thus the Mandi 
people call their dialect IMandiali, the Kulu people, Kuluhi. Gadi 
is spoken by the inhabitants of the range which divides Kangra 
from Chamba, and Hiridilri by the people of the lower HiU States. 
The character used is the Thakuri or Tankri of the hills, but the 
only literature that the language appears to possess begins and ends 
with a small but interesting collection of ihapsodies in praise of 
Raja Jagat Sing (A. D. 16-50) by a Kangra bard called Gambir Rai 
(J. A. S. B., 1875, p. 192). In his District Census Report for 
1881, the Deputy Commissioner wrote : — 

“ The dialects spoken are various, as may be guessed from a glance 
at the list of principal tribes. The Gaddis, Kashmiris, Labiitias and valley 
people are mostly unintelligible to one another, so far as their own parti- 
cular language or dialect goes, though there is a common colloquial which 
may be styled Pahari, for want of a better name, which is generally 
understood by all. I have taken some trouble to collect some of the words 
used in ordinary conversation, and am satisfied that the disJect which 
generally prevails is distinctly Sauskritic in its origin ; as is also the 
character, though the latter is quite distinct from any character used in the 
plains, and cannot be deciphered except by inhabitants of the district."’ 

The languages of the Kulu Sub-division are further discussed 
in Volume II. 

The following quotation from Sir J. B. LyaU’s Settlement 
Report shows the nature of the institution of caste in the hiU regions 
of Kangra : — 

“Till lately, the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immut- 
ably fixed in the hills as in the plains. The Kdja was the fountain of 
honour, and could do much as he liked. I have heard old men quote 
instances within their memory in which a Kaja promoted a Ghirath to he 
a Rdthi, and a Thakar to be a Rajput, for service done or money given ; 
and at the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship 
persons put under a ban for some grave act of defilement is a source of 
income to the jdgirddr Rajas. I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no such thing 
as a distinct Rfi,iput stock ; that in former times, before caste distinctions 
had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose 
to royal rank became in time Rajput. 

(W) Gadi or Barmauri h?.s been classed by Dr. Grierson as belonging to the 
Chamba group of the W. Pahari dialects. It has the harsh kh for s characteristic of 
other bill dialects, e. g., khako toi sds, khunna, to hear, while many words peculiar 
to Gadi begin yrith kh, e.g , khina, to fall (of snow) old, khinat, hail, khingna, 

to smell. The late Mr. O’Brien compiled a G»di Grammar reprinted as an Appendix 
to this volume. 
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CHAP. I, C. “ This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with 
pnpinatinii I’egard to the Rajputs of these hills. Two of the old royal and now 
essentially Rdjpuc families of this I'istrict, viz., Kotlehr and Bangahal, are 
Social and said to be Brahman by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kdugra 
, the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi: in 
the” diHe^nt Seoraj and other places in the interior of the hills I have met families 
castes. calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into general acceptance as 

Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was 
that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a 
foreign Brahman. On the border line in the Himalayas, between Tibet 
and India Proper, any one can observe caste growing before his eyes ; the 
noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant 
into a Jat ; and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process 
was, I believe, more or less in force in Kdngra Proper down to a period 
not very remote from to-day.” 

And the remarks quoted in the following paragraph show how 
exceedingly indefinite are the lines of demarcation between the 
different castes. 


The following description of the social positions of the principal 
proprietary castes is also taken from Sir J. B. Lyall’s Report : 

“It will be seen that I have divided the Brahmans and others into 
two grades.^ In Mr. Barnes’ account of the population ho makes refraining 
from agriculture the line of distinction between first class and second class 
Brahmans. I think it would be more accurate to put it at refraining from 
ploughing; there are many Brahman families who are too proud to 
plough, but very few who do net do every other kind of field work them- 
selves. Now-a-days the same may be said, with nearly equal tiuth, of the 
better Rajput families. The Mians, or first grade Rajputs, are the mem- 
bers of the 22 royal houses, of whom a list is given in Mr. Barnes’ 
paragraph 262, and of a few other houses such as the Manhas, Sonkla, 
Bangahlia, Chohdn, and Rahtor clans, all of which, either now or at some 
former time, have had a Raja to their head in some part of Northern 
India. 


“ The Rdjpiit clans of the second grade might more properly be called 
first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous of them 
are the Habrols, the Dhatwdls, the Indaurias, the Nangles, the Gumbaris 
the Rdnes, the Banidls, the Rdnats, the Mailes. They marry their 
daughters to the Midns, and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis 
In the statements most of the Thakars have been entered as second class 
Rajputs, and a few as first class Sudras. Most of the Thdkara entered in 
this last class might more properly have been classed as Rathis The 
Nurpur Thakars are all no better than Rathis. A Thdkar if asked in 
what way he is better than a Rathi, will say that his own manners and 
social customs, particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying a 
brother’s widow, &c., are more like those of the Mian class than those of 
the Rathis are. The best line of distinction, however is the marriarro 
connection ; the Midn will marry a Thdkar’s daughter but not a 
The Rathi’s daughter mames a Thakar, and her daughter can then marrV 
a Mian. No one calls himself a Rath,, or likes to be addressed as one 
The term la understood to convey some degree of slight or . Ti, ’ 

distinction between Thdkar and Rathi is, however verv Innao V • ^ 
man of a Rdthi family, like Shib Dial Chaudhri of Chetr^ mkrr^aT-*^ 
daughter to an impoverished Raja and his whole clan gets a kind 
and becomes Thdkar Rdjpfit. So again a Baja out riding falk in 1 ^ 

a Patial girl herding cattle, and Wies her ; there 
togiD, to gi™ its dMrttoto to UigM, Tl,e;b,lethtag,‘e';S„„e“ 
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struggles of families to rise in society in England, except that the 
bers interested in the struggle are greater here, as a man cannot 
^^arate himself entirely from Iiis clan, and must take it up with him or 
> stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game are here 
stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower. 

'I “ After the Kajputs come the families belonging to the Bes Barn, or 
caste division. I have put the Khatris in this, as they are all traders and 
i's shop-keepers, but they claim to belong to the Chatri Barn and to rank 
M with Eajputs. The other castes in this division are the Mahajans, Kaits, 
A' Siids, and Karars, all bankers, traders and shop-keepers. 

?! “ The Sudras of the first grade comprise Thakars, Kathis, and Kanets 

■:! onlyd't. The most important tribes among the second grade Sudras are 
\ the Ghirths, who much exceed any other tribe of the grades in numbers, 
- except in Nurpur, where they are beaten by the Jats. Next after the 
5; Ghirths and Jats in number coma the Loh.-irs, Nais, Kumhars, and 
Tarkhans, most of whom carry on their hereditary professions, though 
' they also own land. This is also tiiio of the Kalals, the Darzis, the 
; Bateras, the Chimbas, the .Jhiwars, and the Suniyars. In this grade are 
f also found the Sainis, the Hindu Gujars, and the Kolis, who are purely 
‘ agricultural tribes; the Lobanas arc also carriers and traders in grains. 
I The Bhojkis, Gusains and Jogis have or had some priestly avocations. The 
amount of laud held by Muhammadans is very insignificant. In Nurpur 
there are a few Syads, Rawals and Artiins ; iii the other parganas the 
Gujars are the only true landholding class among Muhammadans, though 
some artizans calling themselves Saekhs (in origin converts from among 
the lowest castes of Hindus), hold small patches. 

Among the nfch or inferior castes of Hindus, are the Juhihas, the 
Karauuks, the Daugn’s, Chamars, Sarares and Dumnas, whom other 
Hindus look upon as outcastes. Most of them eat the flesh of cows or oxen 
which die a natural death. 


“ Of the total cultivated area of Kiingra Proper (exclusive of the 
three unsettled jdgirs, for which I have no returns of holdings) the 
I Brahmans of both grades own about 18 per cent,; the Rajputs of the first 
I grade about 6 per cent. ; the Bajpiits of the second grade about 15 per 
' cent. ; the Khatris, Mahajans, Kaits, Suds, and Kariirs about 2 per cent. ; 
the Thdkars, Eathis, and Kanets about 37 per cent. ; the 2nd grade 
Sudras about 19 per cent. ; the Muhammadans about 1 per cent. ; and the 
outcast Hindu tribes about 2 per cent. The second class Rajputs, as I 
have said, are really Thakars. The Thiikars and Eathis, therefore, own 
between them about half the country, as the share of the Kanets in 
I Kangra Proper is very small.” 
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Remarks. 

First class Braliraaiis are numeroua in this : about, two-thirds of them aie 

Nagarkotias, and the rest are nearly all Batehrus. They abound most in Uajgiri, Palam, 
and Eihlu. In the second grade the Bojra clan is the only one at all numerous. 

Among first grade Haiputs. the Katoch clan heads the list with 1,144 shareholders; next 
come the Goleria with 020, and the Pathania with 625. They mostly lire in Eajgiri and 
Falam. In the second grade the Habrol and Pathial clans are the most numerous. 

There are 790 Mahajan landholders, almost all in Palam. 

The first grade Sudras, Bathis and Tliakars, who in other parganas hold between a half 
and a third of the whole area, here hold less than a sixth : there are 1,111 Kanets in this 
grade, who nearly all belong to B.mgahal. 

In point of numbers the Ghirths comprise 74 per cent, of the second class Sudra land- 
holders. They lire chiefly in the Kangra Valley, and take there the place which the Bathis 
and Thakars hold in the rest of the country. 

The Gaddis are of coarse Hindus, though I have had them shown apart from the Jdmire, 
or cotton-clad Hindus, as they form, as it were, a distinct nationality. The first class Gaddis 
are divided into Brahmans, Bhata, Rajputs, KhatriSjThakar.s, Bathis and Tarkhans, and the 
second class into Sepis, Badis, Halls, Dhangiis and Lohars. The Dagis have been entered^ 
as second class Gaddis, but they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same 
relation to the Kauets of Bangahal as the Sepis, Badis and Halis do to the first class Gaddis. 
The Bathis are the most numeroua among the Gaddis; the Brahmans and Khatris come next. 
These Khatris are not traders or shop-keepers like the men of the same caste name in ether 
countries; they are the best class of Gaddis, and number among them the beat shepherds 
»nd the richest and most influential men. 

In this pargnnn 2,385 acres of cultivated land, paring Rs, 2,817-13-8, are ovrned by 
Europeans, and are not included in this statement, 
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Remarks. 

Among the first grade Briihmans the Parohifs are nnmerous in the Tharra and Eotia 
talukaii ; among first class Rajpnts the Pathanias count 592 shareholders, moat of whom 
^ live in the northern talukus^ though there are a good many also in Khairan. 

♦ The Indaurias take the lead among second grade Rajputs with 977 shareholders, and are 
followed by the Nangle and Anotar clans, whose bead-quarters are in Jowali. 

The second class Rajputs and the Thakars and Rathis, or first grade Sudras, between 
them hold two-thirds of the lands of the pajgana. 

Among the second grade Stidra landholders, the Jats are the most nnmerous, counting 
1,874 shareholders. They are found chiefiy in taluka Tharra, Jagatpur and Jowali. 

The outcast Hindu tribes own only one-hundredth of the land, a smaller proportion than 
sn any other pargana. 
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Remarks. 

«econd''CTadVtl?e''pnrn^r*^**’l are NaGrarkot-as, and live in the Haldnn. In the 

The Pnthinias Tn’ ^ ^ i ”>.<’< i n <he [u^ttfin side of the pargana 

of the MUn X; nCn'’. X Kajput clana 

Rajput are the ITahre] a '' 'fe cleaaed as second grade 

Rajput tave W pat orhers who call thems^elves 

the lands of the pargana ^ enongh among the Tiiaknrs and Hathi's, who own about half 

Inferior castes are Sudras are Ghirths, and more than two-thirda of the 
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Remarks. 

The Batehru clan, which inhabits the Tira and Mahal Mori tahikaf, is the most numerons 
among first grade Brahmans. In the second grade the Kashah clan numbers not less than 
3,337 shareholders; its head-qnarters are in Nadannti. The Kharwal clan in Rajgmi comes 
next, and after it the Jaria), Barahan, Sardu, and Gorof clans. The nnmber of Brahman 
landholders in this fargana is remarkable; they outnnmbev the Rajputs ; many ot them are 
shop-keepers as well as peasant farmers. The Katoch is the most numerous clan of first 

grade Rajputs; after it comes the Manhas ; these two clans reside chiefly in fuluka Kajgiri. 

The Kotlehria clan numbers 372 shareholders in faZnta Kotlehr. j • 

Of second grade Rajputs the most remarkable clans are, — the Dhatwals and ^atiais m 
Nadaunti ; the Banials in Nadaunti and Mahal Mori ; the Kanes in Rajgin ; the Kanats m 
Mahal Mori, Tira and Kotlehr ; the Mailes in Mahal Mori. 

The first grade Sudras consist of Kathis and Kanets; the former are most numerons in 
Bijgiri and Mahal Mori ; the Kanets are few in number ; they are only found on the eastern 
border of Kangra Proper : in the adjoining countries, on both sides of the Sutlej, they orm 
the great bulk of the population. . . ■ 

Of second grade Sudras the Qhirtts are most numerous ; they live chiefly in Kajgiri on 

the north side of the fnrs^una ; on the sooth side in Kotlehr and Nadaunti there are a ...oo 

many Jats, The Koli clan is pretty numerons in Rajgiri ; like the Kanet it be ongs o 
the country to the east of Kangra Proper. I believe this clan is treated as outcast by other 
Hindus in Rajgfri, though not so in Kahlur and other countries to the east , tec an as 
several times attempted to get the Katooh Raja to remove the ban, but the negotiations nave 
fallen through, baomae the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outoMte the ertamars 

ar© “ ' an I fch - 
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The distinguishing feature in the population of the District is 
the enormous preponderance of the Hindu oyer the Muhammadan 
element, the latter being represented only by isolated colonies of 
immigrants, while the mass of the population has preserved the 
ancient faith in a manner wholly unknown in the plains. The 
circumstance lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindu 
tribes of the District, their caste divisions and customs, for which 
study fortunately there is ami»le material in the reports of Messrs. 
Barnes and LyalL*'"’ According to a general, though now exploded, 
impression, the Brahman caste is a homogeneous whole, whose 
members, knowing no internal distinction amongst themselves, are 
united in one vast conspiracy against the social and religious liberty 
of the “ inferior castes.” As illu.strating the real state of the case, 
Mr. Barne.s’ account of the r:{mifications of Brahman caste in this 
District is a valuable contribution to tlie existing store of informa- 
tion. Tlie Brahmans of Kangra Proper numbei’ nearly one-seventh 
of the entire rwpulatiou (109,00( » in 1901). Almost without excep- 
tion, they profess themselves to 1 elong to the great Sarsut (Saraswat) 
family, but recognize an infinit .' of iaternal .sub-divisions. The first 
distinction to be drawn is tha", iietween Bmhmans who follow, and 
Brahmans who abstain from, agriculture. 'Phose who have never 
defiled their hands with the plough, but have I’estricted themselves 
to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Brahmans ; 
while those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry 
retain indeed the name, but are no longer acknowledged by their 
brethren, nor held in the same reverence by the people at large. In 
the days when these hills Avere the seats of petty independent 
princes, in every principality the Brahmans were arranged into 
classes of different degrees of purity. The Raja was alAvays con- 
sidered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably 
at the counsel of his religious advisers, Avas held binding upon the 
brotherhood. Tn these graduated lists no account was ever taken 
of the T.anuiiildr, or cultivator Brahmans ; these Avere left to them- 
selves in ignoble obscurity. Tlius, in the days of Raja Dharm 
Chanel, the tAvo great tribes of Kangra Brahmans — the iSiagarkotias 

(from Aagarkot, the ancient name of Kangra) and the Bhaterus 

were fomally sub-divided into clans. Of the Nagarkotias, Dharm 
Chanel established thirteen different families, as follows'^^b — 


Pandit, I Nag, 

Misr, I Parohit, 

Rehna or Raina (Kanth), : Bedbircli, 

Panjkarn, , Sotri, 

Bipp (xince extinct), | 


Dichat, 

Awasti, 

Upada, 

Achdri. 


(121 Mr. Barnes’ Report (paragraphs 253—294) from which the following paragraplis 
are quoted almost fertuditi, contains a peculiarly valuable summary of information 
the^accuracy and completeness of whir h is further vouched for by Mr. Lyall at 


paragraph 72 ot his Report. 

(15) These details are given less on account 
striking instance of endless ramification*;. 


of any intrinsic interest than as a 
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^ At the same time the Bhaterus, or the rival tribe, were also — L ’ 

^definitely disposed of. They were divided into two great classes, Population, 
i: Palcka and Kachha ; and these again are sub-divided into famlies : — Brahmans. 


Pakka Bhatkru. 



Bind, 

1 Pohalu, 

Awasti Chitu. 


Dohru, 

Rukhi. 

Kharappa Naj 


Sintu, 

Pambar 

Misr Katu, 

^ ' ri 

Tugnefc, 

Kacha Bhateru. 
Cliatvfan, 

Nag Goslu 

■ V. 

Ghd,hru, j 

Awasti Khar Gajnu, 

ilalil Misr, 


Sugahe, 

Chapa), 

Awasti Tliarknu, 

Awasti Uphrial, 

1 

Achari Pothiai , 
i Pandit Barswal. 



Ghogre. 


To these may be added the Xd<j Pandrik. Briihmans of the 
Xdg gots worship the snakes after which they are named and avoid 
injuidng them. 

Similarly the Samakri Rajpxits, the Bararu Bhats and the 
Jararu do not cut or injure the trees after which they are named, 
while the former at least also woiship the ti-cc. 

The origin of the names of the Pandrik, Kliarappa, and Ghoslu 
clans is accounted for by the pc iplc as follows : — 

In Sammat loOO of Vikarniaditya, a Piaja oi the Kangra 
district, Dharm Chand Ijy name, cclc’oratcd the Jog (feast) cere- 
mony, in order to achieve his desire that Bjahmans should not 
object to receiving dans from his hand.s. In this Jag the Brahman, s 
were asked to receive ddits. One of them acceded to the request 
of the Baja and accepted ddns from his hands. The Raja being 
much pleased with the Bralmiftn proclaimed liim a Pandiikby caste. 

Pandrik is the snake which is regarded as the clxlest son of Bashki 
Nag. Thus the Pandriks became the highest class of the Brahmans. 

Another Brahman who had refused to receive dans was called 
Goslu by ca.ste. Go.slu is a snake of a very Ioav and harmless type. 

The third Brahman who opposed the accejxtance of dan and was 
angry on seeing the first Brahman receiving it wa.s named 
Kharappa (a hooded serpent) Avhich is an extremely venomous 
snake. 

In Goler and Niirpur, once the inheritance of hill chieftains, 
similar gradations exist. The Brahmans there also have assorted 
themselves into classes, which it is unnecessary to detail, of different 
degrees of purity, the agricultural Brahmans being always at the 
bottom of the scale. 

Perhaps in all the hills the Xagarkotias rank the highest, §§ 

They intermarry usually among themselves, and in no case give 
their daughters to another trilxx A Bhateru woman is sometimes 
admitted to the honour of their alliance, but a Bhateru cannot 
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Brahmans. 


Barnes, §§ 
259 - 60 . 


aspire to a Nagarkotia bride. In the same manner, tlie Bhatems 
marry among themselves, condescending to take rvives from the 
class next below them, but never reciprocating the favour, and thus 
the chain is extended until the last link is attainetl. Taken as a 
whole, they are all connected ; for each class gives brides to the one 
above and receives from the one immediately Ijelow them. Thus, in 
the last grade, the male members have a limited field whence to 
select wives, for there are none below them to extend their range ; 
and in the highest grade the difficulty is to obtain an eligible hus- 
band, for there are none above them worthy to espouse their 
daughters. The same cause among the Rajpiit tribes has been the 
chief incentive to female infanticide ; but, to their honour, bo it said, 
the Nagarkotias wei'e never accused of this crime. On the contrary, 
they rear their daughters with tender care and on their marriage 
impoverish themselves to confer a dowry worthy of their name and 
exalted caste. So far do they carry their scruples to exonerate the 
bridegroom from all expenses that they refuse to partake of any 
hospitality at the hands of the son-in-law, and will not oven drink 
water in the rtllagc where he resides.^*’^* 

The purer Brahmans, who abstain from agriculture, hy no 
means restrict themselves to sacerdotal duties ; they will hold land, 
though they will not consent to cultivate it ; they lend money, 
engage in service, discharge village offices such as that of lamhayiJdr 
ov i)atu'dri, and will enter on almost any secular pursuit which prom- 
ises a subsistence. The majority of them know no language 
except the cui'rent dialect of the hills. Some arc sufficiently 
acquainted with the Sanskrit character to read the texts appointed 
for ceremonies ; but few indeed arc entitled to rank as or 

persons learned in the Hindu scriptures. The hill Brahman rvill not 
associate with the same caste from the plains. Both profess mutual 
distrust, and neither will partake of bread cooked by the other. The 
hill Brahman eats flesh, which the Brahman of the plains religiously 
eschews. He is still regarded with considerable reverence. The 
usual salutations from all classes, the king or the peasant, are pairi 
imuiiih' (I fall at your feet), or maHio, fpkr (I Ijow my forehead in 
submission). In returning these courtesies, the Brahman says asJnr 
bad to the higher class, such as Rajputs, and charanji kahjdn to the 
other castes who are worthy of any recognition at all. Besides the 
Brahmans already alluded to, many of the Gaddis, or shepherds of 
the higher hills (as to whom, see below), are Brahmans. These are 
found associating with Khatrfs and men of other castes, all known by 
the common name of Gaddls,^*^^ and all sharing one common profes- 
sion, pasturing their flocks among the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar. 

An interesting discussion of the origin of the various Brahman 
tribes of India will be found in the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orissa.\^^_ 

(U) This, however, ia by no me.ans peculiar to this or any class of Brahmans. The ' 
custom is found throughout the Province. 

(15) Gad, from Gadariya, a Hindi word for shepherd, Gddar, an ewe. 

(19) Yol. I, pp. 
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Speaking of the Himalayan Brahmans, with special reference to this 
District, he finds traces of three distinct elements, cultivator 
Brahmans, and the orthodox Nagarkotias and Bhaterds. The 
cultivator Brahmans he would hold to be either descendants from 
the ancient Aryan emigrants from the plains, who being the first 
comers of their race were forced to submit to various degrees of 
compromise, and to mix with the surroimding population ; or 
remnants of the primitive aristocracy of the high lands whom the 
new-comers, unable to subdue entirely, were obliged to admit to a 
nominal equality. He inclines to think that they derive their 
origin chiefly from the first, but probably from both sources. The 
Brahmans again, who are included in the orthodox classifications, 
are those who, in later days, had flocked to the coui’ts of the petty 
sovereigns, the successive waves of immigration, which have arrived 
within historic times, being carefully preserved in the various 
classes. Another fact to be noted is that, whatever the influence 
acquired by the Brahman immigrants, they have never obtained a 
footing on the hiUs as popular priests. The public ministration at 
the temples has always continued in the hands of the original natives 
of the country, the Bhojkis being, as has been pointed out, a class 
quite distinct from the Brahman caste. 

The Pujarls of the shrines in the Kangra and Simla hiUs have 
grown into a distinct caste, composed originally, it is said, of a 
mixed collection of Nais, Brahmans, Rajputs, and Jogis, who all 
intermarried. Those of the great shrines, such as Jawalamukhi 
and Bhawan, are called Bhojkis. They are aU priests of Devi, and 
their name is said to be a corruption of Pdjki. The Bhojkis are said 
by .Mr. Barnes to be “not Brahmans, though they are the hereditary 
priests of these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread ; 
they intermariy among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and 
are a debauched and profligate set ; the men are constantly in the 
courts involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their 
loose morality.” Colonel Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 
wrote of them as follows : — 

“ The Bhojkis are a unique feature of this District. They are attached 
to the great temples at KAngra and Jawalamukhi, and are supported by 
the income. They claim to be Sarsut Brdhmans ; but, if so, have certainly 
sunk in the social scale, as no ordinary Brdhmans would eat kachi roti with 
them. They appear to occupy much the same position as the Glangaputras 
of Benares, and the probability is that they are mere jogis who have 
obtained a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they have 
entered. The word is evidently connected with the Sanskrit root bhoj, to 
feed, and is taken from the nature of their duties. They intermarry among 
themselves, and with a class of jogis called Bodha Pandits.A^^ They are 
,%yery quarrelsome, litigious and profligate, and may be well characterized 
Dy the famous epithet 'op0o^oiro<ruKo^avToStKOTaXaETr<i>poc which, if I 

(ID The Bhojkis also hold the shrines at Chiatpurni and at Naina Devi in the Sola 
Singhi range. The Bhojkis of Bhawan will take wives frem, but not give daughters 
to, the Bhojkis of the other shrines. 


CHAP I. C. 
Popnlation. 
BrihsMU, 


The Bhojkii. 
Barnet, §261. 


Rajputs. 
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CHAP>1)C. remember right, was translated ‘early rising, base informing, sad litigious, 
Popnl^ion. plaguy fellows.’” 

Masands. Cbamarwa Brahmans are not found in this District. The 

Masands who are Chamars bj caste and are literate people serve as 
Parohits, and conduct ceremonies on nuptials as ^vell as funeral 
occasions. None of the Chamar castes however would perform a 
ceremonial function without consulting a Brahman. 

S^ipBts. The figures for Efijpilts are perhaps of somewhat doubtful value, 

as the line of demarcation lietween Kajpiit and Thakai' is by no 
means clearly marked. In the Census of 1901, 154,000 people 
returned themselves as E ijputs. 

Barnes, § 262 . Any member of a luyal house, belonging to the Dogra Circle of 
principalities across the Eavi, or tcj the Jnllundur Circle on this side 
of the river is essentially Eajpfit. I'hose also w'ith wdiom they con- 
descend to marry are included umler this honourable category. The 
name is assumecl by many other races in the liills, but by the general 
feeling of the country the ap]iellation of Eajpiit is the legitimate 
right of those only to whom it is here restricted. The following is 
a list of the Dogra and Jullundnr Chiefs, with the designations of 
their clans, derived usually from the names of the countries over 
Avhich they once exercised dominion : — 


LIST OF ROVAL CLANS. 


JCLLCNDCE 

CiBCtE. 

Dogra 

Circle. 

1 

Country. 

Clan. 

Country. 

f 

! Clan. 

Chamba 

Chiuiihial. 

Chaiiiha 

Chambial. 

K urpur 

pHthnnia. 

Brfsaiili 

Bilauria. 

Oder 

Goleriii. 

Bhadii 

Bhadwal. 

Datarjiur 

Siba 

Oadwal. 

Mankot 

j JIankotia. 

Sihiia. 

Biudralla 

i Bindial, 

Jaawan 

Jaswal. 

Jasraula 

i Jasrautia. 

Kaiigra 

Katoch. 

Samba 

' SAtnbial. 

Kotlehr 

Kotlebria. 

Jammu 

' Jamuwal, 

Mandi 

Slandial. 

Bhoti 

Bhotia. 

Suket 

Suketer 

Kisliatwar ... 

Kishtwaria. 

Kola 

Koli. 

Badrawar 

, Badrawaria. 


Barnes, § 263. Tt Avill be obseiwed that the Chamba principality ranks in lioth 
gi’oups, the reason being that the tei'ritory is divided by the Ravi. 
The origin of some of the clan designations is not immediately appa- 
rent. For instance, the Nerpur family are called Pathanias,'^®* the 

(13) Of. Patanti or the Patan country the name of a small cliak in the Pathanakot 
Tahsil of Gurdaspur. Mr- B. C. Baylcy. however, thus explains the origin of the name 
Pathania : — 

•• They claim descent from the Tunwars of Delhi, and are said to have got their 
present appellation, because three of their kings in succession were employed by the 
Moghul Emperors in subduing the Pathdns- The death of one of them is said to have 
given rise to the name of the “ Hindu Kush.” He was ordered to march in winter by 
a dangerous pass in the range to surprise an enemy on the other side. On entering 
the pass with his army (of bis own Eajpiit clans) he was told that there was sucllp 
danger of avalanches that it was absolutely necessary to enjoin a strict .silence through- 
out his ranks. He is said to have replied that he was a Rajput, and himself a deota 
and would show fear of neither man nor .spirit, and he directed that they should march 
with every trumpet sounding and every drum beating They proceeded accordingly 
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Datarpur race Dadwals, and so on. The Dadwtlls are called from CHAP. li C. 
DMa, a fort on the Beas, now belonging to 8iba, whence they popTilation. 
seceded. Katoch, the clan appellation of the Kiingra house, is taken 
from the ancient name of the principality. The Bilaurias deduce ‘*^*’** 
their name from Bilawar, a term promiscuously used with Bisauli to 
represent their country. 

The descendants of all these noble houses are distinguished by § 264, 
the honourable title of Midn. When accosted by their inferiors, 
they receive the peculiar salutation of jai Jia, offered to no other 
caste. Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged. 

The inferior, for there are endless gradations even among the Muins, 
first offers the salutation, and the courtesy is usually returned. In 
formei' days great importance was attached to this salutation ; 
unauthorized assumption of the piivilege was punished as a mis- 
demeanour by heavy fine and imprisonment. The Raja, however, 
could extend the honour to high-born Rajputs not strictly belonging 
to a royal clan, such, for instance, as the Sonkles or the Manhas. 

Any deviation from the austei’e mles of the caste was sufficient to 
depiive the offender of the salutation, and the loss was tantamount 
to excommimication. The Rajputs delight to recount stories illus- 
trating the value of this honour and the vicissitudes endured to 
prevent its abuse. The Raja Dhian Singh, the Sikh Minister, him- 
self a Jamuwal Mian, desired to extort the jai diet from Raja Bir 
Singh, the fallen chief of Xiirpur. He held in his possession the 
grant of a valued at Rs. 25,000, duly signed and sealed by 
Ran jit Singh, and delayed pi’esenting the deed until the Nurpur 
chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Bir Singh 
Avas a Raja by a long line of ancestors, and Dhian Singh Avas a Raja 
only by favour of Ranjit Singh. The hereditary chief refused to 
compromise his honour, and preferred beggary to aflfiuence rather 
than accord the jai dia to one Avho, by the rules of the brotherhood, 
was his inferior. The derivation of the phrase is said to be from 
the Avords jai (victory) and dev (king), the expression being equiva- 
lent to due le roi, or haiJ the kimj. 

A Mian, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must Barnes, § 265. 
scnipulously ob.serve four fundamental maxims ; — He must never 
dri\'e the plough ; he must nevei’ give his daughter in marriage tp 
an inferior, nor marry himself much below his rank ; he must 
accept money in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter ; and h|^ 
female household must observe strict seclusion. The prejudice 
against the plough is peihaps the most inveterate of all ; that step 
can never be recalled. The offender at once loses the privileg^l 
salutation ; he is reduced to the second grade of Rajputs ; no Mian 
will marry his daughter, and he must go a step lower in the social 

and as the sun rose the avalanches descended and overwhelmed the Raja and 5,000 of 
his devoted host." (Proceedings of the A. S, Bengal, 1853, page 205). The word 
Pathankot is doubtless derived from the Puthania Ra}put3 whose Taj formerly ex- 
tended as far west as the Ravi. 
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CHAP. I, C. scale to get a -wife for himself. In every occupation of life he is 

Pop^tion. made to feel his degraded position. In meetings of the tribe and at 
marriages Rajpiits undefiM by the plough will refuse to sit at meals 
Eijputi. hal-hdh or plough-driver, as he is contemptuously styled ; 

and many, to avoid the indignity of exclusion, never appear at 
public assembhes. This prejudice against agriculture is as old as 
the Hindu religion. Some say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the 
bosom of mother earth with an iron ploughshare ; others declare 
that the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The 
probable reason is that the legitimate weapon of the mihtary class 
is the sword ; the plough is the badge of a lower walk in life ; and 
the exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a 
renunciation of the privileges of caste,**"' but the prejudice is getting 
less daily. 

Barnw, § 2G6. • The gift of a daughter to one of an inferior caste is scarcely a 
, more pardonable offence than agiiculture. Even Ranjit Singh in 
the height of his prosperity and power felt the force of this pre- 
judice. The Raja of Kangra deserted his hereditary kingdom rather 
than ally his sisters to Dhian Singh, himself a Mian of the Jammu 
stock, but not the equal of the Katoch prince. The Rajputs of 
Kathgarh near Niirpur voluntarily set fire to their houses and im- 
molated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit Singh’s 
alliance ; and when Mian Padma, a Pathania, married his daughter 
to the Sikh monarch, his brethren, undeten-ed by the menaces of 
Ranjit Singh, deprived him and his immediate connexions of the 
jai dia, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants. 
The seclusion of their women is also maintained with severe strict- 
ness. The dwellings of Rajputs can always be recognised by one 
familiar with the country. The houses are placed in isolated posi- 
tions, either on the crest of a hill which commands approaches on 
aU sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously preseved to form an 
impenetrable screen. Where natural defences do not exist, an 
artificial growth is promoted to afford the necessary privacy. In 
front of their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from the house, 
stands the omndi or vestibule, beyond whose precincts no one 
unconnected Avith the household can venture to intrude. A privileged 
stranger who has business with the master of the house may by 
favour occupy the vestibule, but even this concession is jealously 
guarded, and only those of decent caste and respectable character 
are allowed to come even thus far. A remai’kable instance of the 
extremes to which this seclusion is earned is recorded by Mr. Barnes 
as having occurred within his experience. A Katoch’s house in the 
Mandi territory accidentally caught fire in broad day. There was 
no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women, and rather 
than brave the public gaze they kept their apartments and were 

(i») The objection is to the plough. A spade or other implement is not under a similar 
ban. Numbers of Rajputs have taken to work in the tea plantations where the plough 
is not used and many are now taking even to the plough, driven by necessity. 
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sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who wish to visit their parents 
must travel in covered palanquins and those too poor to afford a con- 
veyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through thickets 
and ravines. 

Fifty years ago Mr. Barnes wrote : — 

“ It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajputs cling 
to these deep-rooted prejudices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes 
attest the vicissitudes they have undergone to maintain their fancied 
purity. In the waste land which abounds in the hills a livelihood is offered 
to those who will cultivate the soil for their daily bread ; but this alterna- 
tive involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and they would rather 
follow any precarious pursuit than submit to the disgrace. Some lounge 
away their time on the tops of the mountains, spreading nets for the 
capture of hawks ; many a day they watch in vain, subsisting on berries 
and on game accidentally entangled in their nets ; at last when fortune 
grants them success they despatch the prize to their friends below, who 
tame and instruct the bird for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at 
home and pass their time in sporting either with a hawk, or, if they can 
afford it, with a gunj one Rajput beats the bushes, and the other carries 
the hawk ready to be sprung after any quarry that rises to the view. At 
the close of the day, if they have been successful they exchange the game 
for a little meal, and thus prolong existence over another span. The 
marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs returning from 
the fields, and in the same manner barter flesh for the necessaries of life. 
However, the prospect of starvation has already driven many to take to ■ 
the plough, and the number of seceders daily increases. Our administra-, 
tion, though just and liberal, has a levelling tendency ; service is no 
longer to be procured ; and to many the stern alternative has arrived of 
taking to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the 
pangs of hanger, and death. So long as any resource remains the fatal 
step will be postponed, but it is easy to foresee that the struggle cannot 
be long protected; necessity is a hard task master, and sooner or later 
the pressure of want will eventually overcome the scruples of the most 

bigoted.”(2o) 

This picture is hardly true to life at the present day. For one 
thing the profits derivable from land are much greater than they 
were 50 years ago. In the next place the field of employment for 
those who do not use the plough has increased enormously. Many take 
service in the army and in the civil employ of Government and are 
able to make considerable remittances to their families at home. 


Each clan comprises numerous sub-dmsions. As the family 
^ increased, individuals left the coui’t to settle on some estate in the 
% countiy, and their descendants, though .still retaining the generic 
appellation of the race, are farther distinguished by the name of the 
■ estate with which they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, 

( 20 ) Mr. Barnes’ words are here quoted as they stand ; but it must be remembered 
i they were written .50 years ago ; and 50 years have worked a great change. The 

I following is from Mr. Lyall’s Report, Para. 66 ; “ In Mr Barnes’ account of the 

population he makes refraining from agriculture the line of distinction between the 
’■ . first and second class of Brahmans. I think it would be more accurate to put it at 
*"’Vefraining from ploughing. There are many Brahman families who are too proud 
' to plough, but very few who do not do any other kind ot field work them.selves. 
Noui-a-days the same may be said, ivilh nearly equal truth, nf the better Rajput famihe.i ” 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
BijpAti. 

Barnes, § 267. 



Barnes, § 268. 



CHA^I, C. 
Popnlation. 

Bajpdta. 


Rajpiit tribes 
of the second 
grade. 

Barnes^ § 2G9. 


Barne$, § 270, 
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tliougli not so frequently, the designation of the ancestor furnishes 
a surname for his posterity. Thus among the Pathanias or Xurpur 
Mians, there are twenty-two recognized sub-divisions ; the Golerias 
are distributed into thiiteen distinct tribes ; the Katoch clan has 
four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de- 
nominations. A Rajpiit interrogated by one who he thinks will 
understand these refined distinctions will give the name, not of his 
clan but of his patronymic. To a stranger he gives no detail, but 
ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajput. 

Xext to the royal clans in social importance are those races with 
whom they are connected by marriage. The honour of the alliance 
draws them also within the exclnsrto chcle. It is not easy to 
indicate the line which separates the Rajput from the clans immedi- 
ately below him, known in the hills by the appellation of Thakar**‘> 
and Rathi. The Mian would restrict the term Rajput to those of 
royal descent ; while the Riithi naturally seeks a broader definition, 
so as to include his own pretensions. The limit here given on the 
authority of Mr. Barnes is probably just ; and those only are legi- 
timately entitled to rank as Rajputs who are themselves the members 
of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage Avith them.*^^’ Among 
these tribes the most eminent arc the Manhfis, Jarial and Sonkla 
Rajputs. The Wo former are indeed branches of the Jamuwal clan, 
to which they ai’e considered but little inferior. They occasionally 
receive the salutation of jai din and very few of them engage in 
agriculture. Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great distinction 
in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or Rduds, 
whose title and tenure is said to have pi’eceded that of the Edjds 
themselves. These petty chiefs have long since been dispossessed, 
and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the 
name of Rduo is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Mians. The principal families are those of Chari, Giro, Kanhiara, 
Pathiar, Habrol, Sumbar, Dadwal, and other localities. Besides 
these, the following races occupy a high rank : — The Indauria, 
Malhotar, Salaria, Harchandar, Ladhiarach, Patial, Chib, Jardl, 
Bhugalia and others which it would be tedious to record. AH these 
tribes affect most of the customs of Raputs. They select secluded 
spots for their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular 
with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but have generally 
taken to agi’iculture. In this particular consists their chief distinc- 
tion from the Mians. 


In 1876-7 Col. Gordon Young, Deputy Commissioner, attested 
the following classification of the Rajput septs in this District : 

1st C/oss.— Katoch, Guleria, etc. [Vide list in Hoshiarpur Gazetteer). 

(21) The Thakara constitute the higher grades of See 

following. ^ ' 'ij 

(a) The sliding scale established by this distinction is well illi«f«,t»a .n 
passage extracted from Mr. Lyall’s heport and already quoted in ^ 

his classified figures for castes (page €1). ^ ^ discussion of 
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2nd Class. — Jarial, Manhas, Saunkla, Laddu, Dod, G-horewah, Pathi- 
j^drch, and Harbrol, 

2rd Glass. — PatiAl, Kanthwal, Changra, Guhaina, Bhabauria, Malohter, 
Jhandari, Jaggi, Kharwal, Garl, Sangotra, Bagsotra, and Gomra. 

Class (Rathi but superior). — Nanwarak, Mungla, Dagohia, Mehta, 
[Charina, Narial, Dhurial, Ghunial, Bbateria, Kaledia and Takol. 

5th Class (Rathi but inferior). — Khanauria, Bandinia, Lasai, Barwal, 
^ Alerhia, Saklahia, Bharain, Samania, BhanwAl, Thandole, Darbial, Bhal- 
ania, Bhotia, Sanarch, Ghutidl, Dhattu, Dhangn, Magnw^.1, Dabti^n, Naru, 
Mangleru, Katuhia, Bhakharia, Kharware, Ghaly^l, Sudan, Riyal, Rangra, 
Siohia, Thalwal, Diaur, Satotia, Saprhia, Dolakh, Karenu, Sahotra, Cha- 
hotra, Garr, Bareha, Gorria, Ghonalia, Botri, Diinjla, Andrenia, Dhatyal, 
Kharyal, Badhmania, Daroga, Salohar, Katwal, Taparydl, Kale, Dharwal, 
Sodial, Jamla, Bandharwal, KatHania, Bang, Kanait, Bharerhia, Gadhwal, 
Dadwal, Gudahria, Phalwaria, Nanohlia, Bhagwahia, Ganotra, Dhulia, 
Dogru, BanyAl, Bundle, and Dhatydlia. 


The Rathis muster 


a lai’ge 


number (51,000, 


m 


1901). They 

arc essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the 
Isurpur and Hamirpur Tahsils. The Rathis and the Ghirths con- 
stitute the two great cultivating tribes in Kangra Proper and the 
hills below it, where they fill much the same position as do the 
Kanets (compare Volume II) in the parts to the east. In aU level 
and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil is fertile and produce 
exuberant, the Ghirths abound ; while in the poorer uplands, where 
the crops are scanty and the soil demands severe labour to com- 
pensate the husbandman, the Rathis predominate. It is as rare to 
find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet a Ghirth in the more secluded 
hiUs. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the 
different habits and associations ci OtttwiT by the different localities 
have impressed upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and 
character. The Rathis generally are a robust and handsome race; 
their features are regular and well defined ; their colour usually 
fair ; and their limbs athletic as if exercised and invigorated by the 
stubbom soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, 
the Ghirth is dark and coarse-featured ; his body is stunted and 
sickly ; goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race ; and the reflec- 
tion occurs to the mind that, however teeming and prolific the soil, 
however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not 
A equally adapted to the development of the human frame. The 
® Mthis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take 
little or no part in the labours of the field. In origin they belong 
neither to the Rajput nor to the Sudra class, but are apparently an 
amalgamation of both. Some Rathis wear the janeo (see note to 
- p. 81). Though they appear to be degenerate Rdjputs yet as they 
approximate more to the Ghirths than to the Rajputs proper, they 
-' ^^should, if they are to be definitely classified, be classed as Sudras. 
Their ranks are being constantly increased by defections from the 
Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring of a Rajput 
father by a Sudra mother would bo styled a Rathi, and accepted as 
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OHAP. I, C. Ijy brotherhood. The septs of the Eathis are innumerable ; 

Population- no one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them. They 
Eathis numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed 

their distinguishing names are generally derived. A Eathi is 
cognisant only of the sects which immediately surround him. They 
foim a society quite sufficient for his few wants, and he has little 
idea of the extent and ramifications of his tribe. The higher septs 
only are generally stjded Thakars. These are affronted at being 
called Eathis, although they do not affect to be pure Eajputs. The 
Eathis generally assume the thread of caste. They avoid wine, and 
^ are extremely temperate and fiiigal in their habits. They take 
,■ money for their daughters, or exchange them ; a practice reprobated 
by the shastrds and not countenanced by the highest caste. On the 
death of an elder brother, the widow lives with the next brother, 
or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value 
from the husband she selects. Altogether, the Eathis are the 
best hill subjects of the Government ; their manners are simple, 
quiet and unaffected ; they are devoted to agriculture, not 
unacquainted ivith the use of arms, honest, manly, industrious and 
loyal.<^'> 


Ghirtha. 
Bamu, § 273. 


The Ghu'ths or Chiings (the latter designation being merely 
another name for Ghirths prevalent in the neighbourhood of Nurpur 
and Haripur, as Bahti is prevalent for the same people in the lower 
hills to the oast) are sub-divided into numerous septs. The total 
number of Ghirths in the District in 1901 was 120,000. There is 
a common saying that there are 360 varieties of race, and that the 
sub-divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive. The Ghirths 
predominate in the valleys of Palam, Kangra, and Eihlu. They are 
found again in the Hal Dun or Haripur Valley and are scattered 
elsewhere in every portion of the District, generally possessing the 
richest lands and the most open spots in the hills. The Ghirths 
rank as Sudras, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities 
wherein they are found. The open valleys, although containing the 
finest lands, are also the only accessible portions of the hills. The 
more refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, 
though accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They 
abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women 
were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. The Ghirths are a 
most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole 
year in the various processes of agriculture. As the rains set in they 
are engaged in planting out the young rice, the staple commodity of 
the valleys. Foi this purpose the fields are worked into mud, nearl''’'.. 
two feet deep — an operation in which the women take a prominent^ 


( 23 ) A local proverb gives a less favourable version of the Rathl’s character : ‘ Kila 
Kharappa-— dung! choi— Kathi mitar na karige koi.’ ‘ The Eathi is lika a cobra 
erect, ora deep stream. Let no one make a friend of him.’ ^ ^ ^ ° 
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part, standing all day in the field up to their knees in mire, with 
their petticoats looped to their waists. The rice is subjected to 
several weedings, and when ready for the sickle, the women help 
to reap, stock and winnow the grain. These labours are not con- 
cluded before the time for winter sowings, when a similar though 
round of toil commences for another crop. In 
cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women carry 
wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets 
for sale. From these details it will be perceived that the Ghirths 
have no easy time of it, and their energies and poAvers of endurance 
must be most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. To look 
at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. 
The men are short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which 
equally afiPects both sexes), dark and sickly in complexion, with little 
or no hair on their faces. Both men and women have coarse features, 
more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger 
women may be called pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to 
spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very 
litigious and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to blows ; 
and though intemperate, they are still thrifty. A Ghirth seldom 
wastes his substance in drink. In their dealings with one another 
they are honest and truthful; and altogether their charactei’, though 
less peaceable and manly than that of the Kathi, has many valuable 
traits. The Ghirths being Sddras, do not wear "(he janeo, or thread 
of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange 
them. A widow is expected to marry her husband’s brother, who, 
if she left his protection, Avas entitled by the law of the country to 
her restitution. 

The Gosains used to be the wealthiest capitalists of the District 
The Mahajans and Suds have uoav outstripped them. Numerically, 
the most important of the commercial tribes is that of the Khatrfs 
(7,000), to whose hands the petty trade of the Distiict is mostly 
confined. After them rank Kaits, Karars, and Suds. The Kait of 
the hills is not identical Avith the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to 
the Vaisya, or commercial class, and ranks with Mahajans, Avearing 
the juneo, or sacred thread. The Kayath of the plains is a Siidra, 
and is not entitled to assume the janeo. All these classes give largo 
sums for brides, and their matrimonial arrangements are the most 
comphcated and difficult of all the ^sterns in vogue in the hiUs. 
It is not unusual for five or six famihee to enter into a species of 
confederacy, by Avhich each party is bound to give a bride and to receive 
one in exchange ; the intricacies are most puzzling ; and Avhen 
disputes arise it is almost impossible to unravel the tangled skein. 

^Rs. 800 is not an extraordinary price to pay for a Avife, Avhile 

For some notes of interest on the Ghirth Customs, their Proverbs and R waj- 
i-am see the Monograph on the Ghirths (No. Ill of the Punjab Ethnographj’)- 

The Kihara sept is supposed to have the power of injui’ing children by sorcery. 
The tueu are employed as navvies, and are not namerous. 


perhaps lighter 
addition to the 
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CHAP. I, C. Khatris will pay Rs. 2,000. The term Kardr is used contemptu- 
Popnlation. ously by Rajputs to stigmatize any one of their race who shows 
Commercial effeminacy or Want of courage. 

castee. '' “ 


Jen' Go^inV Among the religion.s orders in the hills, the most remarkable are 
«srn«», § 380 . the Gfosains, who are found principally in the neighbourhood of 
NMaun and Jawalamukhi, but are also scattered in small numbers 


throughout the District. They are an enterprising and sagacious 
tribe. By the imles of their caste retail negociations are inter- 
dicted, and their dealings are exclusively wholesale. Thus they 
possess almost a monopoly of the trade in opium, which they buy 
up in Kulu and carry down to the plains of the Punjab. They 
speculate also in charas, shawl- wool, and cloth. Their transactions 
extend as far as Haidarabad in the Dakhan, and, indeed, over the 
whole continent of India. The Gosains are distinguished by the 
general name of Dasnami or Saniasi, and are divided, as the former 
name implies, into ten ti-ites. The prevalent tribe in these hills is 
Gfri, the name of the sect being adopted a^ a patronymic by aU the 
members, as, for instance, Fateh G:r, Bahadar Glr, Mani Gir, &c. 
The founder of this caste was one Shankar Acharaj, whose ton 
pupils are the patriarchs of the ten sects into which the brother- 
hood is distributed. By strict rules, they should live a life of 
celibacy, recruiting their ranks by adopting disciples (chelds) from 
pure tribes, who may l^e Avilling to devote their offspring to become 
Gosains. But in these hiUs this prohibition is seldom observed, and 
most of the Gosains yield to the temptations of marriage. Sons, 
however, are not eligible to succeed to the inheritance of the 
father, whose heii'S are his adopted disciples. Those who marry are 
styled gharbdri and live by agriculture. MaUddri GoSainS remain in 
religious communities, and, though they do not mai'ry, they keep 


women. 


The Gosains are sub-divided among themselves into small 
coUeges {akhdra), each rvith a recognised head or mahant, Avho has 
the supreme control over all the property, personal and I'eal, belong- 
ing to the community, the other members of the fraternity being 
dependent upon his bounty for the share they may receive of the 
common wealth. "WTien a viahant feels that his end is near, he 
elects one of his disciples, by word of mouth, to succeed him. His 
election is seldom disputed. Should the vmhanf die suddenly rvith- 
out having nominated a successor, the fraternity meet together, and 
with the aid of other Gosains proceed to elect one of their number 
to the vacant office. After installation the nerv nialiant proceeds to 
a second ceremony of even greater interest, the distribution of the 
deceased mahant’ s effects, in which he is guided by no rule, but 
simply by his estimate of the relative Avorth a nd capacity of each of 


(26) A local proverb runs “ Koan, Karfiran, kutian, basah na karna sutean.” ‘ Do 
not trust a crow, a Karar or a dog, even asleep.' Another says -. “ Dam Kararin 
baspea,tanbudhiao ]ao.’ When the Karar holds the purse-strings, the old woman 
has to make many visits— t.e., before she gets reasonable terms.’ 
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lis disciples. This distribution (called hhanddra), strange as it may 
ippear, is seldom contested or impugned. A Gosain’s body is not 
3urned but buried, and over his remains a shrine is raised, dedicated 
to MahMeo, and called a Snmddh. Every Gosain, at decease, is 
supposed to be incoi'iiorated with the divinity cf Mahadeo. The 
ceremony of admitting a chela or disciple is very simple. His choti, 
the tuft Avhich every Hindu cherishes on the crown of his head, is 
first severed by the Guru, or master. The hair is then closely 
shaved, and the Guru-mantar, or incantation, being read, the chela 
is duly initiated. This is the account given of the Gosains by Mr. 
Barnes, but now they are not the great capitalists that they were, 
though they still hold almost a monoply of the Kulu opium trade, 
and the great pakka residences and wai’ehouses erected in former 
years at Jawalamukhi are mostly empty, if not in ruins. 


The Jogis of the bills are only in name. They live by 
,J hogging and also engage in agriculture. They observe no tenets to 
A distinguish them from ordinaiy Hindus. They are a separate race, 
rj. marrying among themselves alone, but following no pecuhar 
'' professions. 


The Gaddis (9,000) are the most remarkable race in the hills. In 
features, manners, dress, and dialect they differ fundamentally from 
_ all the rest of the population. They reside exclusively upon the 
snoAvy range which divides Chamba from Kfogra. A few have 
wandered down into the valleys which skirt the base of the chain, but 
i Jthe great majoi'ity live on the heights above. They are found from 
,aan elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet, up to 7,000 feet, above which 
m altitude thei'e is little or no cultivation. They preserve a tradition 
^ of descent from refugees from the Punjab plains, stating that their 
. ancestoi’s fled from the open countiy to escape the honors of the 
‘ Musalman invasions, and took refuge in these ranges, which were at 
^ that peiiod almost uninhabited. The term Gaddi is a generic name 
under rvhich ai'e included Brahmans, Khatrls, a few Rajputs, Rathis 
and Thakurs. The majority, however, are Khatris, and the sub- 
divisions of the caste correspond Avith those of the Khatrls of the 
plains.'”’ Impure castes such as Badis, Sipls, Halls, &c., are also 


1 


( 26 ) j’qp many interesting notes on the Gaddis see the Monograph (No. II) of the 
Punjab Ethnography by the late Mr. E. O'Brien, C. S. _ ^ _ . 

Tliis is not apparently borne out by the list of Khatris goti given m the 
Monograph. The following are the gots of the Khatri Gaddis, as supplied by 
Bakhird, Gaddi, and is given for ivliat it is worth : — 


a 

¥ 




Barsaiii 

Phatu 

Koraru 

Mogu 

Snndhu 

Kahlu 

Thakleg 

Sahnu 

Bhundu 


(Siiiri) Tliakkar 
(Lalhai) Rajput 
i Targain 
Chapetii 
Jhurai n 
Bihant 
Bihan 

(Marthan) Thakkar 
Chugai nu 


Thosaru 

Badan 

Chadld 

Galoti 

Bakhre 

Diigran 

Cbaledi 

Magletu 

Bhatelu 

Thakrd 


The aheep are worshipped at the full moon in Asirh— an instance of 
worship of the means of livelihood which is prevalent in the whole of India. 


that 
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styled Gaddis. The Gaddis are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural 
race. The greater poihion of their wealth consists of flocks of sheep 
and goats, which they feed half the year (the winter months) in tbe 
valley of Kangi’a, and in Siiket and !Mandi, and for the other half 
drive across the range into Chamba and L/ihul. They hold lands on 
this side and also in Chamba, and in former days were considered 
Subject to both States. At the present day the bold of the Cbamba 
chief over them has materially relaxed, and many continue all the 
year round on this side of the range, acknowledging no allegiance 
whatever to Chamba. It was a inile with these simple people, when- 
ever fined by the Kangra authorities, to pay a similar penalty into 
the Chamba treasuiy. But British institutions have taught them 
greater independence, and tbe infraction of this custom is now more 
frecpiont than the observance. Two rupees for every hundred head 
of sheep or goats are paid to the Govoniment as pasturage tolls. 
Many Gaddi's ^cultivate a winter crop of wheat in Kangra, and, 
returning with their flocks, gi'ow summer or rain crop at Barmaur 
on tbe other side of the snow. They wear clothes of homespun 
cloth, the produce of their own flocks. The head-dress of the men 
is a remarkable highpeaked cap, with flaps to pull down over the 
ears, in cases of severe weather. The front is usually adorned with 
a garland of dried flowers, a tuft of feathers or a string of red beads, 
the seeds of parasitical plants growing in the forest. The I’est of 
their dress is a frock made very capacious and loose, secured round 
the waist with a black woollen cord. In the body of this frock, the 
Gaddi stores tbe most miscellaneous aidicles. His own meal tied up 
in an untanned leather pouch, with two or three young lambs just 
bom and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes foi* bis master, 
are the usual content'^. His legs are generally bare : but occasion- 
ally he wears woollen trousers veiy loose at the knee to allow free 
motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle, over Avhich it lies 
in folds, so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
wear a similar frock, secured with the same wooUen cord. Their 
garment, however, fits rather tighter about the body, and reaching 
to the ankle is both modest and becoming. The head-dress is a 
chddar, or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of the body, 
and sometimes fastened in the shape of a turban, Avith a loose 
streamer behind by way of oriiament.'^^ The Gaddis are a very 
simple and virtuous l ace, remarkable, even among the hill population, 
for their eminent regaid for tnith. Crime is almost unknown among 
them, and their women are chaste and modest. They are frank and 
merry in their manners, and constantly meet together, singing and 
dancing in a style peculiar to themselves. They are gi-eat tipplers, 
and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
enhanced by deep potations. In person they are a comely race 
The women fiequently are very beautiful, their features regular^ 


tattooing, chiefly ia the face and apparently for 
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nd the expression almost always mild and engaging. The Gaddis CH AF- 1 . C. 
ith some exceptions wear the thread of caste, and are much Popalation- 
tricter in Hindu customs and observances thaii most of the inhabi- (jaddii. 
ants of the higher ranges of the Himalaya. They are not a veiy 
widely" diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamba, 
inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and are found also on 
the southern face of the Badrawai* hiUs across the Ravi. Their 
peculiar caste, Khatri, and their position in the ranges immediately 
above Lahore, favour the tradition that originally they were 
fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Muhammadan 
inroads. 

The Gaddis of one caste wiU not give their daughters in mar- 
riage to or receive a girl in marriage from their own caste, e.g., a 
Barsain will not many a Barsain girl or give his daughter to a Barsain, 
but he win marry a girl cf any other caste or give his daughter in 
marriage to any other caste but his oavu. A gii'l on marriage leaves 
her own caste and becomes of the same caste as her husband. 

A Gaddi who wears the janeo will marry a girl from a caste 
which does not wear ihe janeo or give to such a caste. A Gaddi will 
not marr)^ with the menial castes, Hali, Slpi, Bad!, &c. The Gaddis 
(except menials) who do not tvearthcyaaeo call themselves Thakkars. 

The rights of the Gaddi shepherds, in their pasture grounds, 
are fully described in Chapter II. They are possessed of rights, 
both in the low hills and in the higher ranges, over all, or almost all, 
the pasturable land in the District, their ‘ nins ’ being styled in the 
hiUs ban, in the snowy range dlidr. In the pasturage of these runs 
a special right of property (called warm) is recognised, as distinct 
from the property in the soil, which belongs to the ordinary village 
communities. So clearly defined is this right of property, that the 
Gaddi wdris often exacts a fee from the other shepherds who graze 
with him. Sir J. B. Lyall’s account, of which the above is the briefest 
possible summary, is too full for extraction. The following, how- 
ever, may be quoted from section 40 of his Settlement Report : — 

“ At the end of November, or early in December, they (the Gaddis) 
arrive in their winter quarters in the low hills where they remain some- 
thing less than four months. By the Ist of April they have moved up into 
the villages on the southern slopes of the snowy range or outer Himalaya, 
and here they stay two months or more, gradually moving higher and 
higher, till about the 1st June or a little later, when they cross the range 
anti make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, Bara 
Bangahal or Lahnl. After a stay there of thiee or three-and-a-half months 
they recross the outer Himalaya about the 15th September, and again stay 
on its southern slope from two an! a half to three months, working 
gradually down till about the 1st December, when they are ready to move 
-toff again to the low hills. The original home of the Gaddi race was on the 

(*fl) Some only of the Thakkar and Rathi wear ihey'aneo. The Rajas used to confer 
it on the latter for serr ices rendered. The menial Badi's, Sipis and HiUs. do pot 
of coarse wear it, nor, according to Bakhird, Gaddi, the Tntrai, Dgharota, Baglertu, 

Qhiri and Leori g6U. 
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heail waters of the Ravi rivor in Chamba t.^rritory, to the north of the 
Dhaola Dhar, or outer Himalaya. 'I'ho country behind that great range 
commonly goes by the general name of Gadderan or Gaddi land ; but for 
a long time pa^^t great luitnber.s of Gaddis have resided for a part of the 
year, or for tlio whcde, and held land, in that part of Kangra which extends 
alonaf the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar from Boh, in taluKa Rihlu, 
to ISir in taluka Bangahal. At least three-fourths of those who live in 
Kangra have also shares in lands and houses in Chamba territory. Most 
of the slicpherils to be found in Kangra are of those families which own 
land in both territories, but some, notably in Nurpur, are subjects of the 
Chamba State only. All the well-to-do Gaddis in onr teuritory own sheep 
and goats, some few families as many as a thousand head, many from three 
to four liiindred. 'I'hey talk of them as their dhan, a use of the word 
which e.^piesscs the fact that the flock is the main source of their wealth. 
From about 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or kanddh : three or four men 
and .several dogs accompany the flock, which camps out night and day all 
the year round. If a man owns many head, he takes with him one or 
more bowal, or hired shepherds, but commonly the men with a flock are 
all of them part proprietors, and if a man has very few head, he will not 
go himself, but get a friend or kinsman who is going to take them with 
his own.” 

The Kashmiris reside almost exclusively in Nurpur and Tiloknath. 
There are a few scattered families in other parts of the District, 
but not exceeding a hundred together. They are divided among 
themselves into several gradations, but no restrictions on marriage 
are recognised except among immediate relations.'^' They were for- 
merly almost exclusively employed in the shawl trade, but that trade 
never recovered the'bloAv dealt to it by the Franco-Gennan Avar, 
and has now ceased to exist. The great majority of the shaAvl 
weavers have left the toAvn, and little remains but ruined houses and 
roofless walls, to evidence the position Avhich Nurpur once held. 
The Kashmiris are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very de- 
ficient in personal courage, and so litigious that their disposition for 
law has become a proverb. Tavo women Avill wrangle all day till 
night sets in ; they will then call a truce, and put doAAm a stone in 
token of the armistice. Next morning the stone is removed, and 
the dispute is renewed with double acrimony. Tl)e men fight with 
each other, and it is not uncommon for one to bite off the ear or 
nose of his antagonist. The apprentices will often receive advances 
and abscond, while the master workman cheats his labourers by 
withholding their just dues. They are remarkable for their diity 
and immodest habits. The women wear a wadded red cap, and a 
loose lined frock quite open to the Avind, filthy and unbecoming. 
The men ACear better clothes, and are remarkable for high foreheads 
and JeAvish features. They speak a dialect intelligible only to them- 
selves, though they are aKo conversant Avith the ordinary vernacular. 
The shaAvls of Nurpur and Tiloknath were not much prized. The , 
work was infei-ior— a result Avhich the Kashmiri's attribute to the 
hardness of the water, communicating a roughness to the shawls, and 
thereby greatly detracting from their marketable value. 

(30) Marriages with first cousins are not only allowable but frequently occur. 
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The Gnjars of the hills ai’e quite unlike the caste of the same 
designation in the plains, where they are known as an idle and 
thieving race, enemies to cultivation and improvement. The only 
similarity exists in the pastoral habits of both classes. The hill 
Giljars are exclusively a pastoral tribe. Their wealth consists of 
buffaloes, as that of the Gaddis consists chiefly of sheep and goats. 
They live in the skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence 
exclusively by the sale of the milk, gki and other produce of their 
herds. While the men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out 
tending them in the woods for weeks together, the women repair 
to the markets every moiming with baskets on their heads carrying 
little earthen pots filled with milk, butter-milk and ghi, each pot 
containing the propoi'tion required for a day’s meal. During the 
hot weather, the Gujars usually drive their herds to the upper 
ranges, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich grass which springs 
up during the rains, and at the same time attain condition from the 
temperate climate and the immunity from the venomous flies which 
torment their existence in the plains. 

The Gujars are a fine manly race, with peculiar and handsome 
features. They are never known to thieve. Tlieir women, who 
are, as a rule, tall and graceful in figure, are supposed to be not 
very scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets and 
carrying about their stock for sale, unaccompanied by their husbands, 
undoubtedly expose them to great temptations. The Gujars are 
found all over the District, abounding particularly about Jawalamukhi, 
Tira, and Nadaun. A large majority are Muhammadans. The 
Hindu Gujars are found especially in the direction of the Mandi 
'border, but are a small sect compared to the Mussulmans. 

In the hills, even more than in the plains below, occupations 
tend to merge into one another, so that it is most difficult to dis- 
tinguish the outcaste classes. The Chamar, the Jhfnwar, and the 
artisans appear to be tolerably distinct. But even this is not the 
case everywhere ; while throughout the hills we find a mixed class 
known as Koli, Dagi, or Chanal, who not only perform the usual 
services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occupations of 
very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of the people who call themselves Barhai, or some 
ther caste which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, arc really 
oli by caste, and have adopted the occupation merely of the caste 
nder whose name they are shown. And even the inferior castes 
hich bear the same name in the hills as in the plains, often adopt 
very different habits and occupy very different positions in the two 
tracts. One difference is probably almost universal, and that is that 
the hiUs almost all menial castes occupy themselves veiy largely 
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field labour, and in some parts the Kolfs are generally known 
flalis or Sipis, words in common use in the plains for two classes of 
agricultural labourers. At the same time it would appear that the 
services performed and dues received by village menials are less 
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commonly regulated by custom in the hills than in the plains. Chamars 
number 57,000. The social position of the menial classes in the hills 
is thus described by Mr. Banies in section 277 of his Eeport; — 

“ Those classes who are to»> proud or too affluent to plough, and yet 
hold land, generally entertain kdmas, or labourers from these outcast 
races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of slavery. He gets 
bread to eat and a few clothes a year, and is bound to a life of thankless 
exertion. These castes are always first impressed for begdr, or forced 
labour, and, in addition to carrying loads, have to provide grass for the 
camp. In the hills the depression of these castes is more marked than I 
have observed elsewhere ; their manner is subdued and deprecatory ; they 
are careful to announce their caste ; and an accidental touch of their 
persons carries defilement, obliging the toucher to bathe before he can 
regain his purity. If any person of this caste has a letter to deliver, he 
will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, but not transmit it direct 
from hand to hand. He is not allowed to approach near, and in Court, 
when summoned, he will stand outside, not venturing, unless bid, to 
intrude within the presence. If encouraged to advance he does so with 
hesitation ; while all the neighbours fall back to avoid the contamination 
of his touch. Under the rule of the Rajas they were subjected to endless 
restrictions. The women were not allowed to wear flounces deeper than 
four inches to their dress, nor to use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. 
Their houses were never to exceed a certain size, nor to be raised above 
one floor ; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair, and in 
their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, instead of riding in 
li jampan or chair, as allowed to every other class. Certain musical 
instruments, such as the dafal, or drum, and naJcara or trumpet, were 
positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions are still observed, 
although, ot course, there has been no sanction given or implied by the 
officers of Government.” 

Barwiila and Batxval are Iavo words used almost indifferently 
to express the same thing, the former being more commonly used 
in the lower hills, and the latter in the mountain ranges of Kangra. 
In Chamba both names are current as synonyms. But the Batwal 
of Kangi’a is a true caste, while Barwala is little more than the 
name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely with 
the Lahhar or BaldJiar of the plains, and denote the village watch- 
man or messenger. In the higher hills this office is almost confined 
to the Batwals, while in the lower hiUs it is performed by men of 
various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 
Barwala. These men are also the coohes of the hills, and in fact 
occupy much the same position there as is held by the Chamars in 
the plains, save that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra 
they are also known as hirmnd' or MrnuV, a word which properly 
means a man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for 
hegdr or forced labour. Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field labourers by the 
Rajputs and allied races of the hills, who are too proud to cultivate 
with their own hands. They are trae village menials, and at||:^ v 
upon -^age guests, fill pipes, bear torches, and carry the bnde- 
groom’s palanquin at weddings and the hke, and receive fixed fees 
for doing so. In the towns they appear to be common servants. 
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ley are of the loivest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, 
aparently hardly if at all above the Dumna, or sweeper of the 
EUs ; but the Batwal has perhajis a slightly higher standing than 
le Barwala. Indeed the name of Barwala is said to be a corruption 
Baharwala or “ outsider,” because, hke all outcasts, they live in 
le outskirts of the village. In the higher ranges and where they 
re known as Batwal, they are almost all Hindus ; but when they 
3scend to the loAver hiUs or plains and take the name of Barwala 
ley are almost entirely Musalmfin. 

The Dumna, called also Domi*a, and even Diim m Chamba, is 
ihe Chiihra of the hiUs proper, and is also found in large numbers in 
.he submontane Districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur. Like the 
biihra of the plains he is something more than a scavenger; but 
hereas the Chuhra Avorks chiefly in gi’ass, the Dumna adds to this 
ccupation the trade of Avorking in bamboo, a material not available 
to the Chiihra. He makes sieves, AvinnoAving fans, fans, matting, 
ass rope and string, and generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, 
arniture, and other articles ordinarily made of bamboo. When he 
ionfines himself to this sort of Avork and gives up scavenging, he 
appears to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the loAver hiUs, and 
DCcasionaUy Sarial. The Dumna appears hardly ever to become 
Musahnan or Sikh, and may be classed as Hindu ; though being an 
outcast, he is not allowed to draAV Avater from Avells used by the 
irdinary Hindu population. The Diimna is often called Diim in 
ther parts of India, as in Chamba, and is regarded by Hindus 
s the type of uncleanness. Tet he seems once to have enjoyed 
Is a separate aboriginal race some poAver and importance. Further 
nformation regarding him Avill be found in Sherring (I, 400) and 
JiUiott (I, 84). He is of course quite distinct from the Diim-Mfrasi. 


™ These two words, together Avith a third name Chanal, are used 
•'litdmost indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the 
■'®tighest hiUs. General Cunningham ljelieA’'es that the hills of the 
y unjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging to the 
^^ame group as the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the 
■™%resent Kolfs are veiy probably their representatives. He points 
rirt that da, the Kolian for water, is .'<till used for many of the 
' ^mailer streams of the Simla hiUs, and that there is a line of tribes 
' ttp Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as Allah- 
Mbad, all of Avhich use many identical words in their vocabularies, 
;^»id have a common tradition of a hereditary connection with 
Jifrnrking in iron. The irame of Kulii, hoAveAi^', he identifies Avith 
xulinda, and thinks that it has nothing in common Avith Kol. 
nf ortunately Kola is the ordinary name for any inhabitant of 
HkuIu ; and though it is a distinct Avord from Koli, and Airith a 
f^tinct meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 
^.oli Avhen Avritten in the Persian character; and it is just possible 
;hat the figures may inclride some ferv persons who are Kole, but 
rot Koli. The names Koh, Dagi, and Chanal seem to be used to 
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denote almost all the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, 
such a.s those of Kangra Proper, the Koli and Chanal are of higher 
status than the D%i, and not very much lower than the Kanet and 
Ghiidh or loAvest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may te 
said to occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chanal 
very much the same position as the Chamar in the plains, while the 
Dagi coiTesponds more nearly with the Chiihra. In Kuli'i the three 
words seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only 
the lowest castes, Imt also mcmljers of those castes Avho have 
adopted the pinsuits of respectable artisans. Even in Kangra the 
distinction aj)pears doubtful. ]\Ir, LyaU quotes a ti'adition Avhich 
assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god to the 
daughter of a Kuld demon, to the Kanets and Dagis of Kulu, the 
latter having ])ecome sepainto owing to their ancestor, Avho marrietl 
a Tibetan AA'oman, haA’ing taken to eating the flesh of the ijal', 
which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindils, and he thinks tbat the 
story may point to a mixed Mongol and Hindu descent for both 
castes. Again he Avrite^ : “ I’he Koli class is pretty numerous in 
Rajgfri on the north-east side of jiargano Hamirpur ; like the Kanet 
it belongs to the country to the east of Kdngi’a Proper. I believe 
this class is treated as outcast by other Hindus in Rajgfri, though 
not so in Bilaspur and other countries to the east. The class has 
several times attempted to get the Katoch Raja to remove the bwi, 
but the negotiations haA'e fallen through because the bribe offered 
was not sufficient. Among outcasts the Chamars are, as usual, the 
most numerous.” Of parjana Kangra he Avrites : “the Dagfs 
have been entered as second class Gaddis, but they properly belong 
to a different nationality, and bear the same relation to the Kanets 
of Bangahal that the Sipfs, Badfs, and Halfs (also classed as second 
class Gaddis) do to the first class Gaddis.” The Avord Dagi is some- 
times said to be derived from ddgh, a stain or blemish ; but it is 
hardly likely that in the hills, of all parts of the Punjab, a Avord of 
Persian origin should be in common use as the name of a caste, and 
Mr. Anderson’s derivation. Part II (Chapter III, Section C), is far 
more probable. At the same time the Avord is undoubtedly used as 
a term of opprobrium. ChanM is perhaps the modem form of 
Chandffia, the outcast of the hills, so often mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini and elsewhei'e. 
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The Lobanas are found in ten or tAvelve villages of Niirpur Tahsil, 
, .r- m , , ™ r especially in the In- 

Nurpur Tahstl.' Dera Tahstl, t ^ Tit 

Ghotra. t Datle. ClcXlirrl- 111 *1 

Kalwana. ^ 

Dhothal. 1 
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(Bl) Said to be from tand, a caravan. 

names are said to be derived from places of settlement or occupations. The 
Piiias claim to be Kashab by gotra. 
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,s the marginal list shows. Of these the ghotra vaguely claims 

f re-eminence. The headmen are termed Naiks and receive as 
ues a rupee at a betrothal and a second rupee with the thigh of 
he-goat at the wedding. Their authority is considerable and is 
|nlly recognised by the Lobanas. The Lobanas ascribe their settle- 
aents in this District to Eajas Dharm Chaud and Langarpal who 
permitted them to graze, and they subsequently settled doAvn as 
pultivators though thej- still work as carriers. They claim to be 
laur Brahmons by origin and are apparently sometimes called 
fAd-ganr Brahmans. All except the Bahriipias wear oi' profess to 
Iwear the janeo, and at least perform the ceremony of putting it on 
I and wear it at weddings. 

The legend is that a Ihija of Pilibhit, by caste a Pilia Rajpiit, 
' became a leper and lost several of his family by that disease. He 
, accordingly endeavoured to make a numbei’ of Biahman boys and 
girls accept offerings, ddu, from him, but the Brahmans resisted his 
demands and fled with their goods, thus becomiiig carriers by trade. 
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Birth ceremonies are as among Hindus, but in the case of a 
■^male birth the mother and child ai’e taken on the ninth day after 
the birth t(P a tree which is sprinkled Avith Avater^^^^ and to 
which flowers, rice and hongn- (red sandal) are offered. A thread 
of the janeo is also Avrapped round the stem, and gi‘am and sugar 
distributed to those assembled. 


Marriage is avoided in Chet, Bhadon, Asauj and Poh, and 
in the other months should be celebrated during the light half, 
preferably on the ikdchhi or 11th. The date is fixed by the parohit. 
At the wedding the men of the l)ridegroom’s party dance in the 
house of the bride’s parents. A speci.d Lfjbana custom is the 
performance of the sdnt and other ceremonies by the boy’s pfirents 
at the bride’s house, even the poorest entertaining the Avedding- 
party for seven days. 

After the marriage is celebrated the bi'ide is not taken to her 
husband’s house, but remains Avith her parents for one, three, fiA'e 
or even seven years. 


The pipal is worshipped on the third day altei' the wedding 
with the rites observed after a birth. 

Widow re-marriage is allowed, but there is a strong feeling 
ugainst marriage with the husband’s elder brother, and marriage 
fshoirld be with the deiear or with one who stands iir the same foot- 
ing as a deiear, e. g., with the hirsband’s uncle’s son. It is even 
said that in case of marriage with a jeth the parties ai'e excom- 
municated. At a Avidow’s re-marriage, for which a lucky moment 
is ascertained, the AVidoAV and the bridegroom bathe : the former 
j|Puts on a nose-ring and red clothes, and the latter white. Then 
^he couple are made to perform some religious rites by the paruhit 
and a he-goat is killed to feast the brotherhood. A widow’s 


(33) Or a pot of water is poureU out under it. 
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cbildren by lier former hiisbantl do not succeed, licit sometimes ft 
piddling is given something by the second husband. A pidihlng 
hovever can take no pait in the nuptial or funeral ceremonies nor 
join a marriage feast of his step-father. Re-mandcd widows also 
occupy an inferior position in cert-iin religious rites at which wives 
who have not been re-mariied have some special privileges. Some- 
times a widow does not i*e-inarry but remains in her husband’s 
house, and any children .she may then have are called dtnuhnidhns. 
Such issue succeeds to the hccsband’.s land. I’his is probably an 
adoption of local custom by the Lobunas. 

The tribes noted in the margin wei’e declared to lie ‘ agricul- 
tural tribes’ under the Punjab Xliena- 
tion of Land Act (XIII of 1900) by 
Punjab Government Xotification No. 
(io of 18th April 1904. 


Dagi's. 

Gaddis. 

Ghiraths. 

Gujara. 

Jats. 


Kanets. 

Kolia. 

Rajputs. 

Rathia. 

Thakurs. 


The following is a list of the principal jdgirddrs in Kangra 
Proper : — 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 


7 


® I 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


Name. 


Raja Ragnath Singh of Guler ... 
Raja Jai Chand of Lumbagraon 
Raja Jai Singh of Dada Siba ... 
Raja Narindar Chand of Nadaun 
Raja Ram Pal of Kotlohr 

Raja Gagan Singh of Niirpur ... 


Raja Niamatullah Khan of Behlu 


Chaudri Malha Singh, Indauria 
of Chanaur 

Mian Raghnath Singh of Rc ... 


Wazir Hira Singh Piuliania of 
Bhadwar I 

Eana Ranjodh Singh ... ... 

Mian Devi Chand of Bijapur ... 

Wazir Karam Singh of Bir 
(Mandi) 

Mian Lachman, Golcria of M5jra 

Mian Amar Singh, Sahib Singh 
and others, of Bichwai. 

Bije Singh and others, Jamwal 
of Hotli 

Mian Hira Singli and others, 
Jamwal, of Kot Pulari. 


Jama. 


Rs. 

19..584 

34,010 

16,783 

28,005 

10,501 

2,042 

5,100 


1,112 

1,110 

1,541 

365 

2,345 

2,400 

552 

528 

800 

424 


Rem.vbks, 


In porpetnity. 

Do. 

In perpetuity subject to Ks. 1,500 ncijaiawa. 

In perpetuity. 

Exchanged for a jilgir formerly held by the 
Riija in Hoshiarpur. 

Granted in exchange for part of the pension 
of Rs. 10,000 originally held by the family. 
In perpetuity. 

The whole jdyir is of the nominal v-alue of Rs. 
10,000, and is divided among the whole 
family. The sum given represents the Raja’s 
share granted in 1863-64 in lieu of cash 
pension payable through Government by the 
Maharaja of Jammu in perpetuity. 

In perpetuity, granted for good service before 
and during the time of the mutiny. 

In perpetuity. Grand-nephew of lari Singh 
mentioned by Mr. Barnes and son of Shankar 
Singh to whom it was continued at one- 
fourth naznrana. 

In perpetuity. 

In perpetuity. 

Granted in perpetuity to Molak Chand, grand- 
father of present holder. 

Granted in 1859 for good services to Govern- 
ment._ The grant is situated in Chhota 
Bangahal. In perpetuity. 

Dnring pleasure of Government. In per- 
petuity, at one-fourth nasardno. 

During pleasure of Government. In per- 

petuity, at one-third nazardna. 

In perpetuity, at one-fourth nazardna. 

Ditto. 
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^ An agreement has been signed by the holders of the following 
'dgWs that the jdgir shall descend by primogeniture : — Goler, 
ambagraon, Siba, Nadaun, Kutlehr, Nurpur, Ee, Chanaur, Bir. 

These political assignments are held by the descendants or 
onnections of the ancient Hindu rulers of the country, and were 
riginally granted by the Sikhs on their seizure of the bills ; we have 
not interfered with them except to reheve the incumbents of services 
and payments of annual fines and bribes which, under the old 
dynasty, absorbed at least a fifth of their resources. 

The old Katoch royal family with its offshoots is represented 
by Raja Jai Chand of Lambagraon, Raja Rughnath Singh of Goler 
. Raja Jai Singh of Siba, Raja Karindar Chand of Kadaun and ]\Iian 
-Devi Chand of Bijapur. 

Raja Jai Chand of Lambagraon is the present head of the Katoch 
clan, being descended, as the following pedigree shoAvs, from Mian 

Fateh Chand, a younger brother of the famous Sansar Chand ; 

eaja teg chand, 


EajA Sansar Chand 
(died 1824), 

I 

Eaja Anrud Chand. 


... 

Raja Eanbir Chand 
(died childlefs 1847)- 


Baja Parmud Cliand 
(died childless in exile 1851). 


Mian Fateh Chand 

I 

Mian Ludar Chand, 

Raji Partab Chand 
(died 1864). 

... i 

Baja Jai Chand 
(born 1862). 


Parmud Chand, the former chief of the house, enjoyed an 
independent )dgi'r of Rs, 33,000 in the hilnhi of Mahal Mori, but 
forfeited his possessions and his liberty in the insurrection of 1848-49 
He died in exile at Almora in 1851. 

The present chief’s jdgir comes to him by his descent from 
Mian Ludar Chand, who, Avhen Raja Anrud Chand threw up his 
kingdom and fled to HardATar rather than consent to alliance Avith 
Dhian Singh, stayed and surrendered the territoiy into the 
hands of the Sikh Army, and further soothed the Avounded pride of 
the minister by giving his daughter to his son Hira Singh. In 
consideration of these serArices, he received a jdgiv, oilginaUy much 
larger, but on the return of Anriid’s son Ranbfr Chand reduced to 
its present limits of Es. 35,000. Raja Jai Chand resides at 
• Lambagraon, a picturesque locality on the right bank of the Beas. At 
the time of his succession he was a minor, and the estate came under 
the management of the Deputy Commissioner as the Court of the 
Wards. When taken over the estate was heaAuly encumbered, but 
was handed back to the present Raja, on his majority in the year 
1883 free of encumbrance. The Raja was educated in part at the 
yA-jmir College and in part by private tutors. He speaks and writes 
^Bnghsh, and is fond of sport and manly exercises. He served in 
the Black Mountain and Chitral Relief Expeditions and bears the 
honorary rank of Major in the 37th Dogras. He has been invested 
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CHAP^I.C. -w^ith criminal and civil jwwers, and is Sub-Eegistrar of his jdfjir. 

Population. He has no brothers, and only one son bom in 1902. He is the 
second Viceregal Darbari in the District and is related by maniage 
to the Chiefs of Jammn, Sinmir, and Bilaspur. 

Goier. Haja Eughnath Singh of Goler is the representative of the elder 

branch of the old Katoch royal family. His ancestor Hari Chand 
emigrated to Goler as related above (page 27), and built the town of 
Haripnr for himself. Hari Chand’s descendants are called Golerias. 

The late Eiija Jai Singh was the brother and successor of 
Eiija Shamsher Singh to whom the jdgir was confirmed at 
annexation. The present Eaja succeeded his father in 1884. The 
fort of Haripur was made over to Shamsher Singh by Government, 
but the present Eaja’s princijjal I'esidence is at Nandpur in his own 
jdfjir. The estate has long J^cen in an embarrassed condition and 
was in 1899 brought under the Court of Wards at the Eaja’s own 
request. The Eaja is first Viceregal Darbari of the District. 

Si'ba. Eaja Jai Singh of Dada Siba is the representative of a younger 

branch of the Goler family. His ancestor, Sibaru or Sibar Chand, 
was the younger son of the grandson of Hari Chand, the first chief 
of the Goleria family. Sibaru founded the State of Siba in the four- 
teenth centmy which contains two forts, at Dada and Sfta from the 
former of which the family is known as Dadwal. The present Eaja 
is a son of Eaja Bije Singh, and succeeded to the estate in 1879. 
Of the whole jdgir, Es. 14,200 (subject to a tribute of Es. 1,500) 
were confirmed at the annexation to l^ja Earn Singh, a cousin of 
Bije Singh, and passed to the latter on Bam Singh’s death without 
issue in 1874; the remaining Es. 4,800 were confirmed to Bije 
Singh at the same time, and, though resumed for his complicity in 
the Katoch insurrection of 1848, Avere restoind for the good services 
of his younger brother Gulab Singh in the mutiny and its seat is at 
Dada within the estate. The Siba territories escaped practically 
unimpaired by the Sikh annexation through the influence of the 
minister Dhian Singh who maiaied two ladies of the family, and the 
jdgir comprises the Avhole of the hereditaiy possessions. Eaja Jai 
Singh exercises criminal and civil poivers within his jdgir, of which 
he is also Sub-Eegistrar. He is the third Viceregal Darbari in the 
District, and is connected by marriage with the famihes of Jammu 
and Bilaspur. 

Nadara, Baja Narindar Chand of Nadaun succeeded his father, Eaja 

Amar Chand, the son of Eaja Sir Jodhbir Chand, K.C.S.I., who 
was the illegitimate son of the great Eaja Sansar Chand, Jodhbfr 
Chand’s mother was a Gaddan, and famous for her beauty ; his rtvo 
sisters, who hke him ivere illegitimate, were given by him in 
marriage to Eanjit Singh, and were the foundation of his fortunes*^ 
Eanjit Singh created him a Eaja, and conferred upon him file 
present jdgir. These two ladies immolated themselves on Eanjit 
Singh s decease. Jodhbir Chand was always conspicuous for his 
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idelity to our Government ; both in the Sikh war and in the Katoch 
nsurrection he did us good service, and his son Pirthi Singh won 
he order of merit in the mutiny. For his services generally he 
./as made a K.O.S.I., in 1868. The present Raja resides at Amtar 
m the left bank of the Beas, close to Nadaun. He has criminal and 
3ivil powers throughout the District and is fourth in the list of local 
/iceregal Darbaris. 

Mian Devi Chand of Bljapur represents a branch of the 
•Katoch family founded by Narpat Chand in the eighteenth century, 
handholds the jdyvr confirmed to his grandfather at annexation. 
jHis estate is at present under the Court of Wards. 

^ . T]i<i Patlidnia Family . — Raja Gagan Singh is the grandson of 

' Raja Bir Singh, the last ruling chief of Nurpur, and holds a small 
jdgir in part commutation of a pension granted to his father 
Jaswant Singh, The Raja was at the Aitchison College and during 
his minority his estate was under the Court of Wards, He was 
born in 1882. His younger brother, Mian Udham Singh, is a 
jamadM- in the 29th Punjabis. Mian Ragnath Singh, son of the 
late Shankar Singh of Re, and Hira Singh, son of the late Wazh- 
Suchet Singh of Ladauri, are also members of this family, and hold 
small jdgirs. 

The Eotlehr Family . — Xarain Pal, ex-Raja of Kotlehr, received 
from the Sikhs a jdgir in Hoshiarpur, which was exchanged by the 
British Government for villages of equal value in the original 
territories of the family. H's son and successor, Rajfi Ram Pal, 
exercises criminal and civil powers within the limits of tnlul-a Kotlehr, 
and is fifth Viceregal Darbari in the District. Raja Ram Pal’s eldest 
son, Tika Karindar Pal, is an Honoraiy Magistrate and Munsiff, 1st 
class ; he holds his Court at Dharmsiila. 

The Rajauria Family .— Kiamatullah Khan is the great- 
grandson of Raja RahimuUah Khan, the last chief of Rajauri in 
Kashmir, who was exiled to Rihlu in 1841. He and the other 
descendants of RahimuUah hold between them an extensive in 
the Rihlu talulca, granted in 1863-64 in lieu of a cash pension payable 
through the British Government by the Raja of Jammu. The value 
of the portion enjoyed by KiamatuUa Khan, head of the family, is 
1 ^ Rs. 5,100 a year. Several members of the family are in Government 
S service. Some members of the Rihlu family have rendered 
distinguished ser vice to Gover nment. The best known of them is 
Lieutenant-Colonel Raja Ataullah Khan, formerly British Envoy at 
Kabul, who died in IMarcli 1902. Some members of the family have 
migrated to Wazri'abad. 

The follow ing may also be mentioned as representing leading 
^i^famihes in the District : — 

Rai Sahib Bararu, Brr Bangahal. 

Raja Autar Singh, Bhadwal. 

Raja Balblr Singh, Manhotar. 
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Mian Dilawar Singh, Tilokpur. 

Lai Singh, Xagrotia. 

Martanja ProLit, Chahri. 

Chaudhri Malha Singh of Jindaura. 

Accounts of all the families mentioned in this chapter are given in 
Massy’s Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab. 

“ The hill people are a good-looking race. Their complexion 
is fair and the expression is almost invariably mild and prepossessing. 
TTeir features are delicate and well-formed. In stature they seldom 
exceed the middle size, and cannot compare with the inhabitants of 
the plains for vigoiu- and manly strength. The gradations of caste 
are strongly marked in the appearance and aspect of the people, 
and the higher the social position the more pure and elevated become 
the featui’es. Among the Brahmans and Ihijputs there are generally 
to be found the distinguishing maiks of a long and unsullied descent, 
and their faces bear tlie impress of true nobility. The agriculture 
classes are less refined and attractive, but they aU possess the amiable 
and ingenuous expression Avhich is characteristic of the whole race.” 


“ To a prepossessing appearance the hill people add the charm 
of simple and unsophisticat^ manners. In address they are at 
once open and good-humoured, and at the same time obedient and 
respectful. They are not veiy familiar with the amenities of speech, 
and may sometimes offend an ear habituated to the fulsome 
phraseology of Hindustan ; but the error ahvays proceeds from 
lustic plainness, and never from intentional discourtesy. They are 
extremely susceptible to kindness or the reverse. A conciliatory 
demeanour at once wins their confidence, Avhile a rude word, 
carelessly uttered, is often sufficient to intimidate and repel them. 

To be assailed with abuse is a grievous injuiy not to be forgotten, 
while ridicule offends them almost as much.'®^-* Among equals, the 
exchange of contumelious epithets excites an extraordinary paroxysm 
of anger, hardly to be reconciled with their general mildness of 
demeanour. Abuse frequently leads to suicide ; and an abusive 
habit in an official outweighs, in popular estimation, his good 
qualities of whatever kind. The people are bashful and modest, 
never intruding unless encouraged. A gesture is quite sufficient to 
keep them at a distance. They are suspicious, and long in yielding 
their confidence. To a stranger they are very reserved ; and will, 
as much as possible, abstain from the Court of a neiv official tiU his 
character is thoroughly displayed. On the other hand, when once they 
are conediated, there are no bounds to their devotion. As at first 
they ai’e distrustful and shy, so at last they surrender themselves 
without restraint. They are naturally an affectionate and gentle 
race. They have no daring nor aspirations after independence, 
but delight rather to place themselves under authority, and yieF'^ 
imphcitly to an influence which they admire and respect. They are' 


(3U A Kangra proverb has it “ Boge da mul khausi, Kalha dd 
begins with a cough-^ quarrel, with laughter. 


mdl hansi.” Disease 
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•rone to litigation, resorting to the Law Courts on the most trivial 
occasions. There is no vigour nor manliness of sentiment. Their 
isposition was formed to obey, and is almost feminine from its 
nate dependence. An adherence to truth is a remarkable and most 
onourable feature in their characters. Mr. Barnes i-ecorded in 
850 that in the five years during which he had charge of the 
istrict, after making due allowance for natui'al party bias, he 
ould scarcely recall a single instance of a wilfully false or 
i-evaricating witness. In their dealings among themselves the same 
urity of manner prevails. They seldom resort to written 
agreements, and a man’s word is accepted with as little hesitation as 
his bond. But they have deteriorated much during the last fifty years, 
and there is now in the matter of veracity little to choose betAveen 
the hillman and the plainsman. TTiey possess the trait of honesty 
and fidelity to their employers ; for, while theft is not uncommon 
in the hiUs, it is confined to the lowest classes, and conducted on 
the most trifling and insignificant scale. The fidelity of the hill 
people is well understood throughout the Punjab, and all the chief 
Sikh Sirdars have shown their appreciation of this quality by employ- 
ing hillmen in the most responsible situations about their persons. 
Employed in service, they are attentive and thrifty. They resist 
all temptation, seldom, if eA^er, give Avay to debauchery, and return 
to their homes Avith the Avell-earned profits of honest seivitude. 
Like all highlanders, they are exceedingly attached to their native 
hills ; few consent to undeitake service in the plains ; and out of 
these few scarcely one in ten possesses sufficient vigour of body or 
mind to Avithstand the changes of climate and the ardent aspirations 
after home. As soldiers, they are not remarkable for daring or 
impetuous braveiy, but they are A'aluable for quiet, unflinching 
courage, a patient endurance of fatigue, and for orderly and well- 
conducted habits in cantonments. 


They are lively and good-tempered, fond of fairs and public 
assemblies, and with more pretensions to musical taste than is usual 
in India. Their songs have a simple cadence, pleasing even to a 
cultivated ear. Their simplicity inclines them to be credulous, and 
they easily become the dupes of any designing fellow who Avishes to 
impose upon them. This facility of disposition has frequently been 
taken advantage of by swindlers and sharpers, who, under the 
lirsonation of Government ofiicials, have robbed houses and carried out 
jheir schemes of aggrandisement. A few artful words are sufficient 
to raise a Aillage against their legitimate officers. Lastly, the hill 
people are very superstitious. They firmly believe in witchcraft, 

' and one of their most constant reproaches against our rule is that 
there is no punishment for witches. Every incident at all out of the 
.ordinary course, such as the death of a young man, or the cessation 
of milk in a buffalo, is ascribed at once to supernatural causes. 
Tliey will not set out on the most common expedition nor undertake 
any duty without first consulting a Brahman. They have their 
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CHAP. I. C. lucky and unlucky months and days. Maniage;? are interdict^ in 
Popni^ion. P^h, Chet, Bhadon, and Asaiij, or four months in the year. Satur- 
Mauneraand Wednesdays aie propitious days for going towards the 

charaS*” south, Thursdays to the north, Sundays and Tuesdays to the east. 
Barms. § 291. ^nd SO On. TTie fourth and eighth days of the moon are full of 
disaster, and no one Avould begin an enterprise on these dates. The 
priestly class, again, have an even deepex' influence here than in oljier 
parts of India. Besides the larger temples, the shrines of les^ 
divinities are innumerable, and almost every house possesses its 
Penates in the shajje of a Sidh or Nag, a deity which is supposed to 
repel witches and to propitiate fox-tune. Altogether, the impx-ession 
left by expei-ience of the chax-acter of the hill people is most favour- 
able. They ax-e honest, truthful, industrious, fnxgal, gentle and 
good-humoured, faithful to their employers and submissive to 
authority. Against these virtues, there is little ox- nothing to set off. 
The worst that can Ixe said of them is that they are superstitious) 
easily misled, distrustful of sti-angers and litigious. 


Contrait 
betwMn the 
enitonia of 
the hills and 
plains. 

LyaXl, § 72 . 


The folloAving passage supplements the account given by Mr. 
Barnes : — 

'^Mr. Barnes has given a description of the various tribes and castes 
which for completeness and accuracy cannot possibly be surpassed. I 
think it, however, worth while to add a few particulars as to general differ- 
ences of customs and habits of life between Hindus of these bills and 
Hindus of the Panjab plains. In the hills all castes, high and low, sacrifice 
goats {bdkri kdtna) at weddings, funerals, festivals, and harvest time, 
ploughing time and on all sorts of occasions. In Kulu and other countries 
among the snowy ranges, the sacrifice has a religions signification, and 
conveys a sense of purification ; bub this is not so evident in Kdngra Proper. 
No such custom prevails in the plains. All misfortunes and sickness are 
universally attributed to the malice or spite (Xrop, doah) of somfi demon, 
spirit or deceased saint ; so also the belief in witches or magicians {den, 
dugar) is universal. 


‘‘Excepting widows, women of all classes eat meat; in the plains 
Bdjput or Brahman women regard eating meat with horror. At weddings 
flesh and rice are univer.sally given to the guests, instead of curds and 
sweetmeats as below. All budras drink spirits and dance together at wed- 
dings, and all women, except parda-natfhin Rajpntm's, attend the melds or 
local fairs. At wedding- feasts or other similar entertainments men of all 
castes, from the Brahman to the tSudra, will sit and eat together in one 
line (pangat) arrangtd sirictly according to degree or rank. Food is then 
handed down to all. On such occasions great quarrels constantly occur 
sxnong Kdjputs about precedence, which often break up the party entirely. . 

(35) « jjj father of the boy that sends an envoy to 

search for a bride for his son ; in the plains it is the girl’s father that 
searches for a husband for his daughter. It is a strict rule in the hills 
that the bride’s tray-pslanquin, or dola, must be carried in front of that 
of the bridegroom. In the hills little or no expense attends the mulddwa 
or, as it is called here the pherajf/iera, that is the bringing the wife for 
good and all to her husband’s home. In the plains it is an occasion of " 
great expense. Married women in the hills make a strict point of never 


GS' There are exceptions to this, c g., in the case of Khatris. 
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ntting off their bdlu or nose-ring ; on the other hand, the putting on the CHAP. I, C. 
alu with concubinage is in itself marriage among the Ghirths and some panniaiinii 
thers. ^ 

“ In the plains Rajputs marry Rdjputs only. Here each class of Eaj- tetwei^th* 
uts marries the daughters of the class next below his own, and the lower cnitoms of 
lass Kajpnts marry the daughter of R^ithfs, Thakars, or Ghirths. Hence ths hills and 
he proverb ‘In the seventh generation the Ghirth’s daughter becomes a 
ueen.’ v<* , s 

“ Except among the first class or Jaikari R.-ijputs and Nagarkotia 
Brahmans, battasatta, or exchanged betrothals, are very common, and 
..omething is nearly always given as a consideraticn for the bride. On the 
ther hand, Rajputs of high family are heavily bribed to marry, owing to 
the feeling of pride which forbids a Rajput to many a daughter to any 
but a man of equal or rather superior family to his own. The prevention 
f itifanticide, both in our territories and in Jammu, now-a-days drives 
hese Rajputs to great straits. Not long ago a Manilas Rajpiit, who had 
hree daughters, not finding any son-in-law of sufficient rank according to 
his notions, kept them all at home till they were quite old maids. He at 
last found an old bridegroom of ninety, who married two of the three at 
once for a consideration, but died on the return journey home so that tlie 
two brides came back upon their father’s hand. Shortly after the third 
daughter ran away with a postman or letter-carrier. In the hills, Kaits 
and 'Mahfijans intermarry, though the former in the plains rank as Sudras 
and the latter as Vaisyas. In the Gaddi villages Khati is, Rajputs, Rathis 
and ThAkars all intermarry, and in some places, for instance Kukti in 
Bbarmanr, Brahman Gaddis intermarry with Khatris. The Gaddis give 
dower in two forms, viz., sdj, which goes to the husband, and p/itdout, 
which is stridhan, or the wife’s sole property. Among them also the 
Bhat Brahmans act as Acharaj as well as Puda Prohits ; that is, they take 
funeral as well as marriage gifts or fees. 

“ In the hills the death of old people is celebrated by a wake or 
funeral feast held after the tenth day, at which eating and drinking goes 
on in much the same way as at a wedding. Among Ghirths and some 
other Sudras it is also the custom for the connections to bring an efiBgy of 
the deceased in clay, cloth, or wood to the house of mourning, accompanied 
by drummers and musicians and to try to dispel the gloom which is sup- 
posed to have settled on the inmates by the most boisterous tricks and the 
broadest jokes possible. On the hiria day, that is eighteen days after the 
death or thereabouts, another feast is held, and another goat is sacrificed. 

In the hills, ten days after a death, all the male kinsmen shave their heads 
as a sign of mourning. 1 it the plains only very near kinsmen shave on the 

■ day of death. Formerly, when a Raja died, every male subject shaved his 
head, and all the women put off their ornaments. In the political jdgirs 
the custom is so far kept up riiat at least one man in every family will 

i shave when the Raja dies. All the Gaddis, even those who live entirely in 

■ KAngra, still sl ave when a Raja of Chamba dies ; the women put off their 

1 nose-rings, no meat is eaten for .six months, and no marriages celebrated 

for a year.” 

(a brief desci’iption of the great religions of the Punjab and of Eeiigioni, 
their principal sects Avill be fonndin Ch. IV of the Census Report, 1881. 

The religious practice and belief of the District present no special part b. 
peculiarities ; and it woidd be out of place to enter here into any 
disquisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
religion by tahsils can lie gathered froni the figures of Table No, 16 
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CHAP- 1 , C. of Part, p. • ao(j regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
Popnlktion. in formation as to locality is available. But the landowning and 
Beiigiooi Cultivating classes are almost entirely Hindu, as indeed is the whole 
village population, except in Spiti, where the people are exclusively 
Buddhist. The Hinduism of lAhul is discussed in Part III. 


The generality of the people are very superstitious,'^' and the 
District is covei’ed with a uetAVork of shrines, I'anging from the 
Chapel Royal of Maharaja Sansar Chand at Sujiinpur, or the richer 
and much frequented temples at Jawalamukhi and Kangra, to the 
village Guga, or the rudely hewn figure of the Do 
(deity of the cudgels) placed under the shade of some roadside pi'pr// 
tree. The temple of the Bajresari oi- Vagreswari Devi at Kangi-a is 
perhaps the most famous in the Dis trict . It is said to have been 
founded by the divinity of that name at a famous A.‘ivdme<lh or 
horse sacrifice which Avas held on the spot. The famous Mahmud 
of Ghazni is said to have iuA’-aded the District and desti-oved the 
temple, building a mosque on its i-uins. It was, howevei-, restored, and 
is said to have been visited by Akbar together with his celebrated 
Dirvan Todar Mai. There are some other temples in the vicinity 
which are said to have orved their origin to Todar Mai. Akbar’s 
toleration rvent so far that he is said to have presented a golden 
image of himself, in an attitude of prayer, to the temple of Jamlu 
at Malana in Kulu. Finally Eanjlt Singh visited it, and under his 
orders the domes of the temples here and at Jarvalamukhi were 
gilded. Subsequently the devotees from Amritsar subscribed 
together and pi esented the temple with a marble floor. It is worth 
remarking that the town of Kangra, where the temple is situated, 
was originally known as Nagarkot,'*"' and the Katoch Rajas and the 
Brahmins of the vicinity Avere distinguished by the same name. It 
is said that on the spot where the fortress stands the Raksha 
Jalandhar met with his death, at least his body covered many leagues, 
but his head is said to have fallen on this spot. Hence the foi t Avas 
named Kanggarh, the fort of the head, which became corrupted into 
Kangra. 


The temples at Kangi’a and Jawalamukhi are in charfre of the 
rapacious Bhojkis, who plunder the unfortunate pilgrims. At the 
latter place large number'^ of sheep and goats are supposed to lie 


Temples and 
•hriseH. 


(3«) There are countless omens, regarding some of which see Arks 10Q_1 ir Pnr.ml. 
Notes and Queries, Volume III, 1885. ’ 

Quer^^^\891^'S^3^•- Indian Notes and 

Th4 following custom is noted by Thevenot (Part III, Chapter 37, Fol 6i) 
Nagarkot is l.imous because of the idol Matta to which it is dedicated • and ihJv 
say that there are some gentiles that come not out of that Putmd wifi,-.,,. ’ 
pTrlo! their AbAul “ Ain.i-ikb.riTr,,," S"; 

■ays : “ Nagarkot IS a city situated upon a mountain with a Fort called ^ In 
the vicinity of this cty upon a lofty mountain, is a place (Mahamfiy.a) w bic^'thev 
coniider as one of the works of the divinity, and come in nilerimBoe t ° l 

digtances, thereby obtaining the accomplishment of their wishes ^It gijat 

ful that in order to effect this they cut oat their tonKuirwhici'L 

couree of two or three days, and sometimes in a few hours " ^ in the 
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F crificed. The appetite of the Devi is however capricious, aud the 
itaries are usually informed that she is not quite ready for her 
leal. The offering left is hurried away by the pi-iests, and sold in 
le neighbourhood for a trifle under its value to men who again 
.sell it to other pilgrims. The temple of Gauri Shankar at Tfra is 
icturesquely situated on the left bank of the Beas on some heights 
,v.rlooking the city of Sujanpur and close to the castle built by 
lahainja Sansar Chand. At the time that chieftain was at the 
immit of his powei‘ it must have been lai'gely frequented. It 
eceived a rich jdgir of Es. I,b00 which is being squandered by the 
present managers, and has quite ceased to ])e visited by pilgrims. 

The three following notes are reproduced from “Punjab Notes 
nd Queries” as of special interest:— 


Once upon a timo 8 Brahman g-ave his full-grown daughtt r in marriage 
0 a chilfl. When the reremonies were over and the bride was bemg sent 
o her liusband’s house, she saw how things really stood. So in her despair 
he stopped her doh beorers on the road by a river, and called out to her 
Pifother, Biistu ; “ It lins be m my fate to be married to a child, and I live 

to more. But in future, in memory of my wretched fate, let girls make 
hreo toy images of earth, one of me, one of my husband, and one of you, 
ny brother, Bastu, and let them worship these images for the whole month 
>f Chaitr (March-April) every year until they be married. Then let them 
narry these images, as I was married, on the first of Bnisdkh, and on the 
econd or third day thereafter let them take the images in a doli to the 
lanks of a river, and ther^ let them drown them in it And let this be 
'one in honor of me, Rali, the bride; Shankar, my husband; and yon, 
Idstn, my brother. The blessing that shall .spring forth from this rite 
hall be that she who performs it shall never marry an unsuitable 
tusband.” Saying this she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in 
.heir grief at this, her husband and brother drowned themselves also. 
■Uver since then the wmrsbip of Rali, Shankar, and Bastu, has been 
universal throughout the District of Kangra. 


The three chief fairs in honour of Rali are held at Baijnath, at Dada, 
lalf-way between Pdlampur and Dharinsala, and at Charf, three miles 
est of Dharmsala. Many songs are sung by children in honor of Rah, 
nd the images are adorned with wild flowers. The children bathe every 
ay during the month of Chaitr, and fast on the first, second, and fourth 
oudays of that month. The images are dressed np acc. r 'iug to the 
eans of the parents, and are finally thrown into a river with songs and 
memonies. 


[ Cf. the following note from the Indian Antiquary, Volume XI, 

\ 297 . 

' The Rali is a small earthen painted image of Siva or Parvati. The 
liilika-mela or Rali fair is a long business, and occupies most of Chet 
i.'larch-April) up to the Sankrant of Bais4kh (April). Its celebration is 
e\tirely confined to young girls, and is in vogue all over the district. It 
isjelebrated thus All the little girb of the place turn out of their houses 
ore morning in March and take small baskets of duh grass and flowers to 
i certain fixed spot, where they throw them all into a heap. Roniid this 
ht tp they stand in a circle and sing. This goes on every day for ten days, 
un,il the heap of gr.i.ss and flowers reaches a respectable size. They then 
cutin the jungles two hranohi-. having three prong.s at one end and place 
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them, prongs downwards, over the flower heap so as to make two-trip^ 
or pyramids. On the single uppermost points of these branches they gw. 
a Cliitrera or pamted image-mirker to con«trhot two clay images, oh£i^_ 
represent Siva and the other Parvati. All the girls join in collecting the 
clay for these, and all help as much as they can in the construction of tM, 
images themselves, this being a “ good work.” The girls then divide the®-, 
selves into two parties ; one for Siva and one for Parvati, and set to 
to inairy the images in the usual way, leaving out no part of the cere- 
monies, not even the hafat or procession. After the marhmge they haVea 
feast, which is paid for jointly by contributions solicited from their parents. 
After this at the next Sankraiit (Baisakh) they all go together to the ^ 
riverside, and throw the mZ.'.v into it at any point where there happens to 
be a deep pool and weep over the place, as though they were performing 
funeral obsequies, 'I'he boys of tlio neighbourhood frequently worry them 
by diving -for tlie ralift and rescuing them and w.aving them about, while 
the girls are crying over them. The object of this fair is to secure a good 
husband. These l.ains are held on a small scale in all the principal places 
in Kangra, but tlie chief ones are at Kangra itself, where the BAngaxiga 
is the river used for the disposal of the roZ/s, and at Chari, a vill^e ten 
miles from Kangra and six miles from Dharmsala on the River Gajj- 
largest fair is held there. 


The.; 


Chitrera is an interesting word, showing insertion of r after a con- 
sonant which (9 not uncommon in Punjabi, (’onf. thanda— thandrZl, cold; 
pahuna— priihuna, .a guest.: betA — betra, a son, &c. ChitrerA comes from 
chitr, a picture, and its ustial forms are chiter.'l, clntdri, chitrkar, and it® 
u.snal meaning is a painter. — J?. C, Temple.] 


While the girls are picking the hin-^uti flowers (? qnercm intana) for 
the ceremonies, they sing the following song : — 


Sab sab soheliyan bebo, juri-muri dyan, juri-muri ayan : 

Raliye, sohe'ar bheoar diiroii ? 

Homa tfin chungiyan, bebo, chariyan charolaryan ■ 

Raliyen tan chungi lami god ! 

Horna tdn gundiydn. bebo, lariydn, do lariyan. 

Raliyen gundyd, chosar hdr ! 

Gundf t4n gundi, bebo, kaliya daharya kiiiy.a daharva : 
Lenewala Shankar dur ! 

Bar tan sukya, bebo, palange den poyen ; 

Raliye suki Shankar den hoyen ! 

All we maids ails come together, dear, are come together : 

O Rali, friends and sisters from afar ! 

Others collected flowers in their baskets, dear. 

Rali collected them in her skirt. 

Others made chaplets and double chaplets, dear, 

Rali made a four-folA garland ! 

The chaplets haycfbeen made and hanged upon the nail-<, dear. 
Btot Shankar, sbonld take them, is afar ! 

TheSgurlands are dying ^^t the foot of our cijts, dear. 
AsRailidied (in sorrow) for Shankar. — Sardurn BaUuiri 
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It is a common beliel among the people that Sendu'^*) Bir assumed 
oym of a Gaddi with a long beard and a kiro (long basket for cany- 
^hi, &c.) .on his back. The spiiht is called also IMriala from its beard, 
Sirovrala from the kiro. The main shrine of Sendu Bir is at Basoli 
mmn^ and smaller ones are at Dhar and Bhanguri in Gurdaspur, and 
ba in this District. Nearly all the Hindu cultivators have a strong 
in this spirit, and at both harvests offer him kardhi (i. e., halwa, 
eetmeat). Whenever a house, or a woman, or a man is declared by a 
(locally, chela) to be possessed by Sendu Bir, he will make offerings of 
hi, a ram, or a be-goat to the spirit in order to ward off illness. 

It is believed by cultivators generally that Sendu Bir steals corn, 
, ghi, &c., from others to give to his special worshippers. The people 
fear those who are supposed to have mastered the wanlrds or charms 
which Sendu Bir can be made to come at call, and to oppress their 
ies by command. In some places Sendu Bir is supposed to burn down 
houses, &c., of those with whom he is dissatisfied. In places where' 
es are liable to be burnt down suddenly the people are much afraid 
gwa who come to beg in the name of Sendu Bir ; and if they say they 
ng to his shrine they are bountifully rewarded. The inhabitants' of 
tate that the police station there was burned d5wn by this spirit. 


Sendu Bfr is also supposed to cohabit with any female to whom any 
^n who has mastered bis charms may send him, the woman thinking 
|it she is in a dream. 

The following is a mantra (charm) which will summon Sendu Bir . 
Parhat Guphd ot base bap (era ; 

Sendu Bir tun hain bhai nerd ! 

Ugarbfr ka potra; Chetrpal ka potra ; Ijohpal ka potra ; Agnipal ka 
•a ; SangulpSI ka potra ; Thikarpal ka potra ; Bhfiinpdl ka dohtra 

I Kunthardi jaya ; Puniya ka bhiii ; Goran ka Sikh ; hamara 

dia ave : hamara bheja ave ; hamara kam shitab kar ave : Guru ki 
kt hamdri bhagat. Phure mantar ; chalcbacha : Mabsindeo ka b^cba 
ire. 

Thy father dwells in the shade of the mountain valley : Sendu Bir 
|u art my brother. 

Grandson of Dgarbir, grandson of Cbhetrpall, g-'andson of LobpAl, 
ndson of Agnipdl, grandson of Sangulpa! ; grandson of Thikarpkl ■ 
ndson (daughter’s son) of Bhuinpal ; son of Mother Kunthardi; brother 
’unija ! disciple of the Guni, come at my call ; come for my sending , 
le quickly and do my bidding ; 1 worship the power of the Guru. Work 
rm ; go voice ; let the voice of Mahadeo (Siva) work. 

, The above mantra should be repeated 101 times at night for 21 days 
ahe river side, at the spot where the dead are burnt, or under a p/jj/tl 
b (Jictis religiosa), or chamba (michelia champaca), or chambeh (jtisminum 
ndiflorum) or at the pond, fank, or well whence the women fetch water, 
issed food of all sorts — wine, meat, fish, tobacco, sweet smelling flowers 
. sweetmeats, &c., also a narel (cocoanut pipe) should be taken to the 
every day during the ceremony. The spirit, it is said, will come on the 
nty-first day and ask why he is called. He should then be told to come 
J sent for, and do whatever he is bidden. His appearance is that of 
(hill shepherd), and before his arrival, he will be heard whistling 

See note at page 261, Indian Antiquary, Volume XI. In the bill dialect tind 
liAi— Hindi tit*, a whistle. 
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Qg^p. I, C- as he comes, aud sometimes with a whistling sound through his limbs. 

; On the twenty-second day a ram should be taken to the place or his . 

Fopnation. appearance, and presented to him to ride on. iliis ram is called his •, 

Ibid, Section ffhori. — Sarddru Balhdri. ^ 

615. mantra probably gives a list of godlings which it would bo worth 

while following up. Compare with it the mantra for the cure of scorpion 
bite used by the SAusis. Indian Antiquaiy, volume XI, page 32 and ff. 

The Guru isNanak.— jB. C. Templej. 

Narsing— Ndrsing. — About two-thirds of the women, and some of the men in 

Baithak, Vol. Kdugra District, are believers in Narsing. It is believed that he 

gives sons and assists in all difficulties. Eis worshippers keep a ndrjil % 
(cocoanut) and chandan (sandal wood paste). Every Sunday or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu mouth, they worship him as follows They 
put the ndrjil on a brass plate [thdli] first washing it with fresh water. 

They then put a tilak of the chandan on it in the same way that Brahmans 
mark iheir forehead®, and then an achhat of as much washed rice as will 
stay on three fingers of the right hand, i.e., on the thumb, first and second 
or middle finger. When this is done they adorn the udrjil with flowers, 
and then burn some dhtip {dolonucea macroce.phala) , a root from the Chamba 
Hills, besprinkled with powdered camphor, sandalwood, almonds and 
spices. It is made into pastilles, and when burnt emits a pleasant odour. Tj 

The ndrjil is then worshipped as Ndrsing, aud sweetmeats olfered to it, ^ < 

these being subsequently distributed to the children and other members oi 
the household and the neighbours. Nanking’s worshippers also wear a 
bahutd (amuletj, containing a picture of him in the form of a man. This ' 

bahutd is of silver, and is worshipped like the nd?;/i7. A ring, generally 
made of silver with a proiection towards the nail, is also worn on the little 
finger iu his honour and this too is \vorshi['pe<l. A special costume made 
for this purpose only is w'orn during this worship. 

When a mother or motlier-iti-lasv worships Narsnig, her daughter or 
daughter-in-law must also do so. Barren women consulting a chela or a 
jogi are usually advised to worship Narsing for olfspiing. He i.s believed to 
cohabit with the women in their dreams in the form of a Brahman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. AVlien a woman is sick a 
chela is sent for to charm away the illness. If he suys that Nursing’s anger 
has caused it he orders a baithak. H &he do not happen to have a bahutd, 
or the proper rings or clothes or a ndrjil, the chela orders any of them that 
maybe wanting to be procured before performing the 'baithak. The 
ceremony of the baithak is as, follows : — On a Sunday, or unv other fixed 
day, the chela comes with a hailri, or singer of sacred songs', who plays on 
adopatra, an instrument made of two tumbds (ascetic’s bowl) connected by 
a bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened to its extremities so 
as to give out a sound when twanged. Ihe baitri slugs his sono- and the 
chela repeats his magic words, and then Narsing comes and .shakers the body 
of the woman or of the chela, 'l ire tiemors continue for two hours or 
more, during which time the man or woman into whom the spiiit has entered i 

tells the fortunes of those attending the baithak. They are n.sually told 
to worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. While the patient 
or the chela keeps shivering will the force of the spiiit in him, the baitri 
sings the following incantation, accompanying himself on the dopatra. " ,,, 

Mere Narsinga, Naranjaniya bird! - 

Biren mohi boliyan ; biren mohi boliyau. t 

Bircn moh boliya jag sara. * 

Mere Narsingha he 1 Naranjaniya Ji ! 
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I. 

Bhai Garh Mathra bich janmcn, Gokal Iia si atava. 

II. 

Bhai Basndev dia balakya, Josodhau dia jaya ! 

III. 

Jithu kawarian kaniyaii, tithu baaa tera ! 

IV. 

Amben amboten, khoeu, pehnanden de basa tera ! 

V. 

Paplen, paloten, maitiyil basa tera ! 

VI. 

Subi suhi pagri, kunjan di kagli gul bich narmen da jama ! 

Refrain. 

O my Narsing, O great Naranjan. 

0 thou that hast captivated me : O thou that hast captivated me : 
O thou that hast captivated the whole world, O my Narsing. 
O my Lord Naranjan. 

1 . 

O friend, born in the fort of Mathura, that didst become incarnate 
in Grokula, 

II. 

O friend, and son of Vasudeva, the child of Yasodha. 

III. 

Where the maids and virgins are, there is thy home. 

IV. 

Thy home is in the mangoes, young mangoes, in wells, and in tanks; 

V. 

Thy home is in the pipals, young pipals, and jasmines. 

VI. 

Red and red is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the robes on 
thy body. 

Nfirsing, Ndrsingh, “Anar Singh is the Nrisinha avatara of Vishnu, 
but the above song is to Krishna, some verses of which are commonly 
sung all over the Punjab at the Ras Lila, which commemorates the dance 
of Krishna with the Gopis. This mixing up of the Nrisinha and Krisihna 
avataras of Vishnu is very curious. 

An account of Kanya Devi, the daughter of Brahma Raja, who 
is worshipped at Muujeta or Papuagara, will be found in Volume II, 
Art. 668, of the same publication. 

Amongst the minor places of worship are the graves of some 
Muhammadan saints, who, are curiously enough more venerated by 
Hindus than by the Muhammadans themselves. There is one saint, 
Bawa Fattu, near Ranital who is particularly venerated. He is 
supposed to have died about 200 years ago, and was said to have 
been specially blessed by Sodhi Guru Githib Singh, and given the 
power of prophecy. He is also said to have by his prayers raised 
to life Fateh Chand, the brother of Sansar Chand. To swear by his 
name is considered a particularly solemn oath, and it is not 
uncommon for parties in civil cases to challenge one another to take 
it. Another shrine is that of Bawa Bhopat, near Lanj, where it is 

(39) Colonel Temple among other notes writes : Andr Singh’s vehicle is a male 
white kid, called hudnu, or the leaper. This is often kept for his use in many bouse 
holds, and when it grows up it is sold and a new one bought with the exact pieces of 
money realized by the sale. ” P. N. ti-, Volume III, Section 85. 
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customary to pre^eut petitions in writing. A fee has to be given 
in advance, or at least an offei-ing promised, should the request be 
granted. For in^tance, if there is a dispute about some land, one 
party Avill hurry to the shi ine and promise an offering. The otberS 
Avill generally heeomo alarmed and afraid that some calamity will 
overtake them. But should no compromise he made, and should 
some trouble l_)efall the “ defendants,” of course it is ascribed to the 
wratli of Bhopat. h'he decrees passed hy that individual are 
therefore usually c;i,’ purfr^ ami it must lie lather satisfactory to his 
attendants that they aro subject to no appeal after the troublesome 
fashion of European Coiiiis. Thei'e are a niimher of firaflts in the 
district, and some of them ai e supjiosed to be of equal efficacy to 
Hardivar. There is sjiecially one called the Saiigam (Junction), 
where the streams Banganga and Giipatgaiiga meet, close to Fort 
Kfingra. This is considered as being as holy as the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganm's. 


The 


Gugas 


are curious 


lieds 


which arc not seen elsewhere. 
They contain a number of images, and are siqijiosed to be specially 
efficacious for snake bites.'"'* T’hc image of Guga is always that of 
mounted horseman : the most noted in the District is that at Dwala, 
on the road from Jawalamuklii to Dera. Others may bo seen at 
Baijiuith and in many parts of the liills. The story connected with 
them is told as folIu\\-s: — Eomewhcrc in tlie Dakka'u there were two 
sisters bachla and Kachla, wives uf a Ghanhiln Ibijpiit named Dev 
Kaj. 1 hey wore without issue, and in the hopes of issue Bachla 
went one day to the shrine of burukhnuth : then she was promised 
that if she came again she ivonld bo giver, a fruit to eat and a child 
would be assured her. Kachla hearing of this iveiit next day in the 
guise and dress of Bachla and received and ate the fruit. The next 
day Bachla iveiifc and found that her sister had stolen her blessing 
as Jacob did that of Es;in. .Sho Avas^ hoAvever, given another fruit 
half of Avhich she ate ami Iialf she gave the mare sho AvaS ridino-. To 1 
Kachla Avas born a daughter Giigri, to Bachla a son, Guga, and the 
maie likoAv iso laid a loal, Guga ami this fual were brought up 
lieu ho came to man’s estate Guga heard the fame of a 


together, 

O 



the form of alhijii. In his aliseiico a pretender arose to the State, 
and attempted to force an entrance to the palace. The door-keeper 

G'b Tl.erc is ur was .a man at Dba,-n.sala wha^Jbw7iarasein7b71^t^^ 

vl" X, l/'w ?'T that he was first bitten 

by atobia was earned to Kutiarida Goffa, a shrine of Guga 

U that t'nd rX? X "" ’’fo he reachfd 

it that he h.id lost his souses and the n.f of lus eyes and limbs. 

individnair^mt tfcirhncTbyX4^ once a year is not confined to one 

lie ai rtbcwcr.se forthco.deah Xtn arc 4?,'" District. They never appear to 
a kind of into.xication alien the tinmf f, U ^ » J’^uliar odour, and to feel 

they cannot . ..cape ,t! Alter I cam! h ^ “*1^’ 

men .-ay th.C 1 hi.; hanpeiis I'u au e i h ^ I recover in a few days, feome wise 
and Qutne.s. Volume II. fc'ection tX '■hat bitet it a mule. Punjab Note*, 
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who had grown 'ilind since Giiga’.'^ departure refused him admittance CHAP- 1. C- 
and disbelieTing his assertion that he was Guga insisted that on population- 
Guga’s return he would receive his sight. Ultimatelv being hard Snake-bite 
pressed Gugri sent a letter by the hand of a Brahman to Guga in cures, Guga 
Bangahal. He realising the state of affairs abandoned his life of 
pleasure and with the help of the Bralmiau escaped from the sorcery 
that bound him. By the same aid the horse that had grown old and 
thin was restored, and Guga once more mounted his steed and 
departed. On his return home the door-keeper received his sight and 
Guga and Gugri both performed miracles of prowes.-' in fighting and 
the former even fought for a time after he had lost his head. After 
death he was venerated as a god, and is always represented on 
horseback. Any person suffering from snake-l>i^i is usually taken 
to a Guga, when the priest examines Ifiin, mutters incantations, 
and if he sees that it must Ijc a fatal case, sends him away with the 
comfortable assurance that lie has done something mortally to offend 
the local deity and cannot Ije forgiven. 'I’liere are eight //lU/s, of 
whom the most important is Shes Xag, who snpiioii'- the world on 
his head. The othei's are Tak-'liak, Basuki, Bajr Danshan, Kar 
Kotak, Hemmalli, 8ankhu (or Dudhia, the milky snake) and Kali 
]^/ig.oi) fjpg latter are worshiiiped on Ikiesdays, especially in 
Htir and Sawan : they protect crops from white-ants and rats and 
are offered milk, honey, ho-goats, &e. 

Famous places for the cure of snake-bite aiu Baba 8hil)u-ka-than 
(421 in the Xiirpur ildka, 8aloh in Palampur and Triinil near Kangra. 

After the Dhvali there is held in Xovembei' a festival called the 
Nag-ka-Puja, at tvhich an image of the Xag is made of i/ohar and 
worshipped. If a snake is seen after this it is called nimji'K (un- 
grateful) and killed. 

At every marriage twigs from five trec'' are cut and l)i ought rp^ee-worship. 
by a gardener (miili) and put into a /n/x (large earthen pitcher). 

(U) Some of these names -uro well-known ill -S.ui^krit iiteratni’e, viz, C>ca, who 
supports the world (I give the names in Sa-. skrit form) -and who has his oquivalmt in 
the Nidgard-snake of old Xoi n egian -Mvt hi.Iogy . 1 -isa/rt. who i'. used by the Devaa 
and Asnras as a rope when ehnriiing the ocean. His poison is devoured h}- Civa who 
ennsequently received the name iSihikaiil h:i (hliie throat). .Tnhinlc who plays an 
important part, in the 1.--I Hook ( Adi-parvan) of the M.di.-diharats. He kills the king 
Pariksit, grand.son of the Painlva .Arjiina, hy his bile: then Pariksit's son -Tanamejaya 
resolves to.scarifice all unqim in order to revenge Ins father's deatli. On the occa.sion 
of this snake-sacrifieo the M.ihbhar.ita. i> said to have been recited by A'aicampayana, 

Vyasa’s pu(iil. 

Kali occurs in t’ne famous story of Nala and D.uuay-anti, w'hich is told in the 3rd 
Book ( Vana-pnrvan ) of the Mahahharat.-i. IIo is the evd spirit who possesses the 
king Nala and makes him lo.se bis realm, his wealth and his wife by gambling. I am 
not certain, however, whetiier Kdli is c.ilh-d a n 'lqu there. The name seems to be 
Kali Nag not Kali N;ig At !ea-r Kali Nag I found to be the name in Kulii. Bajr 
Dhanshan might he explained ft oni a S.-'iskrit f n-m, Vaira-daiaeana, meaning “he 
whose bite is like lightning,’’ which in-h-.-d would be a very appropriate name. The 
compound, however, does not occur in -San-krit liferatnre. a.s far a.s I am aware. The 
other naga names given in the paper I eaniiot explain. -Dr. VoqkI. 

(t2) There is a re.sident faqir lu>ro. He lays the p.itienl in the shrine, repents over 
^im prayers in the n une of Sbibn, makes liiin drink water with winch the idol has 
Igeen wa.shed, and eat of the sacred earth of the place, and rubs some of it onthe bite. 

Some of the soil is also taken away as a precaution against snake-bite. 
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Among these plants are dh {calutropu irrocerii), tllidlc {hutea frondusa), 
dm, (mango). This ceremony is called ])d uch-paUah, or hxls-lii-]juja, 
and consists in placing the twigs under a cocoanut and covering 
them over with a red or yellow cloth, both in the bride’s and bride- 
groom’s house, and Avorshipping them. 

The familiar tree-mari‘iages of men Avho have lost two aava'cs is 
made in Kangra Aviththe dhrrl: or hdl'nijun [meha azedavarlitd). 

People Avho are childless i-egularly many the tnUi {orymmu 
idicrum) to Rama, Vishnu, Krishna, &c., in the hope of having a 
child. If the birth of a child does not folloAV, then they much dread 
that a Yamdiit, a messenger from Yama, or evil angel, Avill harass 
them on their road after death. — J?. G. T<'n}ph\ 

The Dandi Chairon, or Daiidhin-ha-di^ota, is supposed to be 
particularly fond of sticks. His effigy is placed under a jnjjal tree, 
and persons suffering from intermittent fever ai e accustomed to 
offer a couple of sticks about the size of nine-pins if they recover. 
Speaking generally, the lai'ger uumliei' of temples seem to be devoted 
to Shiv, but the folloAA’ers of Vishnu ai‘e also said to be numerous. 
There is only one Jain temple, and that is situated Avithin the Fort, so 
that it is never visited by pilgrims. Local (/ret'-s are AA'ithout number ; 
360 of them assemliled at the founding of the Kangra temple. 

At ApSAvara or Achhara Khand, two miles from Kot Kangra, 
is the shrine of Achhara Devi and Ganesh, where Avomen bathe in 
the hope of offspiing, dedicating their children’s hair to the shrine 
if their Avish is fulfilled. Further very marked features of the hiU 
religion is the deot-sidh stones to be seen by every wayside and 
Ijefore thousands of cottages. These stones are in the form of the 
impress of tAVO feet. Tradition says that a rhfda of Surukhnath used 
Avhile pasturing cattle to drink their milk and the villagers in the 
evening ahvays found their cattle dry. They went in their distress 
to a gi’eat miracle-worker Avho Avatched the lad and' found out the 
truth. To get rid of him he threAV away his stick and ordered him 
not to retrun till he had found it. But the boy’s power of finding 
it Avas greater than the master’s poAver of making it disappear and 
he found it at once. The miracle- worker finding that a greater than 
he had appeared sought to kill the lad, but he ran away and the 
hillside opened and admitted him. There is the head-quarters of his 
worship, in Hamlrpur Tahsil, near Chakmoh village ; and from there 
the Avorship spreads all over the neighbourhood. A hght used to 
appear over the cleft and hence the word d^nt for df^ra. A common 
offering before the stones is a tiny rough Avooden sandal. 

The chief religious orders are the Gosains and the Bhojkis • at 
least these are the principal residents. Large numbers of /or/bs- 
saah/sis, &c., pass through the district, and some of them, su4 as 
the Bodha Pandits, reside; but none of such importance as to call 
for special notice. 
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The Chui’ch Missionai-y Soeietj established a bvanch at Kangra 
in 1854. Besides evangelical work the Enghsli Missionai ^' at Kangra 
superintends a school, supported by the i\^is^ion. (See Chap. Ill, 
Education). There is a small Mission Church at Kangra besides a 
school and Mission house and a branch of the iMi-Nion is established 
in Lower Dharmsala with a Chapel School and dispensary. The 
combined congregation numbers some 75 XatiA'e ChristiauN. There 
are some JMoraA'ian mi.^''ionaries in Kyelang and the American 
Presbyterian Mission has a dispensaiy at Aui in Onto)’ Saraj. 

Kangra is the most agricnhnral District in the rroAunce Out 
of its total population 585,255 person" or 77 [mr cent, are directly 
dependent upon agricnltnro. Agiacnltmai (i<aai])ations arc discuss- 
ed in Chapter II A. below. 

Of the artifical industries that in cottmi is liic mot important. 
Workers in iron and liardAvare (1,745) and jiluugh and agricultural 
instrument makeis (025) I’ctnin veiy small lignre." in comparison 
with the jiopnlation ; to the carpenters (1.750, actual woi'kers) 
should be added the 2,022 “ owners, managei's and superior staff” 
of carpentry Avorks who, as the column for oporaliA’cs in the same 
is blank, arc obAdously only 'rarkhans writ large. 

” The chief staples of food are maize and w'heat. In the rice- 
growing valleys the people subsist for the greater part of the year 
on rice ; but in the poorer uphinds coar"e millets {niain/H and saintk) 
form a portion of their diet. Maize is a very favourite grain, and 
from September till iMay is in constant consumption. After that 
periotl the Atdieat harA'e"t is matured, and for the remaining six 
months of the year Avheat meal is the common article of diet. In 
the I'ice countries the people reseiAV the clean unbroken rice for 
sale, retaining the chipped pieces for their oavu use. So also nnmixed 
wheat is disposed of t(j the gi-ain-dealer, aiul mixed barley and wheat 
(the tAvo are commonly sOAvn togetlier, the crop being called is 

kept for home consunphion. 'The agricultural classes Iuia c usually 
three meals a day. Before going to their moiaiing Avork the men 
partake of some bread reseiwed from the CA'cning repast. I’his is 
called ilhatidhi or ndnhdri. At twchm o’clock is the first full meal 
generally partaken by all the household, con 'sting of j ice, or rice 
and ddl (split pulse, usually mad or l-idfhi), or cakes made of Avheat 
or maize. In the evening there is .a supper, accor ding to taste, in 
which, howcA^er, rice seldom a|)])eai's. In most jrar-ts of the hiUs 
the people can secure fish, which generally foians a constituent of 
their diet. On festive occasions they Asdll kill a goat, Avhich they 
consider very superior' to mrrtton. Lirrseed oil arrrl rape oil are also 
used instead of tjhi by the poorer classes, but most fanrilies can noAV 
afford the latter hrxrrry. rnrrjab rock salt is mostly used, but the 
coarse Mandi salt is still used bv the poorer classes nr many places. 
The latter Salt is dissolved, and the brine, after Ireing refined fronr the 
earthen particles, is mixed with the food it is intended to season. ” 

“ Tobacco is in ac v genei'al u^•e among rrren arrd AA^omo 
alike, though in the higher* ranks of life the Avomen affee^ 
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CHAP. I, C. repudiate its use. There is a prejudice against onions and carrot^' ' 

Pop^tion. which no Hindu, except of the lowest class, will touch. Turmeric is 
a condiment in large I’equest and is seldom absent from any meal in 
the household of those who can afford it. The Ghirths, and all the 
Siidra tribes, together with the Bhojkis and Gaddis, are great 
consumers of wine. Iso otlier ehr'S will openly acknowledge its use, 
though many drink it secretly.” 

Clothing, “ The ordinary clothing of a man of the poorer classes consists 

§ 291 . of a skull cnp a frock reaching to the waist (kurti), or a 

similar but longer garment, called a rlmhi, reaching to the knees, and 
short breeches (hn-lt). In addition to these, the peasant usually 
cari’ies with him a blanket (putn), which in hot weather he twists 
as a turban to defend his head from the sun, and in the winter uses 
as a Avrappei'. The fi'ock and breeches are usually made of cotton 
woven by the village Aveaver, and ent and seAvn into shape by the 
village -so? or tailor. 'I’Ik' jmln is of home-spun texture, woven 
generally in alternate s(|uares of white and black Avool, the only 
Aacriety being in the size ef the squares. In the rains, people traA^el 
barefoot, as the wet Aveather spoils their shoes but in all other 
seasons they usually possess a pair of shoes {infii). Among the 
higher classes the clotlies of both sexes are usually made of English 
fabrics, and formed into shapes to sttit the fashion or the pleasure 
of the Avearer. The only peculiarity is that the kurti is commonly 
retained by all. The head-dress gives the best opportunity for a 
display of good taste or Ioav of finery. Tavo or more turbans of 
different colours are often artistically mixed together, and bound 
round the head so as to display the coloui’s to advantage, and to 
fall in heavy yet graceful folds over the right eai-. The usual mixture 
is a red ground Avith a Avhite exterior turban, and the effect is 
always becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously 
exaggerated, and a hill dandy has been observed Avith as many as 
seven turbans of different hues, not very judiciously chosen, Avrapped 
round his head. The hill people are also very fond of wearing coloured 
vests and scarfs. They also adopt the effeminate habit of Avearing 
earrings of gold, graced ^olnotimes with pearL ; and those Avho can 
afford it Avill display gold or siHer luncelets, and necklaces of 
alternate bead and gold.” 

Barnes, % 2?2. “ The female di'css is pictui'esquc. On ordinary occasions a 

Hindu woman Avears a petticoat (jjhityra), a (■holt, Avhich covers the 
breast, and the foitltou, or long troAVsers, Avith a (hquitfa, or mantle, 
to form the head-dress. In the AA’inter they adopt a gOAvn, made 
ordinarfly of a coarse chintz, called doru, w'hich covers the whole 
body, fitting close round the neck. For ordinary Avear these garments 
are made of the simplest colours, and are modest and becoming, but 
on gala days, though the errt of the garments is the same, the texture 
and colours are strikingly altered. The Ijorder of the petticoat 
■^adorned with pattern s printe d in silver oi’ gold, or the whole 

for The topi is largely yielding to the pagri. 
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garment is made of streaked colours tastefully associated. The 
plain 'white dopatta, or mantle, gives place to a pink or yellow 
scarf. The clwU is made of equally gay material, and the person is 
prnamented with jewellery. The nose ring, or hdlii, is the most 
common ornament. With the exception of unmarried girls and 
widows every woman displays this piece of finery, which is a sign 
of married life, and shows that the Aveai’er still rejoices in the 
society of her husband. Except in the lowei‘ classes the hdbi is 
made of gold, and its circumference is limited only by the taste of 
the possessor. The Ghirth women are very fond of a profusion of 
necklaces of coloured glass, or pieces of porcelain (kadi) and beads, 
the vegetable produce of the foi’est. Muhammadan Avomen dress 
with less taste and in more sombre colours. They never wear 
the ghagra, or petticoat, and very seldom the duru, or gown, but 
restrict themselves to loose trousers and a mantle. Another dress, 
called pesliwdz is a cotton gOAAui of A^eiy light texture, almost 
approching to muslin, and made of various gay colours. The use 
of this, however, is confined to the higher i-anks of life.” 

“ The houses of the peasantry are scattered in pleasant and 
picturesque locahties, not congregated into Anllages. Every man 
resides upon his OAvn farm and builds his cottage in some selected 
spot, open as a nilo to the sun, and yet sheltered from the Avind. 
The house is of sun-dried brick, liaA'ing generally two storeys. The 
inmates occupy the lower floor, the iqiper l)eing used during the 
greater part of the year as a lumber-i'oom or '<toi’e-i'oom for grain. 
Diu'ing the rains the upper room is used for cooking and in many 
cases as a sleeping room, the Avholo family occupying it at night in 
order to escape the close and unhealthy air of the ground floor. 
The upper roof is generally made of thatch, thick, substantial, and 
neatly trimmed, but of late years slates have been extensively used. 
The outside walls are plastered with red or light coloured earth. 
The front space is kept clean and fresh, and the Avhole is encircled 
by a hedge of trees and brambles, maintaining priA^acy and affording 
material for repau’s. On one side of the cottage is the shed for the 
cows and bullocks, called A- and another building containing the 
sheep and goats, styled the ori. If tlie OAvner of the farm be a man 
of substance, he Avill pi'obably possess a buffalo or two ; these are 
penned in separate tenements called mculidra. The thatch of the 
cottage is renewed every third year ; and in parts where grass is 
plentiful, a fresh covering is added annually. The ridge-pole is 
made of tun, sisu, old, or fir. The harnr, haliera, and pipal are 
avoided on various superstitious grounds, while the siris {Acacia 
sirrissa) is reseiwed exclusiA^ely for the dAvellings of rdjds or of 
gods. No ordinary pur-sou is alloAved t(r apply the AA^ood to his own 
purposes. Every year-, in t he season of the Aaordira irr Heptember, 
the cottage is replastered inside arrd outside, a labour which devolves 
upon the womer^irr all but the highest castes. On the occasion of a 
man-iage too the bridegroom’s hoirse is ahyays adorned AYith some 
fresh gay-coloiU'ed plaster.” 
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“ The entrance to the cottage is usually to the east or tc the 
south • but there is no general law, and the favourite position varies hi 
different parts of the district. The west, liowever, is superstitiously 
eschewed. Again, should a neighbour design his cottage so 
that the ridge-pole of his roof crossed at right angles Avith the 
entrarnce of another cottage, there would lie an appeal to the District 
Officer to prevent so unlucky an arrangement ; for the hill people 
have a o-eneral superstition that some disaster would be sure to befall 
the OAvner of the house thus menaced. The Pajpiits and Brahmans 
ahvays occupy the highest and most secluded pai’ts of the village 
area. It Avould not be toleiated for a man of Ioav caste to raise his 
dwelling on any eminence Avhich should overlook the cottages of 
those of higher birth. The entrance to the cottage is secured by 
a Avoodeu cloor, and during tlie absence of the household is fastened 
outside by a lock. In the houses of the higher castes it is not 
unusual, for the sake of additional privacy, to build the cottages of 
tho homestead in the form of a (luadrangle, the AvindoAVS and doors 
all facing iiiAvaixls.” 

With respect to the distribution by houses and families, the 
Deputy Commissioner wrote, when discussing the Census of 1881: — 


“ The woi'J ‘ liouho ’ as used in llie Ceusus cannot, for tills district at 
least be re^'arded as liaviiig much statistical value. It would be very 
misleading to quote it in the usual sense as shoAving the actual number 
of buildino's in existence. The definition of a family as being those who 
eat at the same chidha seems quite satisfactory. In many of the hamlets 
it is customary for difierent members of the family as they marry to 
occupy or build a little cottage close to the others, but though they often 
have a common courtyard, yet it seems customary in this district for them 
to have their sepai’ato cMlhas. In Former times the family bond appears 
to have been much closer than now-a-days. In the times of Mr. Barnes 
it was customary for tho head member of tho family to be entered as 
owner of the lands, tliougb many others were entitled to shares. But this 
is no longer tiie case, and as soon as the younger brothers come of age 
they will separate fi'om the lamily. 


“ Tlie interior of the domicile m furnished generally in the sim- 
b<^^“T 2^. ples^t style. In the Sikh time the agricultural classes used earthen 
vessels for the preparation of their food ; either their means seldom 
allowed them to possess utensils of more costly fabric, or they Avere 
afraid to shoAV such suh^tiuitial signs of comfort. Under British rule 


every house has its set of A'csseU made of Imass, copper, or other 
metal, according to the preA'ailing custom. In the Avinter, the 
Avomen plait mats of rice straw(/'ifie/ ri), Avhich are laid doAvn over the 
floor of the room. They construct also a sort of quilt stuffed with 
pieces of old clothes. This is called a Idiinda and is used indifferently 
as a coverlet or as a mattress. A luikka, a feAv dried herbs, and a 
Avicker basket suspended from the roof containing bread and other 
articles necessary to he secured fi'om the depredations of cats and 
venniu, constitute the remaining furniture of the household.”- 



CHAPTER II— ECONOMIC. 


Section A— Agriculture. 

The rainfall of the District is, as a rule, abundant, and during 
the ten years ending 1899 half the kharff crops Avere good, Avhile in 
none of the remaining five years Avas there a failure, nor Avas the 
area soaati largely restricted. Rico suffered only once, and though 
maize suffered five or six times, the outturn in a good year is so 
heavy as alone to tide the people over a year’s drought. The kharif 
crops are soAvn in May and June and harvested in October ; if the 
spring rains continue too late the harvest suffers from the ground 
being sodden at soAving time, Avhile excessive rain in September is 
injurious, especially to the maize crop. The rabi crops are soAxn in 
October and November and reaped in April; they are apt to suffer 
from the Christmas rains coming late, and in the higher lands from 
the snoAV lying late on the fields. Excessive rain in February and 
March is also injurious. Dining the ten years ending 1899 there 
Avere five good rabi crops, one fair, tAVO poor ; in one the area soaati 
Avas restricted, and one, that of 1891-92, Avas a failure. 

The people distinguish betAveen lands lying close to or at a 
distance from the homestead, and betAveen lands Avhich yield one or 
tAVO crops in the year. The diversities of hill and valley naturally 
produce considerable differences of soil, but the Amrieties are seldom 
found commingled in the lands of a single village, each kind of soil 
being usuaUy spread over an extensive tract. Just as the talulca 
diATsions foUoAVed the natural features of the countiy, so each variety 
of soil is usuaUy found Avithin similar limits. For example, the soil 
of the Kangra valley is of much the same character in all the Ioav- 
lying villages, and in the adjacent hills of Bargiraon the soil of one 
village closely resembles that of another, but betAveen the A’alley and 
the uplands there is a marked difference in the soils. Among 
talukas, hoAvever, the differences aie often A^ery marked. Thus in 
Kangra Tahsil the subsoil rests on beds of large boulders, Avhich 
have been Avashed doivn from the main ranges, and the upper stra- 
tum consists of disintegrated granite, mixed Avith detritus fi-om latei- 
formations, and is exceedingly fertile. In this soil trees groAV 
luxuriantly, rice and tea are cultivated, and, Avith the assistance of 
manure, all the more valuable staples can be grown. In the vicinity 
of the secondary ranges, the soil though of excellent quality is less 
rich, being composed of stiff marls mixed Avith sand, Avhich form a 
light, fertile mould, easily broken up and free from stones. This 
soil is found in the upland villages of Tahsils Dera and Niirpur and 
a narroAV belt of it luns south-east, across Hamirpur Tahsil, from 
Changar Bahhar to the Sutlej. Throughout this tract the hillsides 
are AveU forested, and fine trees are scattered amidst the cultivation ; 
sugarcane, cotton, rice, Avheat and maize are the main products. A 
third variety of soil is found Avherever the tertiary formation 
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CHAP. II, A. appears and especially in the south of Niirpur and llahal Mori, Tira 
AgricTature and Lower Eiijgin in Hamirpur Tahsil. It is a cold reddish clay of 
small feitility containing a quantity of loose Avater-wom pebbles. 
and^^lrborG In this soil there are but few trees, and the hillsides seldom produce 
caituro. anything but rank grass, while the cultivation is limited almost 
entirely to gram and the poorei- kinds of pulse. 


as^ecTof oui Cultivated area is divided into fields, generally open and 

tiration. unenclosed, but in some parts surrounded by hedges, or stone walls 
about four feet high. Kound the cottage of every cultivator there 
is a small plot of land fenced in with shrubs and trees. This 
enclosure is called the hdA, or lahri and being close to the homestead 
is cultivated like a garden. The size and appearance of the fields 
vary considerably. In the Kangra Valley, Avhere rice cultivation 
prevails, the fields descend in successive terraces levelled and em- 
banked with slight ridges to retain the water. The necessity of 
preserving an even surface restricts their size, and under the hills, 
where the slope is rapid, some of the fields are smaller than a 
billiard table. 


Lower down the valley, the slope is more gradual and the fields 
are larger. Rice beds, however, are invariably small. Near Mdaun 
the contours are broken even in the valley, and the fields vary in 
shape and size. In the west of Tahsils Dera and Niirpur, where 
the country is less Iwoken, the fields are larger and are protected 
either by stout hedges, or by light Avails. These hedges are impass- 
able except Avhere a break, usually kept blocked Avith loose dry 
thorns, has been left. Here the in’oad sloping fields, red soil and thick 
green Ledges ai-e charmingly suggestive of a Devonshire landscape. 
ElseAvhere the scenoiy has a tropical fi3])ect. In maiiy parts and not- 
ably in the Kaiigra Valley, AA'ide areas bear a double harvest.*^' 
Speaking of the three talulcas of Rihhi, Kangra and Ptilam, Avhich 
occupy the valley beloAV Dharmsala, Mr. Lyall said ; “ Live there 
(at Dharmsala) a year, and yon see the Avhole surface of the valley 
change twice from green to yellow with maiwellous rapidity. Not 
a lu’eak in the sheet of culthnition is to be noticed, and before one 
haivmst is comjDletcly cut, a light shade of green shoAVS that in other 
fields the next is already sprouting.” 

General Mr. Bariies thus summarizes the agricultural capacitv of the 

system of J 

agricnlture. people . 

Barnes, §230, “Coupling the circumstance that each man resides upon his tenure 
with the narrow space that tenure comprises, we should naturally expect 
to find a careful and elaborate system of husbandry : for if every occupant 
made a fair use of his time, and took proper advantage of his position, 
every field in so small an allotment should be tended like a garden, and 
the appearance of the cultivated country should be neater and better 
ordered than almost any other agricultural district. As a general rule 
I am afraid the reverse of this picture mast be admitted. The people are 
not so ind ustrious nor so proficient as their brethren in the plains ; their 

G) As to the actual proportion of dofasli soil and the nature of the distinction be- 
tween ekfaah and dqfasU see below. 
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implements are more primitive ; many improvement^" universal below, such 
as the drill plough, the chalf-ciitting apparatus, &c., are quite uukuowu 
to them. Their cuttle are a poor breed, and the ploughing g’iven to tlie soil 
is superficial and slovenly j the weeding is put oft’ until the crop is en- 
dangered ; and then the tops only are nipped while the roots are left to 
encumber the ground The only redeeming point in their system is the 
diligent application of manure, and even this circumstance is rather an 
evidence of their general slothfulness. It is a lazy substitute for more 
laborious appliances. It is ea.sier to stimulate nature with a few loads of 
manure, than to pulverize the soil with incessant ploughing, and to 
jealously eradicate the semblance of is. weed.” 

The number of ploughing^ diffcr.s with each kind of produce. 
For sugar or cotton the land is ploughed ten or twelve tirae.s before 
the seed is sown. Wheat and barley usually require three plough ings, 
and the coarser grains according to their worth. ■ Some seeds, like 
linseed and peas, are thrown into the ground without any prepara- 
tion at all. The plough, drawn liy oxen, is driveu through the soil 
at a depth of about three inches ; the ground i.s not turned over as in 
English ploughing; and the ploughman, when he I'eaches the end of 
the field, returns upon almost the same track ; the field looks as 
though it had been harrowed rather than ploughed. The second 
ploughing usually follow.s the lines of thefir.st, but about Xurpur the 
better method is follotved of ploughing across the first furrows. 
After ploughing, the clod-crushers with heavy clubs reduce to dust 
any lump which has escaped the plough. Lastly comes the main, a 
heavy horizontal beam of wood, which is dragged laboriou.sly by 
bullocks over the field, to render its surface smooth and ready for 
sowing. It is then again ploughed OA'er ; and the sOAver follows the 
furrow, throwing the seed from right to left, and discharging his 
handful in five casts. When the whole field has been soAvn the 
main is again used to leAml the suiface. 

For wheat and the other spring crops, Aveeding with hoes is 
never practised. Aftei’ rain, if the .soil has haixlened round the 
young shoots, the soil is loo.sened with the harroAV, and just before 
the crop lapens the Aveeds are pulled out liy hand and given fco the 
cattle. But after the heat and rains of autumn each crop requires 
tAvo or three Aveedings Avith the hoc. Sugarcane and cotton are 
weeded as often as grass appears, and the plants themselves haAm to 
be thinned. In reaping, the corn i.s cut doAvn near the root and tied 
up into small sheaves, fifteen or tAventy of these being gathered into 
a bundle, and earned to the threshing floor or Imra. This is ahvay.s 
in the open, generally at the corner of a field. It is 1‘oiind and 
enclosed with stones : the floor is eithei* paA^ed Avith large flags, or 
constructed of well-rammed earth, smoothed over with fine clay and 
cowdung. The corn is trodden out by oxen, unscripturally muzzled, 
and the bruised straAV is given to the cattle to eat. The practice of 
cutting it into chaff is not known in the hills ; and Avhat the cattle 
refuse is kept for litter, or thrown on the dung-heap. Maize alone 
is threshed by hand, as its hard cobs braise the feet of the cattle or 
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Daily work 
of a plough. 
Barnes, § 226. 


make them bleed. The floor is screened with blankets to preven.- 
any OTain being lost, the cobs being gathered m a heap and beaten 
out by one or two men with straight sticks (usually of bamboo), 
while two or three others sit in the centre and throiv back the heads 
driven out of the range of the blows. 

A plough draivn by a pair of bullocks in ordinal'} soil will 
plough about four liaudix (aliout three-eighths of an acre) in a day. 
If tlTe soil is hard and stiff, half this is a good day’s work. In heavy 
rice-land the strain upon the Imllocks is so great that they never last 
more than three or four years, and it is not unusual for cattle 
harnessed to the plough to fall dead under the } oke. 


Agricultural The agricultural implements of the people are few and simple. 
*”appii They differ little from those used in the plains, but the drill plough 

ances. is UnkllOWU. 

Barnes, §231. followiiig list gives the implements in common use with 

their vernacular names ; — 


Vernacular name. 

! 

English description. 

Hal and Lohala ... 

1 

Plough and ploughshare. 

Mahi 

1 

A heavy horizontal block of wood dragged by oxen, 


i 

for smoothinf? the surface of n field. 

Mach 

... ! 

Similar to the above but curved in shape, and used 



only on muddy lands. 

Dandral 


A harrow with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged 



by oxen, used for opening the soil round the young 



corn. 

Manja, Kodal and 

Kodali 

... ) 

Hoes for weeding. 

Bhukran or Kathela or Bharora 


A wooden club used for crushing still clods of earth- 

Traingul 


A three-pronged pitchfork. 

Darauti 

... 

A small hook. 

Khabar dranti ... ... ... 


A hook with teeth like a saw to cut long grass. 

Kahi or Kassi 


A mattock. 

Rambha 


A small iron instrument for din^in^ up roots 



and all weeds. 

Kulharu or Chihon 


Axes for cutting wood. 


The agriculturist usually gets the ivood for these implements 
either free or at a nominal cost, and all he has to pay for is the iron 
part of the implement, and the labour of cutting and shaping the 
wood. 


Manure, and 
rotation of 
crops. 

Barnes, § 222. 


The figures in the margin as to the use of manure, and the num- 
ber of crops obtained a 
year, were fui-nishedto the 
Famine Report of 1879 
(page 253). It was there 
also stated that the a Aver- 
age Aveight of manure per 
acre Avas 150 maunds on 
land constantly and 55 
maunds on land occa- 
sionally manured. 


Class of land. 

Percentage 

MANURED. 

Percentage 

bearing 

PER ANNUM. 

Con- j 
stantly. 

Occa- 

sioiiailj 

3 crops. 

2 crops. 

Irrigated 
XJnirrigated ... 

61% 

82»/„ 

21% 

137o 

1 

4% 

None 

60% 

I07o 

Total 

71 '570 

o 

0 
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Ho-wever sceptical the hill people may be of the advantages 
of deep ploughing and constant weeding, they are fully alive to 
the importance of manuring their lands. Their lule appears to 
be that, if manure is available, other toilsome precautions may 
be disregarded, while, if manure be Avanting, the task of coaxing 
the soil into fertility is hopeless. The dung-heap stands at a 
decent distance from the homestead, generally in the corner of 
a field, and all the refuse of the household is carefully carried 
to it ; at night the cattle pens are strcAved Avith a litter of gi’ass 
or branches, Avhich in the morning is throAvn upon the dung-heap ; 
if travellers halt near the homestead, the refuse of their camp is 
collected and added to the dung-heap ; the heap is scattered over 
the fields twice a year. Land nearest to the cottage, in Avhich the 
finer staples are generally groAvn, receives the most, and yields 
two harvests a year; outlying fields Avill occasionally go Avith out ; 
but no soil will maintain its productive powers for more than three 
crops Avithout artificial stimulus ; and for distant fields, the only 
alternative is to let them lie falloAV. The most valued manure is the 
dung of sheep and goats. When winter sets in, and the flocks come 
doAvn fi’om Chamba, the people compete Avith one another, and a 
cultivator will give two or three rupees a night for the prmlege of 
hartng the sheep folded upon his land. Night after night the 
shepherd changes his ground, and before the harvest is soAvn reaps a 
small fortune. 

Rotation of crops is not neglected. Even in this rice-growing 
District of Kangra, Avhere eveiy year presents a monotonous surface 
of rice, there are minute changes imposed by experience. The field 
that bears one variety of rice this year will be soAvn Avith another 
the next, and a third the year after that. Sugarcane is followed by 
cotton, and cotton by maize, before sugar will recur again. But the 
supphes of seed are drawn everlastingly from the same store, and 
the agriculturist of these parts has no idea of giving his fields the 
benefit of imported seed. 

The large proportion of dofasli land is a striking feature of the 
cultivation. In'-^ 1902-3 out of 569,604 acres on Avhich crops 
were grown as many as 309,226 bore two crops, Avhile of in-igat^ 
land 89,585 out of 112,168 Avere dofasli. In the valley overlooked 
by Dharmsala which contains the talukas of Palam, Kangra and 
Rihlu, if the upland areas of certain AoUages be excluded, the fields 
Avhich do not produce a double harvest are exceedingly few. In 
some highly cultivated villages a custom exists by which certain 
fields are left fallow in the autumn harvest to give the cattle a place 
to stand in durinsr the rains. Under native nde this custom was 
enforced, whether the proprietors agreed or not. A suit to enforce 
it, brought by the majority of the landholders in a village, came 
before Mr. Lyall during Settlement : the minority who OAvned the 
fields pleaded that it was hard that they should be pre-vented from 
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turning their land to the best account for the benefit of others : the 
petitioners replied that these fields had always been subject to this 
custom ; and the old fixed demand in grain, upon which the assess- 
ments were based, was lighter on them on that account ; and a 
panchdyaf, to whom the case Avas referred, found in favour of the 
enforcement of the custom. The great autumn crop in this valley is 
rice.'®^ The spring crop in the valley consists almost entirely of 
wheat, barley (or a mixture of the two), and flax. More than half 
the wheat and barley grown on dofasU lands belongs to the Kangra 
pargana, and nearly four-fifths of the flax. These clofasU crops of 
wheat, barley, and flax in the Kangra rice-lands are very poor ; they 
do little more than supply the proprietors AAnth enough oil and flour 
for their own household consumption. 

The great majority of the people are agriculturists cultivating 
their own lands. Generally in the lower hills the women take no 
part in agriculture. They confine themselves to making bread, 
fetching water, &c., and all the field work devolves upon the men. 
About Kangra, however, the population consists of a lower and 
strictly agricultural class, and here the Avomen Avork as hard, if not 
harder, than their husbands. The men plough and harrow, sow, 
and thresh out tbe corn, while the Avomen carr}^ out and spread the 
manure, crush the clods, AA'eed the fields, and carry home the harvest. 
The Gaddis have most of them settled homes Avith some land attached 
to them, and part of the family remain at homo to cultivate it, Avhile 
others take the flocks, in Avhich their Avealth principally consists, to 
their “ runs ” in the plains in the Avinter and across the snoAvy 
range to the tracts they call Gadderaa in the summer. 

Of the persons dependent on agriculture the vast majority 
(484,670) are OAvners, nearly all self-cultivating, only a small 
number (21,000) being rent-receivers. There are only 12,690 
cultivating occupancy-tenants. Tenants-at-Avill number (4-5,792) 
and partners and sub-tenants 27,258. Thus out of the total popula- 
tion supported by agriculture 82 per cent are owners and only 18 
are tenants. In addition to the above numbers 16,827 persons are 
partially supported by agriculture, thus raising the percentage of tbe 
whole agricMtural population to 84 per cent. 

Agriculture also supports 9,698 agricultural labourers and 
farm-servants, and 5,992 labourers on tea-plantations. It Avould 
appear from these figures that tbe agricultral labourers are A^ery few 
considering tbe numbers directly supported by agriculture, but 
as mentioned above tbe women of all classes of agriculturists, except 
the Rajputs and Brahmans, in most parts of the District work in 
the fields and there is thus no necessity for labourers. 

The employment of labour, other than that of the proprietors 
or tenants, formed one of the subjects dealt with in the Famine 

(3) In the ttthgils of Kangra and Pilampor, ont of a total kharlf area of 127 C39 acres, rice 
occupied 66,340. ' 
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Keport of 1879 ; and no hired labourers -were reported to exist in 
the District. This, however, appears to be incorrect, as the kdma or 
farm servant is commonly employed by high caste andowners, or 
persons engaged in trade, who \vill not condescend to manual labour. 
In former years the kdma received his board and lodging, and at 
most eight annas a month and a suit of clothes every year ; but as 
early as Mr. Lyall’s Settlement his wages had doubled. Occasional 
labourers who receive wages in grain are not unknown. 

The village menials are first the tarklidn and lohdr ; as a rule, the 
same man is both carpenter and blacksmith, repairs roofs and mends 
implements, for which he is generally paid in grain. The cliamdr is the 
shoemaker, and in addition to grain takes the hides of dead cattle 
for making shoes, &c. Xdis (barbers) and chioihds (washermen) are 
paid in grain. But none of these has fixed perquisites, and their 
duties and remuneration vary in different parts. The rdkha (forest- 
guard), and the koMi (who has the mending and maintaining of kuls 
or watercourses) are village officials who are paid by grain contribu- 
tions levied upon each house, plough or ghumdo of land held. 
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Agricalture 

Principal 

staples. 


The following is 
harvest : — 


a list of the principal staples of each 

EABI crop (Spring). 


Vernacular. 

I English. 

i 

' 

Botanical. 

Remabks. 

Kanak 

, Wheat ... 

Triticum vulgare ,,, ... 

1 Cereals. 

Jau 

1 Barley 

Hordeum hef'astichon 

Chola 

1 Gram 

Cicer arietinum 


Mohr or Masr 

. ' Lentil 

Ervum lens... ... ,,, 

V Pulses. 

Matar, Kalan 

. 1 Pea 

Pisum arvense ... .. ,,, 

Sem 

. 1 Bean 

Faha vulgaris 

) 

Saron or Sarson 

. ; Rape-seed 

( Sinapis dichofoma 
ttSmapis glauca 

> Oil-seeds. 

Alsi 

. ' Flax 

Linum iisitattssimum ... , . 

) 

Kasnmbah 

. J Safflower 

Cartha7niu8 tinctorius 

A dye. 

Ori or Rai 

. , Mustard.,. ... 

Sinapis amboinicU7n (Ramphius), 


KHARIF crop (Altumn). 


Dhan 

Chali, Kukri 
Maudal 

Sank or Jhandra... 
China 

Eangni 

Eodra 

Bathu 

Amaranth Kathu, 
Bharea. 

Sariara Siynl 


Rice 

Maize 

I Millets 


Buckwheat 


Jowar 

B^jra 


Great Millet 
Spiked Millet 


Dhinprra 


Pulses 


Mah 

Mungi 

Moth 

Arhar, or 

Eundi 

Bong 

Kulth 

Kapah 

Khamaod 

Til 

San 

San Kokra 
Haldi^ 
Kachur 
Adra 

Shakarkandi 


Cotton 

Sugarcane 

Hemp 

Turmeric 

Ginger 


Oryza satiia 
Zeti mays 

Eleusine coracaria,., 
Panicum frumeniaceum 
Panicum tr.iliacum 
Setaria italica 
Eleusine Corocana 
Chenapodium album 
Fagopyrum esculentum 

Amaranthus Anardana 

Sorghum vulgare ... 
Penicillaria spicata 

Phaseolus radiatus 
Phaseolus aurens ... 
Phaseolus aconiiifolius 
Cajanus bicolor ... 

Do. 

Eolichos sinensis ... 
Dolichos unijlorus 
Gossypimn herbaceum 
Saccharum officinarum 
Sesamun orientale 
Crotolaria juncea ... 
Hibiscus cannabina 
Curcuma lovga 
Curcuma sp. 

Zingiber officinale... 
Batatas edulis 


'I 


I 

}• Cereals. 


J 

i These two 
cereals are 
grown only 
towards the 
plains. 

1 Leguminous 

I p 1 a n t 8, the 
seeds of which 
f are split and 
used as food 

I (ddl ) 

J 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Oil-seed, 

( Fibre used 
(.for cordage. 

[ Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Kachala, Ghandiali, 
and Arbi. 


Colocasia himalensis 


C These are 
) three varieties 
1 of edible 
V. arums. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GARDEN PLANTS 


Tamaku 

Tobacco 

Nicotiana tobacum 


Dhania, orbin ... 

Coriander 

Coriandrum sativum 


Sonf 

Anise 

Pitnpinella anisum 


Kasni 


Chicoreum p 


Sowe 

Fennel 

FcBniculum panmorium 

f 

Pipal 

Capsicum 

Capsicum frutescens 

1 

Podina 

Mint 

Mentha viridis ... 





Seeds used 
for alteratives, 
seasoning, Ac. 

Used as a 
pot-herb. 


( 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND GARDEN PLANTS— concJuded. 


Vernacular. 

English. 

1 

Botanical 

Ilaichi 

1 Cardamum 

Alpinia cardamomum. 

Joain 

.. 

Liguaticu majonan. 

Mithra 

Fenugreek 

Tngonella fajnum grxcuhi 

Gharur or Ghi 


Luffa acutangala ... ... 

GandoH. 

Dal or Ghi Gandoli 



Gadi 


Luffa 

Karela 


Momordica charantia 

Petha 


Cucurbita pepo ... ... 

Kadii ,,, 

jj ••• 

Cucumber 

Cucurbita maxima ... ... 

Khira 

Cuciimis sativus 

Kbarbnza... 

Melon 

Oucumis melo 

Pandol 


Trichosayithes anguina 

Kakri 


Cuciimis utiUssimns 

Baingun ... 


Solatium tnelongina ... ,,, 

Aid 

Potato 

Solarium tuberosum. 

Mali 

Radish 

Raphanus sativus. 

Piiz 

Onion 

Allium cepa. 

Chah 

Tea 

Thea viridis. 


Remarks. 


Cucurbitaceous 

plants. 


Wheat and barley are grown in all parts. Of the several kinds 
of wheat the bearded and the beardless, the full white and the flinty 
red varieties are the most common. 'Wheat grows best in the tahVcas 
of Mori, Eajgiri and Nadaun, where the soil of the tertiary hills 
seems congenial to it. The produce on the granitic soil of the upper 
valleys, on the other hand, is always poor and thin. Barley flour- 
ishes in Tahsil Dera and all along the base of the snoivy range. The 
baiwest takes place later than in the plains, vaiying AV'ith the eleva- 
tion, and the crops in the outer ranges will bo yellow and ready for 
the sickle, while the fields about Kangra are quite green ; and in the 
lower portion of the valley will be cut and cai'iied a month before 
the grain is ripe in Palam. From the beginning of April till the end 
of May, there is a succession of harvests, and in the lemote tnluJrn of 
Bangahal, where wheat is unknown, barley does not lipen till July. 
Wheat and barley are frequently sown together,*^' and the produce of 
the mixed crop is usually reserved for local consumption, the uumixed 
grain being sold for export. Of minor spring crops, the most im- 
portant are : — Gram, lentils, peas, oilseeds (including flax), tobacco 
and safflower. Gram is never grown in Tahsils Kangra and Dera 
where its place is taken by lentils, field peas and beans, but is con- 
fined to the less favoured soils of Kurpur and Hamirpur. There is 
a belief, current in the hills, that a gram field attracts lightning ; 
and certainly after a thunder-storm, whole fields may be seen 
scorched as if by fire. Gram is often sown Avith wheat or liarlej', or 
with the field pea, but the produce is easily separated. The oai-s of 
wheat or barley overtop the gi’am, and can lie reaped independently, 
but the wheat cannot be separated from the barley. Peas and gram 
are plucked and Avinnowed together, and subsequently sorted by 
shaking on a tray, the round pea rolling to one side, and the 
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(*) These mixed crops are kuown as berrar, 
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CHAP- II, A- angular gram remaining on the otlicr, Sarson (rape) is groTvn 
Agriculture universally as un oil-seed, l)eing for the most par t confined to the 
fields which are close to the homesteads. Flax is grown in the 
Minor spring Ksiugi a Valley* Little care is bestowed upon its cultivation, the 
crops, being simply thrown Iretween the stubbles of newly cnt rice. 

The crop is ver y poor but suffices to .supply oil for local use. The 
oil has a Yieculiar ])iopeity of drying, Hafflower is grown in the 
Hamnpur and Xurpur Tahsils and also in taliiln IMangarh of Dera,*“^ 
HariYUir is famoirs for its safflower, Elseryheve in the hills the 
people only groAV enough for their oAvn wants but Mmigarh supphes 
all the dyei'.s t f the neighbourhcod. The saffloAver thrwes best on 
upland soils, and i.s soavu by itself. Planted sparingly and carefully 
Aveeded it attains a great size, Toljacco is groAA-n in the Haldun of 
Dera and in riAnr side-lands in Hamib-pur Tah.sil. It is for the most 
part groAA-n in small patcLc.s, The leaf is said to be Avanting in 
pungency and fiaA-our, and those Avho can afford it jn-efer to purchase 
tobacco from tbo lAlaius. 


Tea. 



The growth and present position of the ten iiulnstry is desciibed 
IjeluAN , The line of country Avithin Avhich tea can be profitably 
cultiAuited aYJY)eaiS to be a v£‘ry naiicAv one. It is only on, or not 
far back fiom tho foot of tbe Dhaolu Dliar range, that the rainfall 
is sufficient, and at the height of 5,000 feet the yield of leaf falls off 
AA aimth. Ilie jjrojter elevation appear.s to lie between 
o, 000 and 4, -300 feet, and tolerably level fields Ayitli a good depth of 
sou are required, ^ 


In l&Ap Di. Jameson, the Snjierintondcnt of the Botanical 
(jarden.s, Aortli-We.st Provinces, travelled throuo-h these hills to 
ascertain their fitne.ss to glow tea, Ilis opinion wa.s eminently 
favourable, and tour moiith.s after ho returned with a number of 
young plants taken up from the nurserie.s at Almora and the Dehra 
Dun, The.se Avere laid down in tliree Government gardens, —one at 
Kaiigin Itself, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet, another at 
Aag.'ota .,.t ,e TaH«-,y900 fret, ami tli» tliinl r,t Bhawama, on 
the higher plateau ot Palam, 3,200 feet. The plants had suffered a 
g-ood deal in the 30 iirney during the season of the hot winds from 
Aimora to Kaugra, and tbe ex}ienment was commenced under trying 
circnmstance.s At Kangra itself the -plant did not thrive, partly 
owing to the high temperature and the vicinity of the town, and 
partly on account of tho scanty supply of irrigation. But in the 
other two gardens the tea flourished beyond even Dr. Jameson’s 
anticipations. 


the history of the tea industry up to 1872 is OTyen in Mail 
Paske s report o£ that Tear. The fomatioii of thefe nurserielw 
followed by the establishment of a Government plantation, ol 


According to Lyall 
Ky-pur TaLsils and the 
ilaug.'ub. 


five-sixths of the -whoie 
remaining cnc-tixth 


crop is groTvn in the Harafrpur and 
comes almost entirely from taluka 
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large scale, at Holta — a spot about six miles above the Bhawarna 
nursery, at an elevation of 4,200 feet. The Holta plantation vas 
■worked •noth much success under many unfavourable conditions by 
Mr. Rogers, who remained in charge of it till Government sold it in 
1866 to Major Sti'utt, and in 1860 the outturn of tea amounted to 
29,312 lbs., the teas realizing by public auction an average of Re. 1 
per lb., and by private sale, an average of Re. 1-11 per lb. In 
1859 and 1860 the success of the Government plantation led to the 
introduction of private enterprise and capital, l3ut the operations 
of European settlers were retarded by the diflBcnlties experienced in 
obtaining land at that time. 


In 1852, before the Holta garden Avas made, a demand for land 
had arisen, and the Commissioner enqniral Avhetlier any, besides that 
at Holta, was available. No othei- land had l^een reserved, but it Avas 
argued by the Deputy Commissioner that Government AA*as not 
debarred by Mr. Barnes’ Settlement from appropriating surplus 
waste. The Chief Commissioner held that to appropriate AAUAste 
Avithin •village boundaries would be an unpopular measni’e and one 
of questionable legality, and recommended that the ::nriuuildrs should 
be encouraged to take to tea-planting on a small scale. The demand 
for land by outsiders continued; the plan of inducing the zaminddrs 
to plant failed almost completely; and in 1856, and again in 
1858-59, long correspondences arose, in Avhich the rights of Govern- 
ment and of the za nnaddrs in the waste AA^ere discussed. Government 
adhered to its first decision that the waste could not be appro- 
priated except Avith the consent of the zaminddrs, and the result 
was that in 1860 Lieutenant Paske was deputed to assist intending 
tea-planters to buy or lease waste lands, and during the six months he 
was employed on this duty effected the transfer of about 2,596 acres. 
The negotiations proved difficult : the little land obtained was put up 
to auction as the applications were numerous. In 1862 the question 
was re-opened, but again decided as before ; but Mi' Egerton, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was authorized to make trial of his own sug- 
gestion that the zanmiddrs might be induced to give up a larger 
proportion of the forest land if the forest rules were relaxed in the 
remainder and a free right to cut trees in parts AA^ere offered instead 
of money. By these inducements Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting 
the zmmnddrs to surrender 2,547 acres, AALich were sold by auction 
in 1863. Half or three-fourths of the price realized Avas given as of 
grace to the zmnnddrs ; and Avith the high prices bid and the desir- 
abihty of encouraging tea-cultivation it AA^as decided that all these 
sales should confer a title to hold free of land-tax. A large propor- 
tion of the lands sold in 1863, and a smaller part of those sold in 
1860 were, from the great elevation, steepness, slope, or want of soil, 
of no use to the purchasers except as grass or fuel-preserves. Bu-fc 
the planters did not relv entirely on help from Government. In 
1861-62 some of the pioneers, for example, Mr. Duff, Captain 
Fitzgerald, Messrs. Shaw and Lennox, had gained the confidence of 
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the people, and begim to acquire by private sale a good deal of 
waste or cultivated land fit for tea cultivation. 


The following remarks as to the climate, soil, and other condi- 
tions considered essential in the success of tea culture as found in 
the Kangra Valley are taken from Major Paske’s report of 1872 : — 

“ As regards climate, a hot, damp climate, with a rainfall of not less 
than 100 inches per annum, is shown to be required for teas, and this 
climate the Kangra Valley po.sses.ses for at least seven months in the 
year, at elevations from 2,500 feet to 4,500 or 5,000 feet above 
the sea ; nor within these cleAntions is the cold so severe during the 
remaining months of the yeai- as in any way to injure or retard the 
growth of the tea-plants, ^i’he loAvest elevation at Avhich an estate 
is situated is 2,4o7 feet, and tlie highest elevation of any estate 5,500 
feet. There is, hoAvcvci-, only one estate at so high an elevation, 
the next highest is at 4,500 feet and the generality of the estates are 
at elevations between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. Hot winds are not known 
in the Kingra Valley, and betw'een the months of March and October 
there is consideralfie moist heat, accompanied by a rainfall of, on 
the average, 110 inches in the year at Palampur. The great Dhaola 
Dhar or snnv y lange on the slopes of Avhich, or in the valley below, 
the tea estates are situated, besides apparently arresting the passage 
of clouds and causing them to exhaust their rain more copiously in 
the valley below, prorddes great facilities for irrigation in the 
numerous mountain streams and toinents fed from perennial snows. 
In the matter of soil -Avhile no artificial arrangements can alter the 
conditions of the climate, soil can be in a measure created, and, at 
any rate, considerably improved. With the little superficial 
knowledge I ])ossess on the subject of tea culture, I do not profess 
to kuoAv which is the best soil for teas. While some say that a rich, 
greasy lor.m, and others a fight sandy loam, is the best soil, I 
obsei A'C that there are considerable varieties of soil on Avhich tea has 
been planted in this District, and in all of these it has succeeded 
more or less, — the measure of success of course depending much 
upon the extent of labour and pains and skill in cultivation. Con- 
nected with the question of soil comes the subject of manure. All 
the planters are Avell aware of the advantages of manure in increas- 
ing the yield of plants, and all aanil themselves to some extent of 
the facilities they may possess for manuring. I am disposed to 
think, hoAveAnr, that, on the Avhole, planters might make greater 
efforts to increase their supplies of manure.” 

The folloAving Vote was supplied in 1892 by the late Mr. E. A. 
Ballard, Honorai Swretary to the Kangra Valley Tea Planters’ 
Association : — 

“ The total area under tea in the District amounts in 1892 to 
9,537 acres "f Avliich 8,047 acres are in Tafisil Palampur, 1,400 
acres in Lahsd Kangra, 89 acres in Tahsil Kuluandone acre in Tahsil 
IStirpur. Df the whole about 3,94-3 acres are owned by European 
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■ proprietors and the remaining 5,594 acres by natives ; this latter CHAP. II, A. 
area includes 613 acres sold by Europeans to natives within the past Agriculture 

I ten years. There are altogether 34 gardens owned by Europeans, 

varying in size from 10 up to 612 acres of tea. Of these 34 gardens, pian^tions. * 
three are owned by large Companies registered under the Limited 
Liability Act, two are large unregistered Companies, and the re- 
mainder are smaller estates each owned by one or more proprietors. 

The capital represented by the area under tea (if calculated on the 
s value of the Holta Tea Company’s shares, which is the only Company 
I in the District whose shares are quoted on the Calcutta Stock 
E Exchange, and whose fully paid up 100 rupee shares are now quoted 
5 at E,s. 46 per share, the capital of the Company being Rs. 3,50,000 
'i and the tea area 607 acres), amounts to Rs. 25,27,305 giving 
^1 Rs. 235 per acre which is moderate, but the values put on their estates 
by proprietors would probably amount to more than the above sum. 

The capitals of Kangra gardens are high as compared to other tea 
Districts owing to the absurdly high pi-ices paid for land purchased 
from zaminddrs. The outturn from gardens owned by Europeans 
is a trifle over one million pounds and consists principally of black 
tea ; an all-round yield of 300 pounds per acre for a large ai'ea is 
considered a good return, although on small areas this yield has been 
doubled. The local cost of growing and manufacturing black tea is 
estimated at four annas per pound, so that not less than 2,50,000 
rupees are spent annually liy the European tea planters in the 
District. Thus the tea industiy affords valuable assistance to the 
poorer people. The European tea planters have in recent years 
largely developed (and possibly exhausted as far as India is con- 
cerned) the “ I’etail trade ” or direct dealing between the grower 
and the retailing merchants and the consumer ; the tea being sent in 
small quantities to Europe, America and Austraha. The average 
price reahzed in this way is about 8 annas per pound, leaving a 
profit of about 2 annas net to the grower. Owing to competition 
there is no chance of the price being raised in this countiy. About 
one-half of the black tea grown in the District is disposed of by retail, 
the remainder being sent packed in lead-lined wooden chests to 
London and Calcutta for public sale by auction through tea-brokers 
and agents : the demand for Kangra teas on these markets is uncer- 
tain, and is brisk only when the quality is good ; this is influenced to 
a great extent by the climate which in Kangra is very uncertain, 
the weather being at times too dry, at others too wet and again too 
cold for tea : there is however no doubt that the best Kangra tea, 
usually made in the hot weather, is second to none and sells as well 
as any ; the best sale of Kangra tea during 1892 was an invoice of 
152 packages containing 4,053 lbs. of tea from the Kangra Valley 
Tea Company, Limited, which sold for an average price of Is. 4^f?. 
on the London Market : this same Company sold during 1892 
41,848 lbs. of tea on the London Market at an average price of lOft^. 
per pound, the cost of laying down in London was 8^d. per lb. and 
the profit 2^d. per pound nett : it also sold during the same year 
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CH&F-II>A‘ 34,453 lbs. on the Calcutta Market at an average price of annaa 

Agri^tnre pound ivliile the cost of laying doTvn the same in Calcutta was 
7 annas per pound leaving a profit of 2§ annas per pound nett, and 

piantatioL*^.*'**^ these I’esults were considei’ed very good ; private OAvners can lay 
down their teas at about ol- to 6 annas per pound, but some estates 
do not average as much as this at sale and consequently suffer a 
loss : tea has not given the return or profits that were expected from 
it ; and that it has been a losing game in many cases may be evi- 
denced by the fact that no less than nine gardens have been sold by 
Europeans to natives, within the past ten years at less than one-half 
their original value (actual cost), besides others which have changed 
hands at reduced figures. 

“ On an average one man per acre is employed on the different 
estates, so that employment is regularly afforded to about 4,000 
persons. Some of the poorer villagers of the Changar hills, and those 
excluded from agriculture by caste prejudices, are solely reliant upon 
the tea gardens for their livelihood. But lal:»onr is not so plentiful 
as formerly, and ljut for the machinery which has been introduced at 
great expense from England into the larger factories for manufactur- 
ing tea, Avould have to Ije imported from other places ; this is owing to 
the demand for recnrits for military service, and also to the impetus 
given to agiicultural pui'suits by the opening u]) of roads, etc., and 
the enhanced value of food-grains. One often hears planters com- 
plaining of being siioi t-handed at their busiest seasons and some 
have even thi'eatened to impoit labour on a large scale, so uncertain 
and iiTegular is the local supply. Gardens having their own forest 
reserves are generally well off with respect to timljei' ; but large 
demands continue to be made on the Government forests for oak 
trees at Es. 2 each for charcoal and fuel and trees at 4 annas each 
for planking for tea boxes. These ai‘e expensive items in the internal 
economy of a tea garden. A Xorth-Westeru Eaihvay out-agency is 
now open at Palampur and is a great convenience to planters. 

'T'-'a- “ The China plant originally introduced l)y Government has 

answered very well and continues to thrive, the oldest plants beino" 
to-day the best : its seed ripens in October, is plucked and sown 
during the following two months in nurseiy beds, and is ready for 
transplanting during the following rains ; the value of local tea seed 
is about 8 annas per maund. Little attention has been paid to the 
. indigenous and hybrid plants which are so much prized in the other 
districts, being worth from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per maund and more, but 
experiments on a small scale have been tiled with these and go to 
prove that had they been introduced at fii-st instead of the China 
plant, the Kangra planter would to-day lie in a better position to 
compete with the other favoured tea districts and would obtain a 
larger yield as weU as better quality and flavour. The manufacture of 
blmk tea is as simple as interesting, the young tea-leaves are plucked 
bj hand and brought to the factories in baskets ; they are then 
spread out on round trays made of bamboo and “ withered ” during 
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the night ; next day they are “ rolled ” in “ rolling machines ” pro- 
pelled by steam and water-power (each machine taking at one time 
from 100 to 200 lbs. of leaf and each “rolling” lasting for about one 
hour) the leaves are then “ fermented ” for about four or six hours, 
after this “ roUed ” again for half an hour and then “ dried ” in 
firing machines called “ Siroccos ” or over charcoal fires in grates, 
the manufacture is then complete and the tea ready foi- “ sifting ” 
and “ packing ” which is usually done during the following day, when 
a sufiicient quantity is ready ; the “ burak” or “ invoice ” is carted 
away to market. The manrifacture of green tea is somewhat 
different. The leaves when brought in are scorched in heated pans 
and “ rolled ” off at once by hand, then cooked up in the same pans 
and artificially colonred with soapstone which is powdered and 
sprinkled into the tea and both nibbed together in tlie pan. The 
native proprietors, as a rule, make nothing but green tea, its manu- 
facture being much simpler and cheaper ; the outturn of green tea 
is about 700,000 lbs. per annum, the cost of growing and manufac- 
turing it is about 3 annas per pound where hired labour is employed, 
but many of the zaminddrs with the assistance of their families 
work their own tea gardens ; the native gardens consist sometimes 
of a few acres only, the principal ones running to about 300 acres. 

“ The value of green tea locally might be fixed at about 4 
annas per pound, thus leaving a profit of about one anna per pound 
on an all-round average to gi’owers. It is nearly aU bought up 
locally by green tea merchants or “ dalals,” principally in Palampur, 
who export it to Amritsar and are, as a rule, local agents of larger 
Am ritsar firms. The uncertainty of the gi’een tea market (which at 
present is very depressed) prevents the zauuiidiXi's from incurring 
expenditure on the proper cultivation of their gardens and increasing 
their yields largely.” 

A second note showing the changes that have affected the Tea 
Industry since 1892 has been prepared by Mr. F. Ballard, Chairman 
of the Kangra Valley Planters’ Association, and is printed here for 
purposes of comparison. 

Note on the Kdngra Tea Industry for the period 1892 to 1902. 

“ The total area of tea in Kangra is much the same as in 1892. 
Some 700 acres of new land have been brought under cultivation by 
European and native proprietors, but a similar area of old and 
unprofitable tea has gone out of cultivation. Of the total area some 
3,400 acres are o^vned by Europeans and the remaining 6,137 acres 
by natives ; on an average fifty persons are regularly employed per 
each 100 acres, so that the industry might be said to give regular 
employment to 4,768 persons. The two largest limited companies 
have been amalgamated and are now worked as one concern, the 
one hundred-rupee shaies of which were quoted on the Calcutta 
Stock market at Es. 27 per share but since have participated in the 
general rise of all tea stock owing to the improved prospects of the 
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industry as a -Rrhole, and at tlie present time stand at Rs. 45. One 
important concern, the most prosperous in 1892, was forced into 
liquidation as the result of indifferent management ; it is now the 
property of a single European and more prosperous times are antici- 
pated under improved management. The outturn on land owned by 
Europeans is about 250 lbs. per acre, although some of the larger 
concerns do not produce as much as 180 lbs. as an all-round average, 
there being less inducement to make large quantities of tea and the 
labour having liecome less plentiful, yield has been allowed to fall off. 
The cost per lb. of production in consequence remains much the same 
as in 1892, and there are no signs that point to its being reduced ; on 
the contrary, the scarcity of labour will, in the future, tend to raise it. 

“ The retail trade has fallen since 1892 from 500,000 lbs. to 
about 250,000 lbs., due largely to other competitors having entered 
the field which Avas once entirely controlled by Kangra and Kumaon 
planters. The best prices obtained for Kangra tea during the period 
was for a lot of 28 packages of the Bandla Tea Co.’s produce which 
sold in Mincing Lane, in Febraary 1896, at 3.s. 2Jd. per lb. 

“ During the period under review some three or four European 
gardens have been sold to natives. The causes to Avhich this is attri- 
butable have affected the industry generally, and are due to the 
output in India having risen from 124 to 175 million pounds and in 
Ceylon from 72 to 150 millions — with the I'esult that in spite of in- 
creased consumption, the stocks of both kinds in all the markets of 
the Avorld have increased by thirty per cent. Well known causes 
have led to this state of affairs ; suitable land Avas obtainable at a 
moderate price, labour Avas plentiful in other districts and the de- 
preciation of silver Avith its concomitant drop in the exchange value 
of the rupee to about 50 per cent, of its nominal value so reduced 
the cost of production that the margin of pi’ofit was sufficiently great 
to attract almost universal attention ; Avithout a thought of the 
future, extensions were pushed forward to a degree unwarranted by 
the situation — 107,000 acres in India and 80,000 in Ceylon were 
planted in the five years preceding 1900 ; land Avas rushed up in price 
and much of doubtful value brought into cultivation ; all available 
leaf Avas plucked and stimulants used to force the natural yield, 
already bounteous owing to favourable seasons. Gardens in private 
hands Avere turned oaxu’ tc- Companies at inflated prices and the 
stability and prosperity of the industry Avere never" called into ques- 
tion. Hailed at the time as a blessing events have proved that the 
large profits made were Avell nigh disastrous. The usual result of 
excess in supply followed ; prices steadily fell and to add to the 
difficulty of profitable crrltivation the I’upee gradually depreciated in 
value until in 1899 it Avas artificially raised to a fixity of l.i". 4(?. To 
meet all this expenses had to be curtailed, the poorer lands no longer 
paid for cultivation and profits were reduced, and in many cases 
heavy losses were sustained. More than this, and most important of 
all, the price of tea to the consumer was lowered to a range without 
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precedent. This low range of price has not been without its ad- 
vantages and may be said to have served its day ; it has checked 
expansions, it has helped to oust China tea almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom, and, to a great and increasing extent, from the 
other markets of the world — it has compelled producers of British- 
grown tea to seek other outlets, and it has produced solidarity 
and cohesion of the two countries, India and Ceylon, who are now 
working together in one common interest. 

“ So much for the past. 1902 has witnessed the arrest of this 
downward progress, by climatic causes in part, by a more judicious 
system of plucking, by smaller yields, the causes of which are not 
yet fully understood, by the aliandonment of inferior land, and last, 
but by no means least, by the manufactui’e of green tea, which 
European planters have taken to since the invention of machinery for 
its manufacture, for which markets exist to the amount of 70 million 
pounds. Supplies of black tea have been curtailed, and for the first 
time for years have balanced the needs of the world. The dawn of 
a happier era for producers has appeai-ed. These improved condi- 
tions are likely to continue. By 1905 practically all extensions in 
India and Ceylon will be in full bearing, in fact the acreage that has 
been planted the last few years should be more than equalised by the 
abandonment of unproductive and worn out areas ; and supplies for 
1903-04 from the two countries are estimated not to exceed 336 
million pounds, of which probably not less than 15 millions will be 
green tea leaving 321 millions black. After deducting for the 
requirements of countries outside Great Britain, 240 million pounds 
are available for home consumption which is much less than should 
bo required assuming a normal rate of increase in consumption.” 


The progi’ess of the tea industry is shown by the following table, 
the figures for 1868 were compiled by Mr. Lyall : — 



1868. 

1883. 

1892. 

1902. 

Class of lioldiug or estate. 

>Jumber 

of 

holdings. 

Acres 

under 

tea. 

S^umber Acres 
of under 

[loldings. tea. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Acres 

under 

tea. 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Acres 

under 

tea. 

Estates owned by Europeans 

18 

. 2,723 

41 4,647 

34 

3,943 

22 

3,492 

Government nurseries 

2 

6 


... 



•• 

Native proprietors 

8 

399 

20 1,500 


5,594 

90 

6,200 

Small plots belonging to 
peasant proprietors. 


107 

1,500 1,817 

1 

... 

... 


... 

In compounds at Dharmsala 

8 

21 

8 i 30 

i 


... 

... 

... 

Grand Total 

... 

3,257 

... j 7,994 

... 

9,527 

112 

9,693 
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The number of holdings OAvned by native proprietors in 1892 
is not given but it includes ten estates transferred fi’om Europeans 
to natives in the period 1883-92. 

In 1902 the area under tea 'had risen to 9,692 acres. 

'"soo’isy progress of the output 

i!io 2 "! i, 2 uo’ooo is shown in the margin. 

the principal tea-gardens in the district is given 

I- TEA GARDENS. 


Ontpnt in lbs. 
18G8 ... 241,332 

1872 ... 428,655 

A list of 
beloAV : — 


No. 


3 
. 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
2i 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


31 


36 

37 


Names of estates. 

Proprietors, 

Area, 

acres. 

Delta 'i 

Na«san .. C 

Bandla ... ... ••• V 

The Holta-Nassau Tea Company, 
Limited. 

2,076 

Raijnath ... ... ... J 

Gopiilpur 

A. Grey (Kangrrv Valley Tea 
Company), 

320 

Lanodh and Paprola ... 

Kanbaya Lai ... 

530 

Mount Somerset 

H. J. Barnard ... 

132 

Shnhpur .. ... ••. ... 

Hardial Singh ... 

260 

Sangal Rampnr 

Dharmsala 

Mrs. W, Culbard 

300 

Gur Karpal Singh 

395 

Clachnacnddin ... 

D. MacBean 

100 

Pathiar and Nigal 

Lachman Das and Co, 

60 

Khalet 

F, H. Kirby 

61 

Palampur ... 

Aslam Hayat Khao 

200 

Kaipur 

Burn Brae ... 

Lala Malta Mai ... 

100 

Sirdar Bhagat Singh 

123 

Sansal and Dewal 

Lndru Prohifc & Co, 

105 

Chichian... ... 

P. C. Gibson 

90 

Uonora ... 

P. F. Campbell 

100 

Kaniara ... 

P. Williams 

117 

Sidbari ... 

H. S. Davies 

80 

Woodlands 

J. Keenan ^ ' 

60 

Sambirpur 

Rai Baru Pal ... .. [[[ 

85 

Shuka Bagh 

IT. H- The Raja of Mandi 

150 

Kusmal Mousimbal and Palaiii 

W. U. Peachey ... 

llO 

Dharmgiri 

Nawab Muhammad Sadr-nd-dm 

60 

Bhattn ... ... 

Seth 5!anak Mai 

112 

Sula ... 

H. Wilson 

24 

Piiiiah 

Chiragh Dfn 

50 

Tanda 

S. D. Turner 

40 

Chandpur .. 

Mrs. Malony 

32 

Nagrota .. 

Moti Lai Kaistha 

40 

Bi'r 

Mrs. IL M. Clark j]] 

25 

Kaleri ... ... 

T. J. Brockman.., 

33 

Nargat ... ... 

Maigha ... 

35 

Bannrie ... 

T. J. Greensill 

20 

Evadene 

F, W. Newton ... 

50 

Kuln 

Colonel R. Rennick 

50 

Aramgarh 

G. G. Minniken 

50 

Andretta ... 

F. W. Parker 

1 

10 


Estimated 

oatturn, 

fts. 


366,000 


100,000 

40.000 

30.000 

30,000 

30.000 

25.000 

25,000 

25.000 

20.000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 
1.5,000' 

15.000 

14.000 

12.000 

12,1,00 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8.000 
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This gives a total of 37 estates over ten acres, witli an 
area of 6,185 acres and an output of 1,012,000 pounds of tea. 
It must be remembered however that many zaminddrs cultivate 
the plant on small areas throughout the tahsils of Kangra and 
Palampur. 

The average wholesale price per lb. in recent years is given in 
the following table : — 


! 

j Under Emopean 
management 
per lb. I 

1 1 

Under Native 
management 
per lb. 

Average 1881— 1890 

„ 1891-1900 

„ 1901 

Ra a. p. 

0 9 0 

0 C 0 
j 0 5 0 

Ra. n p. 

0 5 0 

0 3 6 

0 3 0 


All tea exported from India is now subject to an export tax of 
^ pie per lb. The money thtis realised is handed over to the Indian 
Tea Cess Committee, to be spent in opening up new markets and 
otherwise furthering the tea-trade. With this view the Committee 
pays a bounty of six pies per lb, on all green tea exported from the 
country. This tends to encourage the manufacture of green tea and 
relieve the black tea markets. The United States is the great 
market for green tea. 

Maize, though of less commercial value than rice, is perhaps of 
greater local impoitance. It grows everywhere in the hills, and 
seems to flourish as well as in a tropic^ climate. Growing from 
1,500 to 7,000 feet it is the favourite crop of the people, and for six 
months of the year forms their food. Although second in im- 
portance in the valleys to rice, there is always a little plot of maize 
rormd the cottages of the peasantry for their own use, while the rice 
is disposed of to wealthier classes. To the iiplands maize is an 
admirably suited crop. It is veiy bai'dy, requires little rain, and 
is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the day of sowing the 
cobs are fit to eat. But it will not keep, a.s weevils prefer it to 
any other grain, and it is a popular saying that “the life of maize 
is only a year long.” 

Rice is the staple product of the upper Kangra Valleys, where 
abundance of water is combined with high temperatures and a 
peculiar soil favourable to its growth. It is grown also in the 
irrigated parts of Dera and Aiirpur, where the produce, though 
inferior to that of Kangra, is still of a good quality. Coarser kinds 
of rice are also grown without ii'iigation in the higher parts of the 
district. The people recognize xipwards of sixty varieties of rice, 
the most esteemed kinds being heyatni, hdsmati, jhimca, nahanday 
hamddh and rangari. Each of these varieties has its special locality ; 
thus Rihlu is famous for its begami and Palam for its bdsmati. Of the 
coarser kinds grown in the Kangra Valley, 'Ahe best known are the 
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Icathiri and liolliena ; and of the inferior kinds gi‘own on uninigated 
lands, Yora, Icaluna, dhdla, &c. On irrigated land rice is not sown 
tin the beginning of June. In tracts dependent on rain, it is sown 
in April, and the later the sowing the less chance the crop has of 
reaching maturity. The harvest time is during the month of October. 


There are three methods of cultivation, the simplest, caUed 
hatar, is where the seed is soavu broadcast in its natural state: on 
nnirrigated lands this method is universal. In the second method 
the seed is first steeped in water, foi’ced to geiminate under Avarm 
grass, and then thrown on to soil previously flooded to receive it. 
This method preA'-ails AA^here Avater is abundant : it is called rnacli or 
lunga. Under the third system, called ur, the rice Avhen about a 
month old is planted out by hand at intervals in a Avell flooded field.. 
This involves much labour and is seldom followed, except in heavj 
swampy ground AV'here the plough cannot work : but the yield m 
ahvays greater than under the other methods. The growth of wee® 
in the rice fields is very rapid ; and, to get rid of them, the crop, 
AA-eeds and all, is in July deliberately ploughed up. This Avould appear 
to destroy the Avhole crop, but the AA'eeds are effectually extii’pated, 
while the nee springs up again more luxuriantly than ever. This 
practice is called Jtohhta, and the crop which does not undei’go it is 
worthless. Rice is ahvays soAvn by itself. The grain is separated 
from the Imsk by a hand pestle and mortar; Avomen being mostly 
employed upon this labour, and, Avhen AA-orking for hire, receiving 
one-fourth of the cleaned rice as wages. Rice has a very extensive 
range. In Kangra Proper, it grows as high as 5,000 above the sea ; 
and in Kulu in the valley of the Beds it is found up to 7,000 feet. 

Sugarcane is largely grown about Kangra. Some parts of the 
Palam Valley, 3,200 feet above the sea, are famous for the crops 
they produce. In Xiirpvir and Dei-a it is rarely met with, but in 
talulcas Kadaun and Rajgiid, a poition of every holding is devoted to 
its cultivation. There are several varieties, the best knoAvn being 
chdm, ail'dr, I'ayalidi'i, and a juicy variety called ])oiia Avhich is groAATi 
only for eating. Tahsils Kiii'pnr and Dei a are dependent upon 
imports, Avhile Palam and Nadaun supply the neighbouring parts of 
Mandi. The cane, though less thick and luxuriant in its groAvth 
here than in the plains, contains a largei' proportion of sugar. The 
molasses of the hills is SAveeter and more consistent than that of the 
plains. The juice is pressed in the usual machine, consisting of 
cylindrical rollers revolving one aliove the other, and usually driven 
by four bullocks. In the Avilder hills, towards Datwal and the Sut- 
lej, a very primitive press called //ta/idar is in use. This consists of 
two frames of Avood whose sudden closing compresses the cane. It 
is worked by hand.*"^ 


(6) As to the cost of p.epHnng the sugar, see Mr Ljall’s Settlement Report, p. 59, 

expenses that it takes twelve 
«hPt W ara 7°’’^ ** auP'-r-press, caaldron, &c. The owner of the plant, 

whether he be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the press and 

cauldron, respectively, two or three kacha sew of gur the day.” ^ 
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Cotton is cultiTated in all tabsils, tbougb uncommon in Kangra 
and Palampnr, but tbe yield does not equal tbe demand. It is sown 
in April and ripen about November. 

Various kinds of millet, especially manclal, kang^ii and sawdk, 
are grown on all the upland soils, and are used for food. Mandal 
{Eleushie corocaria) is specially valued, as it will remain good for 
any length of time and insects do not attack it. The common 
miUets hdjra and jou-(Xr are only found near the plains. Buck-wheat 
(iMthii) is confined to very high elevations, being cultivated only in 
the remote taluka of Bangahal. It makes a bitter unpalatable bread. 
China {Panicum milliacum) is usually boiled like rice. A little is 
grown in Niirpnr ; but it is commonest on the slopes of the snowy 
range. 

Of the various autumn pulses, mah {Phaseolus radiatus) is most 
esteemed, as it resists the attacks of insects. In Kangra it is not 
generally grown except along the ridges between the rice-fields. 
Kidthi, the poorest pulse of all, is cultivated on poor, high -lying soils. 
Mah and kulthi are frequently grown together; when once mingled 
they cannot be separated. Mah and maize, or mah and mandal are 
also commonly grown together, but they can be reaped separately. 

Turmeric is grown in pai'ts of tahsils Hamirpur, Dera and Niir- 
pur on low, moist soils and requires much care and manure. It is 
planted in May by pieces of root, and does not ripen till the end of 
November. The tubers are then taken up and dried, partly by fire 
and partly in the sun. It is considered quite as paying a crop as 
sugar, and has this advantage, that it occupies the soil for six months 
only. A few localities supply turmeric for the whole District. There 
is a second variety called kachur, which is grown everywhere but in 
very small quantities, as its uses are limited. The root is pale yellow, 
warm and aromatic hke turmeric, but bitter. It is given internally 
as a carminative, and applied to the skin as a plaster. A powder 
made from the diy root is used in the Holi festival. A third variety 
(called sudersen) is grown simply for its black round seeds, which 
are strung together and sold as necklaces at the Jawalamukhi fair. 

Potatoes, introduced shortly after annexation, now hold a place 
among the staples of the higher hills. Mr. LyaU wrote : — 

“ The cultivation of the potato in the villages on the slopes of the 
Dhaola Dhar has much increased since Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no 
longer be said that ‘ the potatoes they rear are very small and poor.’ I 
have nowhere found larger or better ones than those grown in the small 
level places where the flocks are penned for the night (goths) , in the 
hanging forests or grassy slopes of the Dhaola Dh4r at elevations of from 
7,000 to 11,000 feet. The introduction of the potato has, in fact, given a 
greatly increased value, not only to these gotha, but also to all cnlturable 
land above 5, COO feet elevation. The fields round the Gaddi peasants’ 
houses, which formerly produced at the best only maize, wheat, or barley, 
barely sufficient to feed the families which owned them, now produce a very 
lucrative harvest. The Gad>b'x express this by saying ‘the potato has 
become our sugarcane.’ It is becoming more and more appreciated by the 
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CHAP.II.A. natives as an article of food, but the consumption is restricted by the hiph 
price which it fetches iu the European cantonments. A large part of the 
crop is exported every year to the plains.” 

The cultivation of China grass was experimentally introduced in 
1863 by the late Mr. J. Montgomery, and a quantity of plants laid 
down near the town of Kangra, but although the plants still exist, 
all cultivation or manufactui’e ceased at his death. The plant grows 
rapidly and well, and the texture produced is excellent, but the 
process of manufacture is expensive. A Company was formed in 
1871 to supply the necessaiy capital, but failed. Wild varieties of 
this grass are common among the low hills at the foot of the main 
range, and there is undoubtedly a future for this industry if capital 
can be made available. The mode of cultivation is very simple ; and 
seed or cuttings once sown, the plant is reared Avith little expense or 
trouble, the stalks springing up season after season from the same 
roots. 

The cultivation of cinchona was introduced in 1862 (?) by Major 
W. Nassau Lees, and at one time there were four plantations having 
a promising groAvth of young trees, Avhile in 1868 thei’e were 84 
acres under cinchona. Subsequent experience, however, showed 
that at certain seasons of the year the climate is too dry, and the 
plantations were abandoned. 

siinor crops. Ginger is cultivated across the Beas, in Siba and Chanaur in 
the Dera Tahsil. It is a different species from that of the Simla 
hills. The root is smaller, the colour red, and the fibre more dehcate 
and palatable. The poppy is not cultivated in Kangra Proper. 
Formerly every cultivator rvould grow a few plants to furnish a little 
opium for home consumption, but its cultivation is now prohibited. 

The coriander, anise, capsicum, mint, fennel, fenugreek, &c., 
are raised aU over the district in small quantities as condiments, 
carminatives, &c. Hemp {son) arrd til are mostly grown in Nuipur 
and Hamrrpur, Dera having but little, and Kangra next to none. 
Of the liachdU more thair four-fifths belong to Hamrrpur, and nearly 
all the rest to Kangra. Buckwheat, amaranth and bhang (Indian 
hemp) all belong to the highlands of Bangahal. There is an endless 
variety of gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c , rvhich during the rains 
are trained on bamboos or bamboo frames, or allowed to climb over 
the thatch of the cottages. The melon is reared on the Beas. ^e 
radish is grown in gardens, and is a favourite vegetable ; about 
Nadaun it attains a great size, frequently weighing eight pounds. 
Onions and carrots are far less common, as only Muhammadans and 
the lowest castes of Hindus eat them. The Kashmiris at Nurpur and 
Tiloknath cultivate the cabbage and cauliflower round their houses. 

Average yield. The materials available for estimating the produce rates ner 
s were the following: — 

a. actual experiments were made by the Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars in various talukas, but faith was not 
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h. 


put in 
bore 


a 


the results as the fields selected generally CHAP. II, A. 
crop above the average ; Agri^ture 

the account books of money-lenders who have given Average yioM. 
land on half produce to tenants or mortgagees were Anderson, 
examined. The results in the cases could be trusted, ^ 
as it is not at this stage that money-lenders cheat the 
zaminddrs ; 


c. the zaminddrs were consulted and averages taken, but 
in a country such as this the rates vary -enormously 
from taluka to taluka and from tappa to tappa, showing 
what an untrustworthy guide to assessing a half assets 
jama estimate must be in this district. The table 
given below shows the rates of produce fixed for 
certain talukds. They give a fair indication of the 
extremes within which the yield varies. 


Rates of produce in sers per acre. 



Kangra. 

Palampur. 

Hamirpnr. 

Nadaun 

Jigir. 

1 Dera. 

Nurpnr. 

Bice 

'Irrigated 

6,373 to 390 

300 to 500 

300 to 320 

1 

400, 400 to 680 

435 to 470 


140 to 200 





. Unirrigated 

130 to 200 

... 

300 

245 to 276 

300 to 335 


’Irrigated 


... 

... 

220 

275 to 530 

245 to 270 

Maize 

... 

100 to 200 

155 to 200 

200 

250 to 424 

240 to 255 

L Duirrigated 

Wheat 

’Irrigated 

211 to 2-10 


... 

200 

210 to 240 

165 to 240 


.Unirrigated 

lo5 to 169 

160 to 210 

125 to 170 

185 

214 to 254 

180 to 190 

Barley 

'Irrigated 

... 


... 

2«) 

220 to 256 

190 to 250 


.Unirrigated 


160 to 200 

144 to 175 

220 

210 to 283 

215 to 220 


A most important point to be remembered in examining these 
rates is that much of the land is dofasli. In his first assessment 
report Mr. O’Brien noted that the outturn of rice on ekfasli lands 
is nearly equal to the outturn of both crops on the dofasli irrigated 
lands, and thus in some cases the rates of yield for one harvest 
on irrigated land have been fixed lower than for unirrigated land. 

'In regard to wheat and rice he observed that the common saying 
was that rice produced 10 maunds and wheat 6 maunds per acre 
{ghimido ?) and that this estimate for wheat seemed low compared 
with the outturn in the plains, but that a wheat field in the Kangra 
District was very much inferior to any wheat field he had seen 
in the plains. 

There appears to be httle room for the extension of cultivation. caitiT*t»d 
Surveyed and aa- Waste land is however from time to time broken 
seised area Table. ;jp individuals near their holdings, but from 
the nature of the country but little can be done in this direction. 
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1868-69 to 1873-74 

24-7 

13-9 

1874-75 to 1877-78 

28'3 1 

23'9 

1878-79 to 1881-82 

50 0 ‘ 

27*15 

1898-99 to 1899-00 

107 0 . 

63-0 
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Loans either under the Land Improvement or Agriculturists 
Loans Act are but little in demand. 

The average values of land in rupees per acre for sale and mort- 

gageare shown in the margin; but 
the quality of land vai'ies so enor- 
mously, and the value returned is 
so often fictitious, that but little 
reliance can be placed upon the 
figures. Although in Kulu, in some 
parts of Nurpur and Hamirpur, and 
in isolated villages in Kangra and Dera, the ag; .cultural classes are 
in debt, it cannot be said that the peasantiy generally ai’o in debt to 
the extent that prevails in the other distil ets of this division. 
The usual rates of interest are seldom higher than 24 per cent,, and 
even where good landed security is given, are seldom less than 18 
per cent. 

With regard to the transfer of land, Mi’, A, Anderson makes 
the following remarks (Settlement Report, para 11), : — 

. twenty years between the Settlement of JJr. Barnes and that 

Or Mr, Lyall, the people, especially in the backward parts, had scarcely 
begun to realise the powers of alienation that had been conferred upon 
them ; alienations were in consequence few, and in the greater part of the 
district mortgages were stdl very uncommon, even at Mr Lyall’s Settle- 
ment ^ in De^ and Hamirpur Tahsil,., in Nurpur Tahsil (except Inlukas 
Indaura and KhairAn which border on the plains) and in lYdarapur Tahsil 
(except taluka Palam which resembles the Kangra Tahsil), they were almost 
unknown. In the Klingra Tahsil which is richer than the other.s, and in 
which most of the educated and money-lending classes reside, mortgages 
had, in 1866-70, reached almost 5 per cent, of the cultivated area and 
over6 percent. of the revenue. Now 13-62 per cent, of the whole cul- 
cent^kTsTo'^” Kangra Proper is under mortgage as compared with ]-7 per 

To show the difference between the two periods, the tahsil percent- 
ages are given below 


Mortgages of ccr.ii- 
I vated la.nd IX 1870. 


Mortgages of culti- 
vated LAND IN 1900. 


T.AHSIL, 


Kangrv 
Nurpur 
DehraO) 
Hamirpur (?) 
Palampur ... 


Total 



(?) Exclusive oi the Siba, Goler and Nadaun Jic^Irs 
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The average value of animals in the District is as follows : — 

Bs. 

Bullocks ... ... 10 — 30 

I Cows ... ... ... ... ... 10 — 20 

Buffaloes ... ... ... ... 15 — 60 

Goats and sheep ... ... ... 3 — 10 

Ponies ... ... ... ... 20 — 010 

Mules ... ... ... ... 25 — 150 

The principal cattle fair is held at Lidbar in Tahsil Kangra in 
March. Other cattle fairs are held at Bheka Shah in Palampur 
Tahsil and Ghosata and Chinihari in Hainirpm-. Prevalent cattle 
diseases are foot and mouth disease, rinderpest, diseases of the 
spleen, mahgnant sore-throat, and pneumonia. The Civil Veteri- 
naiy Department treats cases which are brought to the Veterinary- 
Assistants’. For rinderpest inoculation is availalde, and the zamin- 
idrs of tahsil Palampur now accept inoculation readily enough ; in 
the other tahsils of the District, though a beginning has been made, 
this measure is still regarded with some suspicion. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is small but strong. Tlie cows 
give very rich milk, but not a large quantity of it. Attempts were 
made to improve the breed by the introduction of Government bulls 
from Hissar ; the result was unsatisfactory because the bulls were too 
large for the small hiU cattle. Tlie District Board is now introduc- 
ing a few bulls of the Dhanni breed from Chakwal in the Jhelum 
District ; these appear to be more suitable mates for the Kangra 
cows, and the zemindars are taking to them, but they have not 
been long enough in the District to afPect the breed. Sheep and 
goats form the wealth of the pastoral tribe of the Gaddis, and the 
Kulu sheep and goats, though not so fine as those of the Gaddis, are 
hardy and of good quality. There are no Government rams in the 
. District. Many cattle change hands at the religious fair at the 
shrine of Bheka Shah. 

There are few horses in the District, and not very many mules. 
The pomes of Kangra Proper and Knlu are poor ; but the Lahul 
and Spiti animals are well known for their hardiness, spirit and 
sureness of foot. There are no horse fairs. 

The Government system of mule-breeding has been in operation 
in this District for the last thirty years, that is. Government donkey 
s-tallions have been located from time to time in different parts of 
the District ; but, on the whole, it cann-t be said that any appreciable 
1 progress has been made in mule-breeding. In scarcely any part 
are mares kept for breeding purposes, and most of those that 
* have from time to time been covered belong to priv^e individuals; 
I no real progress has been made by the breeders in Mrning to rear 
; their stock on soimd principles. The mules and ponies of this District 
ar^ as a rule, kept for pack-cairiage and are of an inferior breed : 
moreover the owners have always shown indifference to all efforts 
for their improvement. 
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There are now three Government donkey stallions in the Dis- 
trict, one at Dera, one at Rihlu and one at Indaura. There is also a 
pony stallion, the property of the District Board. 

The Gujars alone make a trade of selling milk or gM and, with 
the exception of a few very wealthy landholders of other castes who 
themselves consume a great deal of milk, they alone keep herds of 
buffaloes. There are two kinds of Gujars in the District, viz., the 
resident Gujar, who oantis fields and a house, and pastures his herd 
in the noighbouiing Avaste, and the ban or forest Gujar (of Jammu 
stock), AA'ho has no land or fixed home, but moves Avith his herd, 
spending the summer in a shed on the high innges, and the winter 
in the Avoody paits.of the low hills. Some few spend the summer 
in the high ranges in talnl-a Rihlu, others in the high range in 
Chamba territory Avhence they descend in the autumn into Nurptir; 
they am seldom seen in other parts of Kangra Proper, except as 
passers-by on their Avay through Kiilu and to Mandi. Gujars are 
not allowed to remain in Kiilu. 


Grazing dues on buffaloes formed part of the banwazin revenue; 
the rates differed in different talulcas, but everywhere the Gujar 
herdsman, Avhether a landholder or not, paid at heavier rates than 
persons of other castes. In some places the dues were charged on 
milch cows only at from ten to five Tiaclicha seers of gM for a Gujar, 
and tAvo or less for a man of another caste ; in other places the charge 
AA-as per head on the whole herd, the Gujar paying one rupee for a 
big and eight annas for a small buffalo, and others four and two 
annas. In most of the old principalities, the Rajas used to put all 
the woods in tlidk {i.e., under piohibtion of grazing) for the three 
months of the rains when the village cattle could subsist on the grass 
to l)e got off fallow fields and open grazing grounds. But this rule 
pressed bard on the Gujars in the low hills, Avhose buffaloes rely 
greatly on leaves and tAvigs ; so the Rajas gave themjjattds or grants 
removing the tJidk from certain plots of forest in their favoAir. The 
Gujuiit, call those runs or plots their sodnci : they were the exclusive 
glazing giounds of the Gujar herds until the tlidh was removed 
from the rest of the forest, after which all the cattle of the village 
grazed over the aaToIc forest indiscriminately. The Gujar’s right to 
his soci na was much like that of a man to his Jiharetar ; it was an 

exclusive grazing privilege for a season only. He called his sodna 
IS adiisi, and no doubt his right, though a limited one, was as true 
a property as any other interest in land in the hills. It was held 
direct of the Raja liy patta like the landholder’s fields, and descended 
from father to son.'^^ In Goler and some other arts the practice of 
putting all the woods in thdk does not seem to have prevailed, for 

in £ ® though they often have sheds in the forest, and 

talk ot their .-^oanas in it, have no real sodnas, i.e., no defined runs 
or plots into AA-hich no oth er p^on can drive his cattle during the 
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rains. In fact they only exercise, in a greater degree, the same CHAP. II, A* 
right of common or grazing in the forest, -which any other laiidholdei' Agri^tnre 
enjoys. The wandering Giijars, who spend the Avintei' in Xurpni-, 
have not acquired any right to graze in any particular tract. They » 

have a headman, who is recognised by the Chamlxi authorities, and 
who probably distributes the heids according to circumstances, with 
the consent of the headmen of the Xnrpur villages. If a landholder, 
not a Gujar, got a bit of waste or forest as a grazing ground for 
his buffaloes, he called it not his sodaa but his 'mheuhdrd. In 
Eajgiri some of the influential families hold mhc nhdrds which were 
assigned to their ancestors by the Kaja, and claim the exclusive 
grazing aU the year round, not for three months only. 


These sodnas or mhenhdrds are in the forests in the low hills, 
where the pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass. 
On the Dhaola Dhar, at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea, 
there is much ground free of forest in which luxuiiant grass springs 
up in the rains ; the greater part is inaccessible or too precipitous 
for even a hiU cow or buffalo to graze upon, but there are spots here 
and there to which the buffaloes or other cattle aie driven up to 
graze in the rains. The term Jltdr, which is the general word for a 
high mountain range, is in a narrower sense applied to such a pasture 
ground ; and here each run is called a dhdr just as it would be called 
an Alp in Switzerland. In former times only regidar herdsmen or 
rich men sent their cattle to the dhdrs, for it involved sending up a 
man or two to look after them, and constant coming and going with 
the milk. There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a 
village community sent up their cattle in charge of a common herds- 
man, but several branches of a family often united to do so : and as 
there were more dhdrs than were rvaiited, many were occupied by 
herds belonging to persons who lived in inaii::as far down in the 
valley. Any one who had influence, or who brought taxable buffa- 
loes, would easily get a dhdr from the local Idrddr, but except in 
the case of a few Gujars, who held on steadily from generation to 
generation, it does not appear that any one acquired a tcdrisi or 
prescriptive title to a dhdr. Other families from time to time gave 
up keeping a herd, or did not send it up ea'^ery year, or not to the 
same place, so the feeling of a wdrisi could not spring up. Now 
however the residents of the villages on the main range have great 
difficulty in keeping Gujars and othoi’S out of their grazing grounds 
in the rains, and many claims are being made as grazing liecomes 
scarcer in the valley below. 


The only shepherds in Kangra Proper (excepting a few Kanets 
who keep to Bangahal) are to be found among the Gaddis, a race 
already described on pages 79 — 82. The other landholders keep no 
I flocks, though nearly every man has a goat or two, and some own a 
« iem sheep. This has always been the case in Kangra, for the con- 
ditions of sheep-farming suit the Gaddi only : snow and frost in the 
high ranges, and heavy rain and heat in the low, make, it impossible 
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to cany on sheep-farming on any large scale with success in any one ^ 
part of the country. The only way is to change ground with the 
seasou.s, spending the winter in the forests in the low hills, retreat- 
ing in the spring before the heat up the sides of the snowy range, 
and crossing and getting Ijehind it to avoid the heavy rains in the 
summer. The shepherds’ order of march cannot Ije given accurately 
those who have to go far into the mountains for their siunmer- 
grazing start earlier and are back later than the others ; but the 
following dates are approximately correct, and will show what 
proportion of the year is spent in each kind of ground : at the end of ^ 
November, or early in December, they arrive in their winter quarters 
in the low" hills, wliero they remain something less than four months; 
by the 1st of April they have moved up into the villages on the 
southern slopes of the snoAvy range or outer Himalaya, and here they 
stay two months or more, gradually moving higher and higher till 
about the 1st June or a little later, when they cross the range and 
make for their summer or rainy season grounds in Chamba, Bara 
Bangahal, or Lahul ; after a stay there of three or three and-a-half - 
months they re-cross the outer Himalaya about the loth September, 
and again stay on its southern slope fi'om tAVO and-a-half to three 
months, Avorking gradually doAvn till about the 1st December, when 
they are ready to move off again to the Ioav hills. 

The original home of the Gaddi race Avas on the head-waters of 
the Ravi river, in Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhaola Dhar 
or outer Himalaya ; the comitry behind that great range commonly 
goes by the general name of Gadderan or Gaddi land ; but for a 
long time past great numbers of Gaddis have resided (for part or 
whole of the year), and held land in that part of Kangra which 
extends along the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar from Boh, in 
talulca Rihlu, to Bir, in taluhi Bangahal. At least three-fourths of 
those Avho live in Kangra have also shares in lands and houses in 
Chamba territory ; and to these families, Avhich own land in both 
territories, belong most of the shepherds found in Kangra ; some 
however, notably in Niirpur, ai’e subjects of the Chamba State only. 
AH the well-to-do Gaddis in our territory own sheep and goats, 
some few families as many as a thousand head, many from three to 
four hundred. They talk of them as their dhan, — a use of the word 
which expresses the fact that the flock is the main source of their 
wealth. From about 800 to 1,200 sheep foiun a flock or Icanddh ; 
three or four men and several dogs accompany the flock, which 
camps out night and day the whole year round. If a man OAvns 
many head, he takes with him one or more howM or hired shepherds, 
but commonly the men Avith a flock are aU part-proprietors ; if he 
has very few he will not go hdmsejf, but get a friend or kinsTnan who 
is going to take them Avith his own. In former times the shepherd 
paid one tax for the winter grazing, another for the spring and 
autumn, and a third for the summer ; the rights and customs con- 
nected with the pasture grounds of each season were different, as 
is still the case to some extent. 
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To begin with the winter pasturage. There is not much of it : 
and every good-sized patch of suitable wood or jungle in the low 
hills is made use of There is little grass in these places, and what 
there is is very dry and coar&e ; the principal plants or trees on which 
the shepherds depend are — 1st garna {Carissa diffusa), a thorn bush, 
of which the leaves and twigs are eaten ; and, 2ndly, the basufi {Ad- 
hatoda vasica), a small rank plant or shrub, which is avoided by 
cattle, but of which the sheep eat the leaves, and the goats the stem, 
and these two are the green fodder most relied upon by the shep- 
herds : where they abound the ban or sheep-run is held to be a good 
one ; after them come the leaves of certain trees, viz., the biJ, the 
kdngu, the kembal or kamil, the dhon, the kliair, and one or two 
kinds of bel or tree-creeper. The pasturable country in the low 
hiUs is all divided among the shepherds. They caU such a division 
or circuit a ban, adding of course a local name to distinguish it from 
the rest. A forest or jungle extending through several tnauzas is 
often reckoned as one ban : so also a ban is often made up of plots 
of waste unconnected and scattered over the Avhole or greater part 
oiataluka. In the greater part of Kangra Proper eYerjbanis 
claimed by some Gaddi family as its wdnsi or inheritance ; the 
exception is in tahsil Nurpur, of which country the Gaddis com- 
monly say that the bans there are open or free, and that there is no 
wdnsi in them. The shepherds, like every one else who asserts a 
lodrisi in Kangra, attribute the origin of their right to a ipatta or 
grant from the Raja or State. Some families have old others 
say they have lost theirs, but can pi’ove possession for some 
generations. 

What this wa^'isi in a ban amounts to is a question which has 
never been decided, and to which the parties interested cannot give 
a clear answer. In Mr. Lyall’s opinion it was rather a muqaddam 
or managership, hke the watan of Southern India, than an exclusive 
right of grazing. In former days there were more woods and fewer 
flocks. An enterprising shepherd came across an unoccupied tract : 
he hung about the Raja’s court till he got access, when he presented 
a ')iazar or offering, and made' his application. If his nazar was 
accepted, he got a patta authorising him to graze sheep in the place 
applied for. Armed with this he set about fmaning a company of 
shepherds to join him in grazing the new.oa tr- Next year the 
members of the company brought togethenpherr contingents of sheep 
and goats, and the flock set off into the low country. The holder of 
the patta directed its course and acted as spokesman and negotiator 
■in case of quarrels or dealings with the people along the line of 
march.^^®' He was recognized as the viahlundhi or mdlik kandali, that 

(®) Some Gaddi shepherds drive their flocks as far as the low hills in Hoshiarpar, 
a few go to the States of Mandi, Suket, and Bilaspur. 

(10) Sir James Lyall has heard old shepherds say that down to British rule it was 
like running the gauntlet to convey a flock across the low country to its &an. Every 
petty official or influential landholder tried to exact something as the flock passed 
him, a mild man easily daunted had no chance, and the Gaddis picked out their 
ugliest customers for the work. 
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is, master of the flock, and the otlier shepherds as his asdmidn or 
clients ; but he never conceived the idea of demanding from his 
companions any payment in the way of rent. The obligation between 
him and his chents was in fact mutual, for though he had the jraf/a 
for the ban, yet he was responsible to the Raja for its being properly 
filled, and, moreover, he required the company of the other shepherds 
for protection and assistance. When the flock had settled down in 
its ban and the banivazui collector came to make the ginkart, i.e., to 
count the head of sheep and levy gi’azing fees for Government, the 
inahlundhi was the man who dealt with him, but every man’s sheep 
paid at the same rate.*”* In return for the extra trouble imposed on 
him the mahlundJu appropriated aU the maildni, that is, the money 
paid by landholders for the sheep’s droppings. AU the cash received 
in this way was and is by custom the perquisite of the mahlundhi ; 
in some places however there is no cash for him to take, only food 
and drink are given, which all share alike. Another perquisite of 
the mahlundhi, which has failed of late years, was the price received 
for sheep oi‘ goats taken for the Raja or local officials. These 
requisitions were frequent and involved a dead loss, as payments 
wei’e made at the hdkimi nirlch or ruler’s prices. Each man took 
his turn to supply these demands, and the nominal price paid went, 
by custom, to the mahlundhi 


The above description proves that the interest in a ban of the 
tvdris or holder of a j^aita was of the nature of a mnqaddami or 
right of management only. The u-dris was bound to fill the ban or 
it would have Ijeen handed over to another man or other sheep sent 
in by the 5a?aca2ir. He had perquisites, but he had also duties to 
perform ; and if he lost his sheep and no longer came to the ban, he 
not only lost his perquisites, but after a time could not recover his 
position. There is an old saying to this effect, — “ no sheep no run.” 
In Niirpm’ there are families which go eveiy year with their sheep 
to the same ban, but they ai'e not held to have a tudrisi therein as 
the duties and perquisites of a trdris are not in their hands, but in 
the hands of the contractor of the Ra j:i of Chamba. Within the last 
few years, owing to the increase in niimber and great rise in value 
of sheep, more than one icdns has begun to exact a fee from the 
other shephei’ds graze with him. Four annas per hundred head 
IS token in thic<” _ ^ in many places, and eight annas per hundred 
in Datarpur, in Ho&H ^'-ur, where the Government takes only one 
1 upee per hundred instead of two laipees as in Kangra. This how- 
ever is an innovation unauthorised as yet by any order of Govern- 
ment ^ or decree of Court, and in other respects the duties and 
perquisites of a ban ivdris remain unchanged. 


01) In Mandi, Suket, and other Native States, it is generally the case that eaci 
winter 6an is leased out year by year at a lump sum. by which Jeans the necessitv o 
counting the sheep and charging per head is avoided But even in thisTase aU th 
fi 2 iVh pay equally, the lump sum is divided equally, upon headfof sWd 

Of AliT 
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Mr. Barnes, in his account of the Gaddis, says : — “ Two rupees 
per every hundred sheep or goats are paid to our Government as 
pasturage tolls, and one rupee for a like number is paid for a similar 
privilege in Chamba.” This is not quite accurate ; the two per cent, 
is paid everywhere to our Government, but the one per cent, to the 
Kaja of Chamba is paid only by the shepherds who graze in tahsil 
Nurpur ; and this one per cent., together with the maildni or 
manure money, which the Eaja also takes, is not collected, as might 
have been expected in Chamba, but in our territory, at the same 
time with our two per cent, but by a different agency. The ex- 
planation of this lies in the fact that the cne per cent, is not paid 
really, as Mi-. Barnes supposed, on account of grazing in Chamba, 
but rather on the principle which he mentions in the same para- 
graph, whereby the Gaddi's as subjects of Clunuba, if fined in Kangi’a, 
used to have to pay another fine for the same offence in Chamba. 
The Raja gets the one per cent, in Nurpui" only ; and in that half of 
Kangra Proper which” lies to the east of the Biinganga and to the 
south of the Beds river he gets nothing ; but in the country between the 
Bdnganga and Nurpur he does get something, though not the one per 
cent, or anything nearly equal to it. This something consists of certain 
small sums of cash assessed on each Jhih, and paid without variation 
year by year by the shepherds in each bai>. These bans, which pay a 
fixed tribute to the Raja, are nearly all in the oldGoler principality. 

It may be asked why the Raja does not take one per cent, or 
some equivalent from all the Gaddi shepherds if he claims it 
in virtue of his general suzerainty over the race, and not on 
account of the grazing in Chamba. The cause of the difference was 
made out by Mr. LyaU, after cross-examining many Gaddis, to be as 
foUows : The shepherds of the Nui-pur bans, ■\vho pay one per cent., 
are aU pure subjects of Chamba, w'ho have no homes in our territoiy, 
and pasture their flocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba. 
The shepherds of the Goler hajis, who pay a fixed tribute per ban, 
have, for the most part, homes in both territories, but they either 
stay the summer in Chamba tei'ritory, or at least jiass tin oiigh it on 
their way to Lahul. The shepherds of the trans-Boner and trans- 
Ravi bans, who pay nothing, have generally homes in British 
territory only, and either spend the summer in Bangahal or Kulu, 
or go to Lahul by routes which avoid Chamba territory. There 
is a tradition that originally all the shepherds paid or at least 
were supposed to be bound to pay to the Raja. The Nurpur shep- 
herds, being completely under the Raja’s thumb, have never to this 
day objected ; but the others became gradually weakened in their 


It should be remembered that each dhdr or summer grazing ground in Chamba 
pays a fixed lump sum rent to the Raja. Ihe one per cent, therefore cannot be on 
account of the grazing in the dhdrs. If it has anything to do with grazing in Chamba it 
must beon iicconnt of the grazing coming and going between dhdrs and the winter bans. 

(11) There is a wdnst in these Goler hares, but Mr. Lyall quotes one case in which 
the ii/dris has from neglect and p{>veity lost his title ; since he has ceased to come, 
the Chamba Raja’s contractor has taken over the management, sending in sheep 
and collecting not the small tribute, but per head at the Nurpur rates. 
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allegiance, and at length openly refused to pay anything on account 
of their -winter-grazing in Kangra. Hereupon the Raja imposed a 
hea-vy fine : the Goler men to avoid the fine and future consequences, 
came to a compromise, and agreed to pay, not all that -was demanded, 
but a fight tribute instead : but the others stood firm, and "would 
come to no terms ; so the R^ja was compelled to content himself 
with realizing the fine from them as he could, and dropping the 
claim for the future. 


In Niirpur the shepherds, when they first descend from the 
high ranges, collect at Dhani under the Hati Dhar, and at a place 
near the town of Nurpur. Here the Chamba Raja’s contractor meets 
them, and orders them off the bans, so many to one, so many to 
another. Certain families always go to the same ban, but the con- 
tractor, at his discretion, sends outsiders to graze with them. The 
company told off for each ban keep their sheep together in one great 
flock till the time comes for the ginl-di or collection of grazing tax, 
after which they separate and each shepherd takes ajfine of his own.*'®^ 
The maildni or manure money, taken before the ginJcdi, goes to the 
contractor ; after that date it goes to each individual shepherd. 
Sometimes the contractor agrees with the shepherds of particular 
bans to take one and-a-haff or two rupees per hundred head in full 
satisfaction of all claims including the maildni. Thus in the Nurpur 
bans, the Raja’s contractor is to some extent in the position held by 
the wdris in other bans. The contractor is always a Gaddi, and, 
for the time being takes the position, not merely of a contractor, 
but also of headman of the shepherds. Some day or other the 
question may come up whether or no a family, which has for a 
length of time driven its flock to a certain ban along ivith that of 
the wdris, has or has not acquired a kind of tenant right, — a right 
to send in sheep in preference to any neAV man Avhom the wd7'is or 
the contractor might wish to jmt in instead. In Nurpur certain 
families confidently claim such a right. In other parts great differ- 
ence of opinion Avould appear if the question Avas raised ; but if long 
association was proved, a Court would not, in Mr. LyaU’s opinion, 
have public feeling against it if it decreed such a right. ’ 

In coming and going betAveen winter and summer grounds the 
shepherds spend some two months in the spring and three months 
in the autumn on the Kangra side of the cuter Himalayan range, in 
what are familiarly called the katidi dhdrs,^'^^^ A pasture ground for 
a flock in these high mountains is generally termed a ; in 


(15) Mr. Lyall has heard the shepherds in other parts of Kangra abuse this Nurpur 
system of grazing as bad and wastelul, and attribute the fault in it to the want of a 
wans in each han to keep order. In mir country, they say, when the sheep reach the 
Ian the big f-ock is divided at once into smaller flocks, each of which goes once W all 
into a recognized fcuitt or sub-division of the han ; each hant is grazed very carefLlv 
the lambs being kept in the van, the sheep m the centre, and the goats in the rear of 

I lie column. ” oi 

( 16 . The Wi villages are those along the side of the great range from Boh to Bir 
some fourteen or fifteen in all ; they contain all the Alpine countrv in 
excepting that part of taWfca Bangfihal which is shut off from it by hiS^rlngw™^®'’' 
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common parlance tlie word f/oth is also used, but it applies properly 
not to a pasture ground as a whole, but to the level places on which 
the flock is penned at night : there are often, therefore, three or four 
fjotJi in one dlidr. Each dlidt- has its local name and more or less 
recognized boundaries. There are also two classes of dhdr — the one 
in the bare rocky ground above the line of forest, described in Rihlu 
as a and elservhere as a /th/ii/ir; the other lower down in or 

among the forest, known as a kuiuUi or a dlidf. These two kinds 
of dhdr are not used at the same time, nor are the flocks in either 
for the whole five mouths. For instance, in the autumn the flocks 
cross the range from the Chamba side early in September, and spend 
about ten days in the koicin ; hence they descend into the kiindli and 
stay there some five or six weeks ; when the crops are cut and 
cleared off the fields beloAV, they leave the wastes and descend first 
to the upper hamlets, and then to those in the valley : they stay a 
month or more in these parts, finding jjasturage among the stubble 
or in the hedge-roAxs, and are penned every night on some field for 
the sake of the manure. Much the same course is folloAved in the 
return journey in the spring. 

In former times the shepherds paid a due to the native govern- 
ment on account of this spring and autumn grazing under the name 
of langolcaru, i.e., crossing tax. Each dhdr (if occupied by a flock) 
paid one or tAvo goats and the fleece of a sheep. They AA'ere collected 
by a village official knoAvn as the dnrkar, avIio Avas ahvays a Gaddi 
and Avas entitled to take ceituiii perquisites from the shepherds. In 
Piilam those dues AV'ere an item of the hamraziri, liut in Santa or 
Rihld they seem to hav'e been collected Avith the land rents liy the 
village kdrddr. Until the lan jukard Avas aliolished, there Avas some 
rough management of tlie d harts ; certain shepheids were told off to 
each dhdr; regular comers claimed a right to occupy the same ground 
year by year. But since Settlement, no tax has been leAued, and aU 
the dhdrs have been free : the same families of shepherds come as 
before, but they tumble in as they can, tlie first comer occupying 
any ground he chooses. This is accepted in all the kandi villages, 
except Kaniara and AarAvaini. In these tAvo, Avhich contain many 
dhdrts, a warm or title to some (not all) of the dhdrs is claimed, and 
seems to be admitted. This irdrisi is of tAVo Idnds ; the one a title 
to pasture, the other, in practice at least, only a title to manure. 
For instance, in these tAVO Adllages, certain families of shepherds 
claim certain dhdrs as theii' OAvn, meaning that they liaA'o an exclu- 
sive laght to graze their flocks in them in the autumn. Other 
families, not shepherds, also claim certain dhdrs as their oavu, only 
meaning however, that any flock AA'hich occupies them is bound to 
spend some days and nights in manuring their rice-fields. All the 
flocks, when they descend into the valley in the autumn, spend some 
time in sitting on the fields, but, except" in these cases, the shepherd 
is free to agree to sit on any man’s land he pleases : Avhether he is 
also free to leave the village at once Avithout sitting on the land is a 
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moot point : tlie general feeling i.s that lie ought to halt a certain 
time for the good of the village, and Avith rare exceptions he always 
does so. In going uj) in the spring the d liars are aU free even in 
Narwana and Kaniani ; there was always this distinction between 
spring and autumn pasturage of the dhxrs, even in former times 
when they were all under official management. 


Most of the Gaddi shepherds who are to be found in autumn, 
winter, and spring in Kangi-a Proper, have their summer or rainy 
season ilhdr, or sheep-run, in Chamba territoiy. These summer 
(llidrs are ahvays ol the higher class, that is above the hmits of 
forest on the bare heights, which at other seasons are covered with 
snow. They are held at a fixed cash rent dii ect of the Raja of 
Chamba, and not of the village or torvnship in whose bounds they lie, 
but sometimes the shepherd is also bound, by custom, to pen his sheep 
several nights on tiie village lands, or to present a sheep for sacrifice 
at the village shrine, to be there consumed in a feast by the villagers. 
There is, however, one exception to this rule, that the dlidrs are 
held direct of the Riija ; the inhalhtants of the village of Kukti at the 
head of the Bharmaur Valley which is surrounded by large tracts of 
waste, boast that they have always held from the Raja the lease of 
all the Kiikti dlidrs, Avith porver to admit what shepherds they 
please, and they do not admit that the Riija could now lawfully alter 
this arrangement. They claim in fact a kind of corporate property 
in the limited however to the sheep-grazing ; the right of 

netting and snaring musk deer in the same tract is leased by the 
Raja direct to Bangahal men or other outsiders. 


In most of the dlidrs some shepherd family claims a icdrisi, 
but, as in the case of the winter han, the flock in a dli dr commonly 
belongs to several families and not to the wdris alone. In Chinota 
and most of the cis-R<ivf countiy, when the shepherds make up the 
accounts of common expen? es in the d.lidr, the ii'dris pays 5 per 
cent, less than his proper share but across the Ravi, in Bharmaur, 

and again ir. La hul no such deduction is made, and all pay alike. 

Ihe associ^ion in fact is a lirotherly one, no rent or fee being given 
or taken. Everywhere, hoivever, stray sheep left behind, or mixed 
up with another flock, as often happens in the hurried marches over 
the pas^ses on the snowy range, are the perquisite of the wdris, or of 
the mahiuiHlhi, ivho is, as a rule, of the icdris family 


The Chamba dlidrs had to lie noticed though they are not in 
Kangra Proper, or even in British tciritory. The Lahul dhdrs are 
^scrilied m the chapter for Lahul and Spiti, to which they belong. 
The only summer dhdrs actually in Kangra Proper are those in the 
hdJns or township of Kodh and Sowar, in tnlulca Bangahal, some 
fifty-seven in n umber, of Avhich all but eight are behind the outer 

.sheep and goat.s owned by eacli of the nnmn ' total ratably on the head of 

head owned by the r.dn'o for'the purposes ofthe divMor"^’ ‘i®^acted from the 
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Himalaya in that part of the taluka known as Bara Bangahal. The CHAPAI,A* 
fact is that on the north side of the outer Himalaya the rainfall in Agricnltwe 
the summer is not half so heavy as on the south side ; instead of , 
heavy showers falling almost every day and aU day, there is fine dhdra.^* 
rain or drizzle, \vith many bright clear days between. The upper 
dhdrs in the Icandi villages would be used as summer dhdrs if it 
was not for this heavy rainfall in which sheep cannot be expected 
to thrive. 

There is a wdrisi in these Bangahal dhdrs ; a few are owned by 
Gaddis ; one by a family living in Mandi territory; all the rest belong 
to some one of the many Kanet hamlets in Kodh and Sowar. They 
belong to the hamlets because, practically aU the men of a hamlet, 
and not one Kanet family only, seem to enjoy equally the benefits of 
the wdrisi ; but in ihe ])attds or deeds the original grant seems to 
have been made in the name of some individual Kanet. Many of 
these pattds, granted by Rajas of Kiilu, to whom the country us^ to 
belong, are in possession of present occupants of the dhdrs. But the 
chief value of a dhdr to the men of a Kanet hamlet does not lie in the 
grazing ; their dhdrs would be more than half empty, but for the 
fact that all the Mandi shepherds send their flocks to summer in 
Bangahal. The Bangahal Kaiiets compete among themselves to get 
the Mandi shepherds to go to their dhdrs, and in return the latter, 
on the way between IMaiidi and the dhdrs, stop and manure the lands 
of the hamlet with which they have agreed for the grazing. This is 
the only fee taken by the ownei’S of the dhdr, and they put such a 
high value on this manure that they not only feed the shepherds 
gratis while they stop at the hamlet bxrt do so also while they are on 
the dhdr, sending up extra supplies when the first are exhausted — a 
journey of from one to three days for a laden man. 

The Mandi shepherds pay a tax to Government on account of 
their grazing in Bangahal. Gaddis used to pay at the rate of 
Re. 1-4 per hundred and Bangahal Kanets at the rate of one anna 
per head, or Rs. 6-4 per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused the Gaddis, 
on the ground that the 2 per cent, which they paid in winter in 
Kangra was enough to cover the whole year’s grazing, and the 
Bangahal Kanets on the general ground that no gi’azing tax ought to 
be taken from landholdeis for grazing in the bounds of their OAvn 
township. Besides this regular grazing tax, the kdrddr of Bangahal 
used to levy certain dues on the dhdrs under the name of patta 
rhufjdi. For the purpose of assessment, each dhdr was rated at so 
many bowdl. The word, in its usual sense, means a shepherd, but, 
as a measure, it means a run in which 150 sheep, or thereabouts, can 
graze. If the dhdr belonged to a Gaddi, it was assessed at about 
fourteen annas per bowdl if to a Bangahal Kanet, then at the 
* rate of five annas only. 

, , 0*1 Gaddis did not ordinarily pay in cash, but in kind, at the following rate per 

owal^ 2^ sera of wool, 2^ seis of rice, 2 sxua llgoats. 
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Section B-— Rents, Wages and Prices. 

The rent in kind is generally a share of the produce whatever 
it may be more or less, but in Kangra and Palampur Tahsils, the 
rent of a considerable area of irrigated land is paid in a fixed amount 
of grain of certain kinds, and such rent is kno^vn as rurhu. It is 
a relic of old fixed grain assessments which existed in the Sikh 
times, and the abolition of which at the first settlement Mr. Lyall 
was inclined to regret. Mr. O’Brien thought the rurhn system of 
paying rents was unsuited to those tracts in Avhich crops are uncer- 
tain ; and as a fact it scarcely exists in irrigated land, but of the 
irrigated land in the two tahsils mentioned about 7 per cent, pays 
rurhu. The rents paid on this land would have given a very fair 
idea of what the revenue rate on irrigated land should be, but as 
far as I can find out this mode of calculating the Government share 
was not taken up. In cases where rent is paid by actual division 
or by appraisement of the crop, the shares are almost ahvays one- 
half, two-fifths or one-third. 


The following statement shows the percentage by Tahsils : — 


Kingra 
Nurpnr 
Debra 
llamirpnr 
Palampar ... 


Tah»il. 



Total 


rBRCE-NTABE. 


Giving 

Average share of pro*' 
dace taken. 

Half. 

Two-fifths. 

One- third. 

99-46 

-19 

•35 

•499 

29-06 

40-34 

30-60 

•408 

77 70 

3-38i 

18-92 

•465 

69-40 

17-52 

13-08 

•461 

98-42 

-32 

1-26 

•498 

69-80 

1535 

14 85 

•462 


In the two rich Tahsils of Kangra and Palampur the share is 
almost invariably a half. Dehra and Hamirpur are almost equal. 
In Niirpur, where it is not so easy to get tenants, less than a third 
gives half the produce ; and, taking all the land together, the 
share is only two-fifths. 


Wages are given for quinquennial periods in Table 25 of Part B 
but the figures for the earlier years are of doubtful value. Skilled 
labour now commands from 6 to 8 annas a day as in 1880. Coolies 
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Prices. 
Table 36 of 
Part B. 
Andersem, 


employed on carriage of goods or road-making, building, fe., "who, CHAFIt® 
3 onld earn from 2| to 3 annas a day in 1882, can now easily make senti, 
from 3 to 4 annas. Labourers on tea-plantations are paid at the rate 
3 f Rs. 4 and 5 a month. Carts fetch 12 annas per bullock per day, Prices, 

nules from 8 to 10 annas and camels from 4 to 8 annas. Donkey- 
lire ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6-4 per score per diem. 

In fixing the average prices of produce it was found that the Prices, 
statistics given in the Gazetteers were useless as they were for 26 of 

Dharmsala, the head-quarters which lies on the main range at a Andersem, 
considerable distance from the greater part of the district and where ^ 26- 
prices are invariably higher than in the vaUey generally. Mr. 

O’Brien, therefore, examined the account books of money-lenders 
and landowners ; but while it was beyond doubt the case that prices 
had risen very considerably since the regular settlement it was often 
diflficult to say what the actual increase had been. In tracts which 
generally do not grow enough to feed their own population and 
where there are no large marts it is very difficult to find out with 
fair accuracy what the real prices of agricultural produce have been 
at various times. Prices depend on the character of each harvest. 

If there is a good harvest the zamindoh's have some sui'plus produce 
to Sell or rather to place to their credit with the money-lenders. 

The only prices are the sums which the latter give to the zaminddrs 
for their grain payments, and thus there can be no real prices 
current. The only thing that can be safely said is that prices have 
greatly risen. The common saying is that when Mr. Barnes made 
his settlement the all-round price of grain was a marmd. jpolcha or... 

40 s^rs, and that it is now a maund hacha or 16 sers. 


The following figures for Kangra and Palampur have been 
taken from shopkeeper’s books ; and the rates for Pflampur in 
Mr. Barnes’ time are also given in sers per acre ; — - 


Bice 

Maize 

Wheat 

Barley 



32 16 47 20 

48 21 60 28 

37 19 51 24 

62 28 66 31 
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The rates actually adopted are given below for certain places 
in sers per rupee and compared with the rates used in the recent 
settlement of Pathankot Tahsil in Gurdaspur : — 


Rice (unbasked) 
Jlaize 
Wheat 
Barley 


Kingra, 

1 

1 s 1 
i s 1 

Niirpnr. 

1 

3 

'i 

1 

c 

— i 

5 

'C 

oS 

I 

1 

'o 

O 

-p’ 

0 

9 

'A 

.a 

£ 

22 

18to40 

36 

! 40 ' 

1 

40 

1 

i 40 

, 1 

2S 

1 

3G ; 

32 

36 

1 

' -^0 , 

45 

36 

28 

; 26 

2C 

30 

30 

30 

30 

26 

j ' 

j 3G 

1 

42 

i 

40 

40 

i 41 

1 

33 


It may be safely said that prices have doubled since the time of 
Mr. Barnes, and that the prices adopted in forming the half assets 
estimate erred, if at all, in being too low. 

But Avhatever the rise in prices may have been it has benefited, 
not the zammddrs generally, but only those who own large holdings 
and have a surplus of produce for sale. “ The argument for an 
increase of assessment derived from the rise in prices loses most of 
its force where the majority of holdings produce bai‘ely enough to 
feed the OAvners and their families, so that thei'e is I'eally no surplus 
for sale upon which to reap the advantage of the rise. 

As Mr. O’Brien pointed out, when a holding produces just 
enough to feed the family that owns it, it does not affect that 
family if the produce is selling for its Aveight in gold ; and in the 
Government orders on the first assessment report it was admitted 
that a rise in prices Avas no reason in itself for a proportionate 
rise in assessment. In some cases, hoAvever, it Avas the only 
ground on Avhich the bettlement Officer had to depend in raising 
the jama. 


Section C* — Forests* 

The ^ Forests of the District are under the Deputy Conservators 
of the Kangra and Kulu Divisions, who have their head-ouarters in 
DharmsMa and Nagar, respectively. ^ 

The area of forest on the books of the Kangra Forest Division 
is just under 1,200 square miles. This excludes the Lambagi-aou 
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!"gir, but includes 167 square miles in Hoshiarpur^’b Mucb of tins 
ireais forest intbe tecbnical sense of tbe Avord only, still 600 square 
miles at least may be taken as regvdar forest, that is to say, land 
that is fairly well stocked Avith indigenous trees. The forests are 
situated for the most part on the hill ranges, and contain much 
useful timber, while, OAving to the great range of elevation, all zones 
are represented, from the tropical bamboo which clothes the loAver 
hills, to the Alpine vegetation, oak, pine and rhododendron, of the 
higher ranges. A list of the principal trees, shrubs and climbers in 
Kangra Proper is given at pages 153-7 beloAA^ The interesting notice 
contained in Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report, of the more valuable 
sorts of timber tree* and useful shrubs, is almklged here Avith some 
corrections :■ — 

The A\rild bamboo, hdns or hauntln {Doadrocalamus strictus) is 
found in almost all the ranges that skirt the plains. There are 
extensive forests in the hills of Chauki Kotlchr, coiweniently situated 
in the neighbourhood of the river Sutlej. The bamboo appears again 
in a profusion in Siba and Datarpur (in Hoshiarpur) where 

considerable areas coA^ered Avith bamboo have been marked off as 
Government reserves. Some of the Nui’pur bamboo forests are of 
good quality. In the snoAvy range two or three dimiiuTtive species 
occur. One, called ringal or is used by the people for 

wickerwork and for lining the inside roof of their houses ; another 
kind called gircF^^ is in request for the sticks of ImTclcds. Besides these 
wild varieties there are four different sorts of cultivated bamboo. 
Two of these, the imgar and the mohr,^*^ groAV in the valleys and 
attain a size and height not surpassed in Bengal ; the other two 
species, called ndl and gtliaghi, are usually found in the upland 


(1) The Kangra Forest Division includes the forests situated in the Tahsils of Kangra, 
N-drpnr, Dera, Hamirpur and Palampar of Kangr<a Proper, and that portion of the Una Tahsil 
of the Hoshiarpur District which lies between the Kangra District and the Sohan Khad, 
together with two large bamboo forests in the Dasuja Tahsil of the same District. Each 
Tahsil forms a separate forest range, except that all the Hoshiarpur forests are included in 
the Dera Range. In addition to the forest area tlie Division comprises the control of the 
Beas river from the Mandi State border to its junction with the Sutlej at Hariki Ghat in the 
Lahore District, with sale depots at Nadaun, Nowshera and Wazir Bhular, and transit depots 
at Katrah, Hora and Siri Gobindpur. Much of the river work is connected with the Gov- 
ernment timber coming down from the Kulu forests, which is in the charge of the Kangra 
Divisional Officer after it has passed tbe Mandi border. 

The whole of the Division is situated in the basin of the Beas river, except the ildqa of 
Bari Bangihal which occupies the head-waters of the Ravi river, and the southern portion 
of the Hamirpur Tahsil which drains into the Sutlej. Omitting the outlying Dasuya forests, 
the Division is adjoined on the north by Chamba, on the east and south-east by Kiiln, Mandi 
and Bilaspur, on the south-west by the Hoshiarpur District and the Beas river, and on the 
north-west by tbe Gurdaspur District. 

(2) Ov nigdla (Arundinarxa falcaia) . It occurs below 7-8,000 feet. 

(3) Also called garoh in Kulu : {Ar. spatkiflora. It occurs above 7-800 feet. 

G) Mr. E. M. Coventry writes : — Magar and mohr are rhe same bamboo, via. Vendrocalamus 
Bamiltonii, It is called Mohr towards Niirpur and Magar in the^rest of the District. The 
other bamboo is ndl or chawari^ which I am nearly c«rtain is Bamhusa Vulgaris. 
Specimens are being sent to Calcutta for i'lentification. Ndl is found in the same 
localities os mngar and both extend np to 4,0u0 feet or rath« r more. Magnr is a large 
bamboo with greyish green eulens ; ndl is smaller and has bright green or ;yellow shining 
culens. A 3rd bamboo, viz ^ Barnbusa arunhuacem (also called tnugar) has been planted 
to some extent in Dhamtal Reserve, but dfies not do well. It grows well in gardens in 
the plains. There is a bamboo which grows at about 4,0(X) feet and ia called ndl. It 
appears to be Bamhuttt Vulgaris, 
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villages. In the cylinder of the ndl a substance sometimes coagulated, 
sometimes liquid, is discovered, known in Hindustan by the name 
of lanslorhaii, and highly valued for its cooling and strengthening 
properties. 

Of pines by far the commonest and most useful is the Finns 
Jonrjifolia or rliil which grows luxuriantly on the northern declivities 
of the inner hiUs. This pine appears to be very hardy, and adapted 
to a great variety of climate. Detached trees are seen in the 
Jawalamukhi Valley, at an elevation of only 1,600 feet above the 
sea and still lower on the banks of the Chakki, while the same species 
is found on the snowy I’ange as high as 6,000 feet. ■ On poor shallow 
soils and exposed situations the gro-wth is stunted, and the wood worth 
little or nothinof. Under favourable conditions the forests consist 

O . , 

mainly cf Avell grown trees which in exceptional circumstances may 
attain a girth of 12 feet and a height of 120 feet, though dimensions 
of 7 to 8 feet and 80 feet more commonly form the respective limits. 
The species grows best at elevations of from 4,000 to 5, 500 feet. In 
sheltered localities the forest consists mainly of erect, well-shaped 
trees, some of which AviU yield beams thirty feet long and planks 
upwards of two feet in Avidth. The luxuriance and compactness of 
the timber increase with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and 
the climate of this region appears the best suited for its develop- 
ment ; above and below this point the tree gradually deteriorates. 
In easily accessible positions mature pine has become scarce, and it 
is only in the more secluded areas that trees of this class are at all 
common.* In those remote tracts, where water carriage is not 
available, there still remain extensive forests. The most extensive lie 
in the northern portions of the Dera Tahsil, the northern slope of 
the hiUs above JaAvalamukhi, the eastern parts of Tahsil Hamirpur, 
the upper portion of the Piilam Valley, and underneath the fort of 
Pathiar in Tahsil Kangra. The wood of the chU is not held in much 
repute. If kept out of the influence of the atmosphere, it Avill last 
for many years ; but lying in the forest, exposed to the weather, the 
timber becomes peilectly decomposed in the course of two years. 
It is however seasoned by being floated doAvn the Beas and hence, 
though not esteemed locally, is in good demand at Amritsar and 
elsewhere in the plains for building purposes. 

There are two species of fir found in the snoAvy range above 
Dharmsala. The first and the more common is the rai (Picea 
raorinda). This tree is first found at an elevation of 8,000 feet and 
ranges to 10,500 or 11,000 feet above the sea. It is a beautiful 
cypress-like spruce, exceedingly straight, and attaining a length 
of 90 to 100 feet. The wood, however, is even inferior to that of the 
dill, and the people make little or no use of it except for cutting 
shingles to be used in roofing. The other fir is called the tos {Abies 
Wehhiana'). This tree has a more limited range than the rai, being 
seldom fo und lower doAvn than 8,000 feet. The branches of the rai 

(y Very few cMl are now left, though it grows well between 2-6,000 feet. E. M. O. 
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are more drooping than those of the tos and the leaves are fewer and CHAP.II.C 
of a lighter green. The wood, like that of the rai, is not much valued Forests, 
and, growing at a greater elevation, is not even apphed to roofing 
purposes. The Jcehi (Cedrus Libani or deoddra) is only found in 
Kangra proper as an indigenous tree in Bangahal and above Takwani 
in Palampur, where a few specimens occur on chffs. 

The Dhaola Dhar produces four varieties of oak. The commonest 
kind is the ban {Quercus incana), which appears to have a considerable 
range. It is found in the lower hills as low as 3,000 feet, and 
ascends as high £,s 8,000 feet. The wood is tough and hard, but 
liable to warp and to decompose on exposure to wet. The English 
residents at Dharmsala have used this timber for beams and rafters 
in building their houses. The people of the valley esteem it for their 
sugar and oil miUs, but seldom use it in the construction of their 
dwellings. During the winter season the evergreen leaves of this tree 
and indeed every species of oak, furnish fodder for cattle and sheep. 

Higher up the range occurs the Jcliarstd^* (Quercus semecarpifolia) 
the leaves of which are prickly like the holly, and prized above those 
of other kinds as food for cattle. This oak seldom grows lower than 
7,500 feet, and ascends even beyond the range of pines and firs. 

banni (Quercus glattca) is found occasionally growing with the 
incana. The mohru (Q. dilatata) occurs only in Bangahal. The 
ban yields excellent fuel and charcoal. 

Besides these trees, the main range produces several varieties other tms 
of rhododendron, the horse chestnut, the holly, the maple, the 
yew, the alder, the wild pear or medlar, a species of poplar, the box, 
and the birch. 

The mauhwa is widely diffused over the lower hiUs, and in parts Trees of the 
of the Nurpur Tahsil exists in abundance. A spirituous hquor is 
drawn by distillation from its flowers, and a thick oil, adapted for {Bauia lati- 
the manufacture of candles, is expressed from the seed. The flowers 
aie collected as they fall from the tree in May, and are sold by the 
people to the kaldl or distiller, at the rate of fifty seers for the rupee. 

After soaking for three days in water fennentation sets in, and tho 
process of distillation begins. The people burn the oil in lamps, and 
traders sometimes use it to adulterate gM (clarified butter) intended 
for exportation. Scattered specimens of this tree (common on the 
Jaswan hills in Hoshiarpur) are fo\md throughout tho low-lying 
forests. They are very valuable. The harar flowers in May and 
the fruit ripens in October or September. It consists of a nut {TerminaUa 
enclosed in a thin exterior rind, the latter being the valuable part. 

It is used as an aperient medicine, and has also tonic properties 
calculated to promote digestion. It also forms a dingy yellow dye. 

The fruit is exported by traders from the plains, who generally 
contract for the trees severally according to the estimated produce of 

G) Th« fs is commoner than the rai and ii now nsod for building. Both tos and rjt wood 
*** tea-chesta bj »he planteri. 

' ) Called Isru in Xingra proper, 
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eact. The larger the fruit the more active its medicinal qualities. 
A single nut Avill sometimc.s sell for a iiipee- The ordinary price, 
however, is ton or eleven seers for the rupee. Its most important 
use is in tanning. 

Isolated trees of tun (Cccirda Toona) and the tali or sJitsham 
(Dalhergia Sissun) are found throughout the District. Formerly 
they were reset ved as the special property of Government, and no 
one was allowed to cut them without permission. The tun grows 
luxuriantly, but the climate does not appear congenial to the sMsham, 
which seldom attains any size. The ml (Shorea rahvsta) occurs 
at Andreta in the Palam Valley and at Stintla on the left bank of the 
Bests, but the species does not groAV to a large size and is mixed with 
Finns lonrjifoliu There are seven or eight species of Acacia and 
Albizzia, some of which, however, are merely shrubs. , The ulii ( Albizzia 
stipulata) is a very elegant tree and gi’ows rapidly, but the wood is 
light and not valuable. The two most esteemed species are the siris 
{Alhkzia Ldtbelc) and the Ichair {Acacia Catechu), which is confined 
to the outer hills bordering on the plains. The following are also 
valuable as timber trees. The jamun {Eugenia jantbolana ) ; the 
arjan {Tenninalia Arjuna ) ; the Icahar or Icakmin {Pistacia 
integerrima), a very handsome yellow-grained wood ; the Tcdinal 
{Mallotus philijqnneusis) is only used for fuel ; and the cliamha, a 
species of Michelia Champaca. This last tree is not found wild ; it 
is cultivated like the mango, and grows at the same elevation, but is 
not very common. The grain of the wood is very compact and close, 
and for door-posts, lintels and rafters is much prized ; but for beams 
the weight is too hea'sy, and from its liability to warp it is not fitted 
for planks. In Gamble’ ,s ‘ Indian Timbers ’ the wood is described as 
soft and even-grained. It is lighter than chiland is used for furni- 
ture, door-panels, etc. The badrol {Machilus odoratissima) is not 
used for timber. 


The following are the principal medicinal trees produced in the 
hills: The Z;a;n'd?' {Cassia Fistula)-, the heor {Holarrhena 
antvlgsenterica)-, the bahira, {Terminalia bclerica)-, the iaphlota or 
dauli {Jatrupha Gvrcas). 

Among the wild fruits are the cherry, raspberry, blackberry, 
barberry, strawberry, medlar, two kinds of edible fig and the bee 
{Zugphus Jujuha). Almost every dwelling in the hiUs is encircled 
with fiuit trees of various kinds in a half wild and half cultivated 
state. The most common cultivated fruit trees are the miilberry, 
mango, plantain, peach, pomegranate, lime (sweet and acid), citron, 
orange, and in the upper villages walnut and apricot. The last named 
tree, though exceedingly common in Kiilu and the eastern Himalaya, 
is scarce in Kangra Proper. In gardens belonging to the more 
wealt y classes mey be added the grape, the quince, the apple, a 
small yellow plum {alucha) and the guava. 


The aal 
Vle^horn), 


h«re attains its western limit. It is not seen beyond the 
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The hohr {Ficus lengalensis), the pipal {Ficus religiosa) and CH^II,C. 
he simbal, or cotton tree {Bomhax vialabaricum) are commonly Forests, 
ound up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. One of the most common ifigceiijmeons 
;rees on the ridges of the fields is the dhmiau {Gi-eicia oppositifoha) trees, 
he branches of which are cut in the winter time as provender for 
;he cattle. It is also called biul. 

The following is a fist of the principal trees, shrubs and wood 
ilimbers found in Kangra : — 


Natural order. Botanical names. 


Vernacular 



Banuuculaceae ... Clematis Montana ... Qeor Bel 


Uenispermacem 

Berberide® 

Capparide® 

Bixine® 


Hypericine® 

MalTAce® 


Sterculiace® 

Tiliace® 


Butace® 


Meliace® 


Ilioine® 

Celastrine® 


Bhamne® 


„ Gonriana ... Jnol 

Coccnlns laurifolins Parora ... 
Cissampelos Pareira Batindu 
Berberis aristata ... Kasmal 
„ Lycium ... ,, 

Grat®Ta religiosa ... Bama ... 
Capparis sepiaria ... Hiun Garna 


Climber at ^ 

6.000' and over. 

A showy climber at ( ; . 

4,000' and under. ' ^ 

Small tree in the lower hills. 
Small but very common climber. 

I Common shrnbs. 

Tree of the lower hills — cultivated. 
Common in hedges in lower hills. 


Flaconrtia Bamonti Kakoa Kangu... Small tree of lower hills. Very 


Xylosma longifolium Chirindi 
Hypericum cernnum Dudli ... 

Kydia calycioa ... Pnla 
Bombax malabari- Simal ... 


Helicteres Isora ... 
Grewia oppositifolia 


Maror phali 
Dhaman or Bint 


„ vestita ... » 

Eeinwardtia trigyna Basant 


Malpighiace® ... Hiptage Madablota 


.£gle Marmeloa 


Bil or Bel 


common. 

Small tree of lower hills. Common. 

Also other species. Shrnbs with 
striking yellow dowers. 

Tree of the lower hills. 

The cotton tree. Common in 
fields: occasionally in hard- 
wood forests. 

Shrub of the low hills. 

And other species. Common in 
fields and hedges. 

Occur in low hill forests. 

A conspicuous yellow flowered 
shrub of the lower hills. 

A large and fairly common clim- 
ber of the low hills. 

Common tree of low hills ; fruit 
used medicinally. 


brushes and sticks. 

T.! — Bilan Common tree of low hills. 


Gandla 

Drek or Bakain 
Tun 


Liraonia Acidissima Bilan ^ommon uxee or .ow 

Mnrraya exotica ... Ban miroh or Low hills shrub. 

„ Kmnigii ... Gandla ’ ... Common low hill shrub. 

Melia Azedaraoh ... Drek or Bakain ,, .. - -5®®' „„„ 

CedrelaToona ... Tun ... Timber tree fairly common m 

the low niils, 

. Ditto high hills, 

llexdip^a" Charka ” ... The holly. Common in the higher 

B . rnitn! Fairly common shrub of the 

Euonymusfimbriatns Chikni ... 

Celastruspamculato - CoSSorsh“ub of thtloww hma' 

“‘-S' """ “• 

, . TTnUoi ghrnb at medium altitudes. 

Bhamnusd^cus^.^. |> Tree at medium altitudes. Not 

» r r coTnmoTi. 

triuueter... Galodan ... Small tree of lower hills. 

Sff Ml. GWtb.n ... ‘iSp.r o( ,h, 

HeUnns lanceolatns Murian ... 


Common low hill shrub. 

Timber tree fairly common m 
the low hills. 

Ditto high hills. 

The holly. Common in the higher 
hills. 

Fairly common shrub of the 
higher hills. 

Common climber of the.lower hills. 

Common shrub of the lower hills. 


Bhamnus dauricus ... 

purpnreus 


Eobal 

Kao thalihana 
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CHAP.II.C. 

Forests. 

Miscellaneous 

trees. 


Jiatural order. 

Botanical names. 

Vernacular 

names. 

Bhamnees 

Zisyphns Jnjnba ... 

Ber 


oummQiana 

Mala 

Sapindacem 

.lEscoIus (Pavia) 
indica 

Ehanor or Gun 


Acer ciesitiTn 

JIandar 


„ candatura 



„ villosum 



Dodonoca viscosa ... 

Mendru 

Auacardiacem ... 

Rhus Cotinus — ■ 

Tung 


Pistacia integerrima 

Kakrain 


JJangifera indica ... 1 Amb 


Odina Wodier 

Kahmal 

Moringem 

Spondiaa Mangifera , 

AmMra 

MoriDga pterygoa- iSuhacina or Sajna 
perma. 

Legnminosm ... 

Indigofera Gerardiana 

1 K;ithi 


„ pnlchella 


Astragalos multiceps 

Bharma 


Ougetnia dalbergioides 

Sannaa 


Desmodium tilisefo- 
lium. 

Fri 


Abrus precatorius ... 

Sattak 


Erythrina suberosa 

Pariara or Grain 


Butea froDclosa 

PaUh 


Pueraria taberosa ... 

Salorh ... ... 


Dalbergia Sissoo ... 

Tati or Shisham 


Pongamia glabra ... 

Sukhchain or 
Kararaj. 


Cmsalpinia sepiaria 

Eelan 


Cassia Fistula 

Kanihar 


Bauhinia Vahlii 

Taur 


„ variegata .. 

Karal, kachnar 


Mimosa rubicaulie .. 

Dhargari 


Acacia arabica 

Kikar 


„ lencopblaea ... 

Fahari kikar ... 


„ Catechu 

Khair ... 


„ modesta 

Phulab... 


„ FarDesiaaa ... 

Pabari Kikar ... 


Albizzia Lebbek ... 

Siris 


„ odoratissima 

Karmaru , , 


„ mollis 

Kurmaru 


„ stipulata ... 

Ohi 

Bosacem ... 

Prunns persica 

Am 


„ Paddum 

Paiia 

Jamn ... 


„ Padus 
Prinsepia utilis 


Bhekal ... 


Spinea bella 

Triuri ... 


„ canesceoB 

Chaku ... 


Eubus biflorus 

Akhe, Akhau ... 


„ lasiocarpus ... 

Lalakhan ... 


Bosa sericea 

Teahu 


„ moschata 

Kajh 

Eainth 

) 


Pyrus Pashia 


„ lanata 


I, foliolosa 

> filaklain ,,, 


Bemarks. 


Common tree in the low hills. 

1 . shmb 1 , ' .1 

Common higher hills. 

7 Also other species. Trees of the 
i higher hills. 

Very common shmb of the lo® 
hills. i 

Shrub— lower hills. 

Timber tree of lower hills. 

The mango. Commonly cultivated 
ill. the lower hills. 

Common tree of lower hills. 

Tree of lower hills. 

Tree of low bills. 


f And other species. Commoa 
( under shrubs. 

Shrub — higher hills. 

Tree of low hills. 

Common under shrahs. 

Common climber of low hills. 

Tree of the lower hills. 

O )} f* 

Climber „ „ , 

Tree of lower bills. 

Tree of lower hills. Found wiW 
in part of Debra Tahsil. 

Mysore thorn. Common climber 
of low bills. 

Common tree of low hills. 
Common climher of low hills. 

„ tree „ 

„ shrub „ „ 

Tree. Occurs in lowest portions 

of District only. 

Tree. Occurs in low hills. 

„ Common „ „ 

rl » »> 

Shrub. 

Common tree of low hills. 

» »» II 

Tree of central altitudes. 

II , II ,1 

in Kangra and Falampur TansiiSi 

The peach. Commonly oalti' 
rated in the hills. 

Tree of the hills. 

Very common shrubs 4,000 feet 
and over. 

Shmb of the higher hills. 

Common shrub of the higher hills. 
Easpberry. Very common shrub 
of the hills. 

Blackberry. Very common shrub 
of the hills. 

Common wild rose of the higher 
hills. 

Common climbing white rose. 
Very common hill tree. 

Tree of the higher hills. 
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""'A District.] 


and 



Botanical names. 

Vernacular 

atural order. 

names. 


Cotoueaster bacillaris 

Reuns ... T 


,, acuminata 

„ miorophylla 

■■ ::: - S 

Dendru ... i 

ifragese 

Deutzia corymbosa. . . 


„ staminea ... 



Bibes rubrnm 

Jamm ... ' 

nbretacese ... 

Terminalia tomentosa 

Aisan 1 


„ belerica... 

Bahera ... ( 


„ Chebula... 

Hatrar ... 


„ Arjuna ... 

Arjan ... 


Anogeissus latifolia 

Dhau 

TtacesB 

Engema Jambolana 

Jaman ... ... 

'thraceae i.. 

Woodfordia floribnnda 

Dhawin 


Punioa Granatom ... 

Daran ... ... 

imydaceee 

Casearia tomentosa 

Chila ... ... 

ictese 

Opuntia Dillenii 

Gangi Chu ... 

raliaoem 

Hedera Helix 

Kurei ... ... 

orDacese 

Cornus macrcphylla 

Nang or Haleo 

aprifoliacem ... 

Viburnum cotini- 

Thalehana ... ' 

folium. 

Viburnum foetens ... 

Taliani ... . 



Lonicera purpurascens 

Shiah ... 


„ angustifolia 

Baran ( 


„ quinquelocul- 
aria. 

Kaneli 

Kalham 

nbiacem ... 

Stephegyne parvifolia 


Wendlandia exserta 

Pausira 


Hymenodictyon ex- 

Barthua 


celsum. 

Bandia dumetorum 

Rara 


„ tetrasperma 

Jindru 

*iacac£e 

Fieria ovalifolia 

Allan ... 


Rhododendron 

Bras 


arborenm. 

Rhododendron camp- 

Tezphal or Kash- 


anulatum. 

miri satti. 

lumbagineas ... 

Plumbago zeylanica 

Chitta ... 

apotaceae 

Bassia latifolia 

Manhwa 

benacesa 

Diospyros Melanoxy- 

Kina 


Ion. 

Diospyros montana 

Kendn 

tyracesB 

Symplocos cratoe- 

Lodar 

leacem 

gioides. 

Jasmmnm pubescens 

Ban malti or 
Bhandin, 


„ dispermum 

. Ban malti ... 


„ Roxburghia- 

Dhur malti 


Jasminum hnmile... 

Sonzard 


„ officinale 

Sansaoni ^ 


Nyctanthes Arbor- 

Kuri 


tristis. 


.pocyneae 

Carissa spinarum ... 

Garna 


Holarrhena 

Keor 


antidysenterica. 



Remarks. 


Shrnbs of the higher hills. 


of lower hills. Found in 
parts of the Dehra Tahsil. 


Jambolana var caryophythfolia. 

Very common shrnb of the lower 
hills. 

The pomegranate. 

ilommon tree in the lower hills. 

Fairly common in hedges. 

The ivy. Common climber in 
higher hills. 

Fairly common. Medium alti- 
tudes. 

► Common shrubs of the higher 

) hills. 

^ Common shrubs of the higher 

r hills. 


Common shrnb 


elevations. 

Tree of lower hills. 


Tree of higher hills. 


.The jessamine. Common shrnbs 
' and climbers. 


Common shrubs. 

Very common shrub of the low 
hills. 

Common tree of the low hills. 


CHAF.II,C 

Forests. 

Miscellaneous 

trees. 
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trees. 


Natural order. 

Botanical names. 

Vernacular 

j 

names. 


Vallaris Heynei ... | Dudhkbal 


Nerinm odorum 

Ganira ... 

Asclepiadem ... 

Calotropis procera ... 

Akk 


Tylophora hirsuta... 

Term 

Loganiacesc 

Bnddleia panicnlata 

Dnrpa Siam ... 


„ asiatica ... 

Dur Bana or 

Boraginem 


Dhura. 

Cordia Macleodii ... 

Knhman 


„ Myxa 

Lasura ... 


Ehretia acuminata... 

Puna 

Convolvnlacem ... 

,1 laevis 

Chamror 

Porana panicnlata... 

Paindal 

Solanacese 

dolanum verbasci- 

Ulah 


folium. 


Biguoniacem ... 

Oroxylnm indicum... 

Tat palanga ... 


Storeospermum 

Padal ... ... 


Buaveolens. 


Acanthacem 

Adhatoda Vasica ... 

Bansuti 

Verbenacem 

Premna latifolia ... 

Bankar or Ghin 


Vitex Negundo 

Bana or Wana... 


Caryopteris Wallichi- 

Ban Bansuti ,,, 

Labiatas 

ana. 


Colebrookia oppositi- 

Dusen 


folia. 



Scutellaria repens ... 
Pogosteraon plectran- 

Kakrun 

Kala Bansuti 

Lanrine® 

thoides. 

Machilus odoratissima 

Bhadrol ,,, 


Litsma pulyantha ... 

Ghian ... 

Elmagnece 

„ nmbrosa 

Nabir ... ... 

Elseagnus umbellata 

Ghin ... 

Loranthaceas ... 

Loranthus vestitus .. 

Khini ... 


„ longiflorus 

Parahd 

Euphorbiaceaj ... 

Viscum album 
Euphorbia Royleana 

Bhdngra or Banda 
Thor Chhn 


„ neriifolia ... 

Gangichhu 


Buxus aempervirens 

Chikri 


Phyllanthus Kmblics 

Aonla ... 


Glocbidion velutiunm 

Cham4r sama ... 


Putranjiva Koxburghii 

Putajan 


Jatropha Curcas 

Batanjot 


Mallotua philip- 

K4mal ... 


peninsis. 

Eicinus communis... 

Airan ... 

tJrticacem 

Sapium sebifernm ... 

Makhan 

XJlmus Wallichiana 

Maral ... 


Celtis australis 

Khirk ... 


Uorus alba ... 

Tat 


Ficus bengalensia ... 

Borh ... 


„ religiosa 

Pipat ... 


„ Cunia ... 

Kandrol 


„ Eoxburghii 

Trembal 


„ glomerata ... 

Rnmbal 


„ Carica 

Dhura ... 


„ foveolata 

Bnddar 

— 




Bemarks. 


Climber of low hills. 

The oleandar common shrub. 
These varieties white, pink and 
red are fonnd. 

Shrub of low hills. 

Climber of low hills. Fairly com- ^ 
mon. 

Common high hill shmb. 

.. low >• 

Low hill tree. 

tT ** , 

Tree of medium elevations. 
Common low hill tree. 

Common low hill climber. 

Common tree of the low bill. 

Tree of the lower hills. 


Very common shrnb of the low 
hills. 

Tree of the low hills. 

Common sbrnb of the low hills, 


Tree of medium altitndes. 

Tree of lower hills. 

Shrub of higher hills. 

Shrub— medium altitudes. 

Common parasite. 

I’ The mistletoe. 

Shrub of low hills. Very common 
also in hedges. 

Shrnb of low hills. Occasionally 
in hedges only. 

Tree of higher hills in Kangra 
and Falampnr Tahsils. 

Common tree of the lower hills. 
Low hill tree. 

II n 

„ shrub, 

„ tree. 

Castor oil plant. 

Tallow tree. 

High hill tree. 

Tree : medium altitudes. 


Jf 

other species. 


Probably 


! Trees of the low hills. And vari' 
f ons other species. 


Fairly common climber : Medium 
altitudes. 
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Natural order. 

Botanical names. 

Vernacular 

names. 

Remarks. 


Artocarpna Lakoocha 

Dhiun .. 

Tree of the low hills. 

uglandeee 

Debregeasia hypoleuon 

Siam 

Common shrub. 

Jnglans regia 

Akrot ... 

Tree of the higher hills. 

upuIifersQ 

Betnla utilis 

Bhurj 

„ „ „ Over 10,000. 


„ alnoides 

Sharol ... 



Qnercua semecarpi- 
folia. 

Kreu 

** M 


„ dilatata ... 

Mobru 

„ 1 , ,, Occurs only in 

Bangabal. 


„ incana 

Ban 

M It It 

1 

?alioine® 

„ glanca 

Banni 

,, ,t ,, Mixed with 

the Bnn at its lower limits. 

Popnlas ciliata 

Phaleh 

Tree of the higher bill. Not 
common. 


Salixtetrasperma ... 

Badhar 

Low hill willow *) 


„ elegans 

Bashal 

High hill willow V Various other 

i 

Liliaceoe 

„ daphnoides ... 


„ „ ' species. 

Smilaz aspera 

Brag bela 

Fairly common climber. 

Coniferoe ... 

Pinus longifolia 

ChiT 

Low hill timber tree. 


, „ excelsa 

1 

Kail 

Higher hill timber tree. Bangabal 
only except cultivated. 


Abies Webbiana ... 

Bai or tos 

Higher hill timber tree. 


Picea Morinda 

Tos 



Taxes baccata 


» tree. 


Juniperna recarra ... 

Baltar 

Small tree or shrub of the higher 
hills. 

PalmoB ... ... 

Phoenix sjlvestris ... 

Khajnr 

The Pal low hill tree. 

3rauiinie(B ... 

Den drocalamus 
strictns. 

Bans 

The low hill bamboo. Add. D. 
Hamiltonii. Cnltir. 


Bambusa arnndinacea 

Magar 

Occurs cultivated only. ,, B. 

nutans. Cultiv. 


Arundinaria falcnta 

Nargal 

*» ••• ••• 

The high hill bamboo. 


„ spathiSora 

»» >> 


The main forest produce exported from the Government forests 
consists of chU timber and bamboos. The timber comes mainij from 
the forests of the Nurpur, Dera and Kangra Tahsils and is removed 
in the form oi pliars, karris, or ballas in accordance with the size 
rf the trees and the facilities of extraction to the nearest floating 
’tream. All the timber eventually finds its way to the Beas river 
and is floated down to the plains, mainly to Wazir Bhullar and 
Ferozepore. In the Nurpur range a small number of trees are also 
iispos^ of for charcoal, which is carted or taken on camels to 
Pathankot and thence railed to Amritsar. No trees have been sold 
3r extracted from any of the Palampur or Hamirpur forests for some 
j oars past : indeed it may be said that with the exception of the 
block of forests lying in the hills north of Shahpur there are very 
"v-j large sized chU trees left in the forests; a state of things for 
.rhich heavy fellings in past years are mainly responsible, though 
undoubtedly aggravated by the serious fires of the past 8 or 10 years. 

The bamboos from the Kangra District come entirely from the 
ilurpur forests on the banks of the Chakki, in the maiizas of Talara 
’.nd Gurial and around Gangta. Work on any regular system has 
3nly been commenced within late years, but under proper manage- 
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CHAP.II.C. ment these forests should yield some two-aud-a-half lakhs of bamboos 
f omts. yearly. Within the last fen' years the resin industry has been started 
in the District and a small distillery erected at Xiirpur. The resin 
fof.'st r o- collection dxrring the year 1000 amounted to 0,500 maunds, and there 

duce. appears to be a very fair demand for the resulting turpentine and 

colophony. It is anticipated that this industry will add considerably 
to the forest revenue of the District. 

DESCRiraON OF THE FOEESTS. 

The following description of the Forests in each Tahsil of 
Kangra proper has been brought up to date by Mr. J. Gr. Silcock : 

Hamirpar Tho Hamirpur Tahsil lies at the south-east comer of the Kfingra 

ortBts, District, and is bounded on the north iiy the Beas river, on the east 
by Mandi, on the south lay BiLisjiur and the Sutlej river, and on the 
west by tho Dera Tahsil and the Hoshiarpur District. It includes 
the jdyirs of Nadaun and Kotlehr, and part of Lambagraon. The 
country is very hiUy and Ixroken up liy several main lidges, more or 
less parallel and continuous, and running generally from north-west 
to south-east. Between these higher ridges the country consists of 
undulating low hills intersected l)y numei’ous streams Avhich find 
their way either into the Beas or the Sutlej rivers. The highest of 
the main ridges i> called the Sola Singhi, which rises to 3,896 feet 
and forms a sort of backbone separating in a general way the Nadaun 
jdgir and Jchdlsa villages in ialuha Aiidaun from the Kotlehr jdgir 
and Iclidlsa- villages in taluka Kotlelu'. The only valuable forests in 
Hamirpur are composed of ckil (rini/s Jungifufia), and are mostly 
situated on the main ridge and in the broken country between that 
ridge and the Sola Singhi range. There are now comparatively few 
trees of larger size left, and during the last few years a series of 
disastrous fires has badly injured the stock in the principal forest 
areas. The forest settlement has resulted in 37 demarcated forests 
with an area of 10,998 acres besides extensive undemarcated forests. 
Of both classes 2,586 acres are closed to the exercise of aU rights 
and to tho removal of any forest produce. 

DeriTatsii. The Dera Tahsil may be described in a general way as 
occupying both sides of the valley of the Beas, from Nadaun in the 
Kangra District to near Talwara where the Beas first touches the 
Hoshiarpur District; Korth of the Beas the country is much broken 
up by irregular ranges of hiUs, the most conspicuous of which is 
the Kalidhar ridge, which rises to 3,728 feet. The general direction 
of these hills is, as in the rest of Kangra Proper, from north-west to 
south-east. To the south of the Beas I’iver the valley is shut in by 
tho Sola Singhi or Jaswan range and its numerous spurs, which spread 
out and descend from the central ridge, which is between 3,000 
md 4,000 feet high, to the Beas river, a distance of about ten miles. 
The Dera Tahsd includes t\xQ jdgirs of the Eajas of Goler and Siba 
ra the right and left banks of the Beas river, about ten miles below 
7 forests of this Tahsil are mainly either pure Finns 

longifoha, or tho same species mixed with various hardwood trees. 
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or pure hardwood forests. Most of the forests south of the Beas are 
of this latter description. The bamboo occurs in small quantities in 
various localities, but only forms regular forest in tAvo places in the 
Dada Sibaya^ir: both these forests are extensive and valuable. The 
sal {shorca robusfa) is occasionally found to the south of the Bcas, 
but does not gi'OAV to any size. Ra est Settlement was commenced 
by Mr. Duff in 1874-75 AAntli the object of ( btainingforGoA'ernment 
certain areas free of all rights of user in return foi’ special concessions 
to be granted to the people : these consisted mainly in the promise 
never to close any more of the Avaste or forest lancl, and in an assign- 
ment of a share of the grazing revenue collected from the Gaddis, 
and of the general revenue fi’cm the sale of trees. Mr. Duff’s work 
resulted in the demarcation of 53 forests Avith an area of 8,777 acres, 
which were afteiAvards decla,red reserved foi’csts, Avhile the sub- 
sequent settlement enquiries of Mr. Andeison piotluced one demar- 
cated protected forest, with an area of 3 30 acres, and a large extent 
of undemarcated protected foiust. 

The Niiipur Tahsil occupies the north-west of the Kangra 
District, and has the Chamba State to the north, Grrrdaspur on the 
west, the Hoshiarpur District to the sorrth, andtheDera and Kangi’a 
Tahsils on the east. The Chakki raver floAVS along its west boundar y 
to its junction with the Be.is river*, AA’hich forms the sorrth boundary 
of the Tahsil. A high ridge, called the lldthidhdr (5,000 feet) and 
other loAver ridges shut Niirpui’ out fr om Chamlra. Thecorrntiy, like 
the rest of Kangra Proper, is A^ery billy, particularly toAvards the 
north, but becomes less so towards the south. The forests in the 
Nirrpur Tahsil are of three kinds ; (1) the As'cods of Finus longifolia, 
which mainly lie in the noither-n part of the Tahsil ; (2) the bamboo 
forests, the principal of which are found at Dhamtal on the Chakki, 
and at Tahira, on the road from Kiirpur to JaAViili ; and (3) the 
miscellaneous hardwood forests, which gener ally occur mixed Avith 
the above, and form extensive areas in the southern portion of the 
Tahsil. Forest Settlement operations, similar to those in Dora, Avere 
commenced by Messrs. Eoe and Drrff in 1872, and resulted in the 
demarcation of 16 forests Avith an area of 9,402 acres, Ardnch were 
subseqrrently declared reserved forests under the Act. The regular 
forest settlement carried out Iry Mr. Anderson Avas not concei'ned 
Avith the villages in Avhicli demarcation had been carr-ied out in 
1872-74, but in the remainder of the Tahsil 32 forests with an area 
of 14,488 acres Avere constitrrted demareateel protecteel forests, and 
the remainder rriidernarcated protecteel forests. 

The Kangra Tahsil is borrndeel orr the north by the main range 
or Dhaola Dhar, on the east by the Palamprrr Tahsil, on the south by 
the Dera Tahsil, and on ‘the AA’est by the Nurprrr Tahsd. Below 
the main range the country is, like the rest of the District, sjilit up 
by a series of ridges, running parallel to the main range, Avith fer tile 
valleys between. Tire forests of the main range descend gradually 
from the highest lying forests of Quercus seinccarpijolia, Abies 
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Wehhiana, and Picpa Morimla, throngli tlie tvoods of Qvercns incana 
(ban), to the jungles of Pinus longi folia, and miscellaneous hardwood 
species, that clothe the lower slopes. The characteristic of the 
parallel ridges is, that on the northern sides they are covered with 
forests of Pbuis lonijifolia, and on the southern sides with miscella- 
neous hardAVOods. In this Tahsd thei'e aie no reserved forests, as 
Mr. Duff’s Avork Avas not extended to Kangra. Mr. Anderson’s 
forest settlement resulted in the demarcation of 68 blocks of protected 
forest, aggregating 71,612 acres, and a very large extent of 
undemarcated protected forest. Under the operation of Section 29 
of the Act, a total of 16,420 acies, from both classes, has been 
closed to the exercise of all rights. 

The Palampur Tahsil consists of a tract of country originally 
included in the Kangra and Hamirpur Tahsils. It is bounded on the 
north by the Dhaola Dluir, and by the Chamba State as far as the 
talul-a of Banghhal, AAdiere the boundary strikes off to the noi-th of 
the high range, and takes in the mountainous basin of the source of 
the RuA'i I'iVer in Bara Bangahal, and is contenninous Avith the 
southern boundary of Liihul : on the east the boundary is formed 
by K\11u and IMandi : on the south by the Beas river, and on the 
Avest by the Kangra and Dera Tahsils. The forests are of very 
much the same class as in the Kangra Tahsil, except that in Bangahal 
small areas are found stocked Avith Cednis dvodara {Jcelo), Avhere the 
Pinus e.irohn {fail) and Qnerrus dilatafa also occur in small 
quantities. The sdl is foutrd in the small forest of Andreta near 
Baijrath. There are no reserved forests in this Tahsil : the forest 
settlement of 1887 constituted 36 demarcated protected forests 
AA-ith an ar-ea of 25,450 acres, and the usual considerable extent of 
undemarcated protected forest : 5,469 acres from both classes are 
closed. In addition to the protected forests there is also in this 
Tahsil a large area of Avhat may be called unclassed forest, which 
is practically under the same conditions as those undemarcated areas 
in the Niirpur and Dei'a villages, from which lands were taken to 
form the reseiwed forests. This area came into existence in 1863, 
when in order to induce villages to part Avith their proprietary rights 
in certain AAUASte lands, Avhich Avere reipired for sale to tea-planters. 
Government agreed A\dth the villagers never to close any portion of 
the 1 eniaining aa aste. At the Same time and for the same purpose 
Government also abandoned its forest riglits in certain small areas 
known as ban nnutjl.'t : these latter are now the onlv forest lands in 
the District, not under the management of the Foiest Department. 

The above descriptions of the forests in each Tahsil are lucidly 
summarised in Mr. G. B. Hart’s Report on the Forests in the Kangra 
Forest Dmsion (§§ 13 and 14) which luns ° 

‘‘ The liighdying demarcated hiU Ws in tlie Kangra and Pdlampur 
danges foian a continuous block from the Chamba boundary on the west to the 
watershed between the Ban Ganga and Nigel rivers on the east To the east of 
this watershed there is a large undemarcated area, then one demarcated forest 
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then further extensive undemarcated* areas, and, finally, a continuous block 
formed of two demarcated forests, stretching eastwards to the Mandi border. 
In the lower-lying country the demarcated forests occasionally form continuous 
to contiguous blocks of fair size, notably' in the llililu and KamgaHi ilaqns of 
Kfingra, in the Changar of D era and in the southerii portion of Ilamirpur 
(extending into the Lohara and Paiijal tappns of Hoshiarpur, and in the 
Dasuya Tahsil of that District) ; but elsewhere they occur scattered over the 
country and separated from each other by cultivated lands and large areas of 
undemarcated waste. In individual areas the demarcated forests vary from 
12 to 10,295 acres. The total area of the tract over which the forests are 
scattered is about 2,600 square indes. 

“ The annexed table gives the areas and classes of forest lands in each range. 
In this table the results of the Forest Settlement operations for the Kangra 
jagirs have been anticipated and the forest lands in these tracts shown as 
protected forests. 
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Kangra ... 

„ Dharms4Ia Mu- 

... 

... 

*39.1 

•si 

65,542 

24,097 

07,593 

31,583 


123.135 

55,080 

1 178,815 
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Dera-Kingra District 

5.3 

9,634 

1 

337 

16,026 

24,636 

50,633 


„ Dida Siba Jagi'r. 


C 

4,767 

30,005 

35,432 

[ 201,288 

„ GolerJagir 



4 

2.243 

7,066 


0,300 

„ Hoshiarpur Dis- 
trict. 

12 

17,091 




88,823 

10.5,914 


Nnrpnr ... 

16 

8,532 

31 

14.448 

90,070 

8,608 

130,678 

130,678 

Palampur Bangahal ... 



2 

714 



1 126,473 

„ Proper 



3C 

30,243 

70,020 

24,800 

126,473 

Hamirpur 



57 

17,033 

37,474 


54,507 

) 

„ Kotlehr Jugir 


... 

23 

10.733 

72.9r2 


S3,6s5 

[ 158,783 

„ Nadauu 




... 

20.391 


20,591 

•Acres 796,037 









cr 1,241: sq. 
miles. 


• A portion of the Si Nil forest is included in the Kangra range, while the remainder 
form part of the municipal forests- 

The areas given in the table for the demarcated forests have been taken from the 
4-ineh to the mile survey sheets or from area statements supplied by the Survey Department. 
The figures for the undemarcated protected and nnclassed forests are estimates supplied by 
the Civil authorities, are based on the Kevenue Settlement measurements, and are probably 
far from accurate. 

“ These figures give an exaggerated idea of the extent of the forested area 
in the District, but it must be under.stood that a very considerable portion of tlie 
area is ‘forest’ in the legal sense only. With the exception of the reserved 
forests, the demarcated protected forests and the mudfi forest.s in Palampur, 
which last are the actual property of the people, all waste land in the District 
that is not assessed to revenue is included in the legal definition of the unde- 
marcated protected and unclassed forests, and much of this land is far from 
being forest in the normal acceptance of the term. Detailed descriptions of aU 
the reserved and demarcated protected forests and notes on the more important 
undemarcated forests will be found in Appendix I of Mr. Hart’s Report on the 
Kfingra Forests.” 

Tkis description is further illustrated by Map I. Having 
thus described the forests we may now turn to the history of their 
conservancy. 
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CHAP.II.C. 


Foeest Coxseevanct. 


Forests. From ancient times waste or forest lands Avere universally 

History of recoguiied as the property of the Raja or of the State. The Sikh 
f^drddrs, Axho looked only to srpieezing as much money out of the 
Kaogra. couiitry as possible in the shortest possible time, took no care of the 
s.*'e°'"§^6o!''’ forests, except where the timlrer Axas A'aluable, and so situated as to 
be easily exportable to the plains ; but the Aollage headmen, who 
were natives of the hills, maintained the old forest laws to some 
extent Avithin their respective circuits. The rules Avhich Mr. Barnes 
put into the administration papers, asserting the exclusive right of 
Government to sell timber", forbidding the cutting of gi'een Avood for 
fuel,^^^ and making an oi-der of the village headman necessary 
before timirer coirld be felled for building purposes, merely maintained 
those portions of the old forest laAvs Avhich had universally survived. 
^Yherr ]\Ir. Bailey succeeded Mr. Barrres as Deputy Commissioner, 
attention had been generally draAvn to the destnrction of hill forests 
which Avas going on OAving to the laxity of the system in force ; and 
Mr. Bailey thereupon took up the subject, and dr'eAV up a code of rules 
m greater detail, Avhich AA'ere sanctioned, and with modifications in 
1859 and 18C2 remained hr force rrntil the recent forest settlement. 
A detailed account of these rules is giA'en in LyaU, § 60. 

The problem of hoAV to reconcile the conflicting rights of 
Government, and of the village communities, Avas of no small 
difficulty, as GoA'ermnent AA’-hile retaining its rights in all trees on 
Avaste land had conferred on the communities the OAvnership of the soil. 


From Lyaii, Soou after reaching Kangi a ^Ir. Iwall sent up a report on forest 
s. E., § 200. qviestions, in which he r’ecommendcd that in course of settlement an 
attempt should be made to get rid of the joint property of the State 
and Adllage communities in forest lands Iry an interchange, which 
Avould leave a portion of forest the full property of the State, and 
the rest the full property of the communities. This Avas tentatively 
approved by Government, and he Avas authoiazed to commence- 
negotiations. After succeeding in some Aullages he came to a stop 
in taUka Baragiraon. The forests there are extensive, and the 
communities offered to sur-render to the State lai-o-e blocks if a 
paidial right of pasturage therein Avas maintained to them, but 
without such concession they AA'ould gnm little, saA'ing that their herds 
were their wealth, and tliat they Avanted grass,'' not timber. Mr. 
Lj all asked and olrtained pei'mission to make such a concession where 
it appeared necessary. Be next tried faJuka Balam, and was here 
met by a new difficulty . These villages had formerly had deahngs 
with officers deputed to secure Avaste lands for tea-planters ^ they 


(1) An exception to this rule, forbidding the cutting of green wood for fuel l^s 
always been allowed m the eases of weddings and funerals, slidr-vaTamf In Native 
States, even at the present day, a man will tell a tree in the t -1“ iNaiive 

the funeral pile without asking any one’s leave and no on! wdll callMr'm Tcint 
On occasions of the kind in our territory the In'mhnr.lA... I- atcoanc. 

from 15 to 25 loads of wood gratis. permit applicants to cut 
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^ suspected that the land surrendered as forests would ultimately be 
'^devoted to that purpose, and demanded a pledge to the contrary. 
The Commissioner of the Division was entirely opposed to yielding 
to this new demand, and recommended that these negotiations should 
be abandoned, the question of right to the soil re-opened, and a part 
of the forest authoritatively declared to be State property. Thus 
the proceedings were brought to an untimely end, A few forests in 
Kangra Proper, and a large number in Kiilu, which had been specially 
selected for transfer to the Forest Department, were demarcated, 
' but with this exception the results may be said to have been nil. 

Finally in 1881 it was decided that a regular forest settlement of 
the whole District should be taken in hand. Mr, A. Anderson was 
placed in charge and he completed the settlement in 1887.*'^ For 
various reasons sanction was not accorded to his proposals for 
several years. At length in 1897 the Forest Record of Rights was 
, after various alterations approved and rules were issued under the 
* Forest Act bringing the whole foi'est area of Kangra, with the 
V. exception of the forests situate in the four jdg'irs of Goler, Dada Slba, 
Nadaun and Kotlehr under the operation of the Forest Act as either 
demarcated or undemarcated foi'ests. In 1899-1900 a similar forest 
' settlement was made for the forests and rules drafted which 
are still under consideration. 

‘ The 69 Reserved Forests, only 18,186 acres, are the absolute pro- 
y perty of Government and free from aU rights of user, except a few 
cases of minor rights of way and rights to set nets to catch hawks 
during the cold weather. For the demarcated pi'otected forests there 
■was a special enquiry, and the rights in each forest were recorded 
and can be found in detail in the original Forest Settlement Report. 
No such record was made for the undemarcated protected and un- 
biassed forests, the rights in which are governed by the rules notified 
m 1897 and described below. Moreover no rights were recorded in 
the so-called trihais or closed areas as will appear from a subse- 
quent paragraph. 

The following is a summary of the legal results of the Forest 
Settlement ; — 

1 I. The Forest Record of Rights was prepared for the purposes of 
Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, VII of 1878, under Punjab Government 
Notifications Nos. 207 and 208, dated 27th Apiil 188-5. This Record was 
sanctioned by the Punjab Government in 1897. 


(1) For an exhaustive acconnt of the details of the Forest Settlement operations reference 
must be made to Mr. A. Anderson's (now the Hon’ble Mr. A. Anderson, C.I.E.) Forest Settle- 
ment Beport of 1887, which contains (i) a history of the Kangra Forests after the revised 
^Eevenne Settlement (§§2 — 4) : (ii) an acconnt of the principles on which the present demarca- 
tion was made in each Tahsil, (§§5—14) ; (iii) the reasons which necessitated the protection of 
the nndemarcated waste as well as the demarcated forests, the rights in both being identical 
with the exception that waste land cannot be broken np for cultivation in the demarcated 
forests (§§ 15 — 19) : (iv) an account of the rights in the forests of both classes (§§ 20—63) : 
(y) an acconnt of the rights in the /lyfr forests (§§ 64 — 70) = (vi) an account of the Gaddis’ 
rights (§§ 80—91) : (yii) of the rights of tea-planters (§§ 02—106) ; and (viii) of the Dhtunnsils 
municipal forests {§§ 106—110). 
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II, The provisions of Chapter V of (he Act were applied to the 
demarcated protected forests in accordance with Seclion 28 of the Act 
by Punjab Government Notification No. .57, dated 26th January 1897, 
which contains a statement of the areas demarcated in Kangra Proper. 

III. The provisions of Chapter V of the Act were applied to the 
undemarcated protected forests in accordance with Section 28 of the Act 
being made applicable to all forests and waste land in Kangra Proper 
upon which the trees had been declared in the Hevenue Settlement 
Records to belong to Government (except the scheduled lands) by 
Punjab Government Notification No. 58 of 26th January 1897. The 
scheduled lauds were ; — 


(a) . The demarcated protected forests. 

(b) . Land recorded as village site {dbddi). 

(c) . Lands included in the j-'igirs of Goler, Siba, Nadaun, 

Kotlehr or under the management of their Rajas. 

(d) . The kharetars or hay-fields in the 6 villages, 


and 


[e). 


Kalet, Saloh, Aria, Bangiar, Dehni, and Raipur, j 
in Palampur 'lahsil. ' 


r m 1 n g 

The forest and waste lands (including Reserved ^ ^”*^^^** ■ 

Forests) in 67 villages of Tahsils Phlampur, Nur- { * 
pur and Dera. J 

IV. Under Section 29 (a) of the Act 62 kinds of trees were declared 
reserved in the forests declared protected under the above Notifications 
(Nos. 57 and 58) by Punjab Government Notification No. 59 of 26th 
January 1897. 

V. Under Section 29 (h) of the Act 321 trihais in the three Tahsils 

marginally noted were closed, for a maxi* 
mum period of 20 years, by Punjab Gov- 
ernment Notification No. 60, dated 26th 
January 1897.<0 

of the Act rules for the preservation, 
trees on the scheduled lands (which, 
though grown on private lands, had been declared in the Land Revenue 
Records to belong to Government, subject to the recorded rights of 
agriculturists) were promulgated by Punjab Government Notification 
No. 61, dated 26th January 1897. The scheduled lands are, (i) the 6 
villages of Palampur Tahsd referred to in III (d) above, and (ii) the 
67 \illagesof Palampur, Nurpur and Dera Tahsils referred to in III (e) 
above. 


Tahsll. 

Kangra 

Palampur 

Hamirpur 


2Vo. of Irihuis. 
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AU. Under Section 75 (c) 
reproduction and disposal of the 


VII. Under Section 31 of the Act rules for the areas declared protected 
forests by Notification No. 57 of 26th January 1897 and for the undemar- 
cated protected foiests (Notification No. 58 of that date) were pro- 
mulgated by Punjab Government Notification No. 416, dated 14th 
August 1897. 

The folloAving is a .sumniaiy of the mo^t important rights of 
user recorded in the Record of Rights : — 

(1). Building timber . — This can only be obtained on the written 
permission of the Forest Officer and on payment of the fixed zammddn 
rate for the particular species required. The Forest Officer is guided by 
the rules, (1) that timber is only to be given once in five years ; (2) that 

(1) The list published shows a total of 321 blocks with an area of 24,592 acres, of which 215 
equalling 21,825 acres are included in demarcated forests, and lOd equalling ^707 acres are 
outside the limits of the deroarcated areas . subsequent closures have increased the latter to 117 
equalling 3.144 acres. 
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Kangra District.] 

N only one tree is to be ^iven for eacli rnpee of revenue, with a maximum of CHAP.II.C. 
25 trees of which not more tlian 10 sliall bo chtl ; (3) that timber is not FoTmIs 
given when the applicant has already got a suitable building in a reasonably 
convenient locality, anil of size safSeieiit for the requirements of a hona fide Forest righta. 
native agriculturist hobling the land to which the righ.t appertains; and 
finally that if the timber applied for is to be user! outside the limit of 
the village in which it is given double the ordinary rates shall be charged. 

(2). Timber for funeral and marriage rites, and the making and 
repair of agricultural implements, including the neces«ary charcoal, fencing, 

' &c. To regulate this right trres have been divided into two classes, the 

first class comprising 62 specit^-^ and the second all other trees, and 
lamharddrs have been authorized to give permits for the cutting of second 
class trees as long as they are not required for building purposes of any 
Kind whatsoever. When however 2nd class trees are not available the 
Deputy Commissioner may givm permission to utilize crooked and unsound 
trees of the 1st class, and the lainbardd)'s may give permits for their 
removal after they have been marked by a duly^ authorized Forest ofiicial. 

Nineteen ot the 62 1st class species are, however, exempted from the 
- operation of this rule. 


It should be noted that the permission of the lamharddr is not neces- 
sary in the case of wood required for burning the dead, sufficient for the 
purpose may be cut and of any species except of the above-mentioned 
nineteen, notice of the cutting being given to the rukhd or other forest 
official within ten days. 


V 


r 




(3) . Grazing— 

(а) . The grazing of Gujars. — This is only allowed in the particular 

areas or Saonas in which certain Gujars have a grazing 
right under the records of right. 

(б) . The grazing of Gaddis. — The record of lights divides the 

country into grazing runs, and details the particular Gaddis 
that have the right of grazing in each. The movement of 
these men, on their way to and from their winter runs iu the 
low-lying country xo the high-lying summer pasture lands 
across the Kangra border, is governed by the rules that they 
may not halt their flocks for longer than one night at any 
single halting place in any forest in which they have not a 
right of grazing, and that halting places shall be at least five 
miles apart, but that they may halt two nights at one place 
if there has been heavy^ rain or if they have given salt to 
their flocks. 

(c). The grazing of Khewatdars and Bartandars or right holders.— 
This grazing is regulated in the demarcated forests by the 
entries in the record of rights, and iu the undemarcated and 
unclassed forests is governed by the rules that the proprietors 
of the soil and the propiietois of cultivatvd land assessed to 
revenue and their agricultural tenants may gra*e cattle kept 
by them for their own domestic and agricultural (not 
including pastoral) purpose."?, and sheep and goats. They 
may not however lease the grazing or give permission to 
others to graze, except in the case of the owners of the soil 
in the protected forests in the Ntirpur Tahsil and in mauza 
Boh of the K4ngra Tahsil, who may lease the grazing to 
non-right-holders within the areas of which they are owners. 
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CH AP.I I.C- (4). Lopping. — The lopping of 13 species is prohibited for any purpose 
Forests- whatever, but all other trees may be lopped for fodder or for bedding and 
manure without permission, provided that the trees are not less than 18 
Forest righta. inches in girth, that the branches cut do not exceed a finger in thickness, 
and that the trees are not lopped for more than one-half their height. 
The right of lopping in accordance with these rules is extended to Gujars 
and Gaddis within the areas over which they have grazing rights. Gaddis 
however may only lop for kids. 

(5) . New cultivation. — Is absolutely prohibited in demarcated forests ; 
is permissible in undemarcated protected forests wnth the permission of 
the DeputyCommissioner and in unclassed forests without such permission. 

(6) . Miscellaneous. — All fallen timber, stumps, dry fallen wood for 
fuel, dry standing trees of less than one hath in girtb, branches of dry 
standing trees over one hath in girth, leaves for tanning purposes, leaves 
of creepers for domestic purpijses, fruits, flowers, medicinal and edible 
roots may be removed without permission. Nothing obtained in the exercise 
of a right may be sold or bartered or applied to any but the purpose for 
which it was acquired, except that fuel at encamping grounds, fruits, 
flowers, medicinal and edible roots and leaves may be sold. 

Gujars and Gaddis have the right to collect dry fallen wood fit only 
for fuel from the areas over which they have grazing rights. 

In a protected forest which has been burnt, no timber or dry standing 
tree may be removed without a permit. The rights of user are subject to 
the conuition that the right-holders shall be responsible for the pay of the 
Takhas of the forest in which they have rights. 

Government has given to the right-holders a half share of all revenue 
derived from the sale of all trees at zamindari rates, and a quarter share 
of the price paid by trailers and others who have no right to timber : 
this share is distributable as follows 

3 annas to the lamharddr. 1 2 annas to the patwdri. 

3 ditto rdjchd. | 8 ditto kheu-atddrs. 

The grant was made to secure the co-operation and assistance of 
the village communities in the conservancy of the foiosis [cide Forest 
Settlement Report, § 61). It is presumably revocable in the event of such 
co-operation and assistance not being given. 

Summary. It is difficult in the extreme to sum up the position of the 
forests in Kangra Proper, but the general results of their settle- 
ments may be summarised thus : — With certain exceptions, the 
land in the District which is not the private property 
0 individuals, is the property of the village community (that is to 
say, of the proprietory body of either the tika or the mauza) but 
le trees on such land are the property of Government. In iS^urpur 
and Dera iah.sils, the zuuuuddrs surrendered their rights in 
cei am forest areas, which were then made reserved forests, in 

exchange for certain concessions made by Government in adjoining- 
forest areas. ° 

From the point of view of their conservancy the results are 
thus ^mmed up by Mr. G. S. Hart in Section 24 of the Keport on 
tne Kangra Forests: — 
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“ From the forest point of view the result of the Settlements, with their CHAP-U.C- 

mass of complicated rules and concessions, can hardly be considered as alto- 

gether satisfactory. With the experience now available it seems that, Forests, 

faihng the possibility of Sir J . Lyall's scheme of separate Grovernment and Summary. 

\-illage forests which would have done away with the joint ownership of 
Government and the village communities, the interests of forest conservancy 
would have been better served by the original scheme of alternate closure 
of the waste in thirds. There is no intention of animadverting on the work 
done in the course of the Eegular Forest Settlement. The mischief was com- 
plete long before that Settlement commenced, and any criticism made must be 
mainly at the expense of the Forest Othcers, who, over 30 years ago, made 
and supported Settlements which resulted only in acquiring as Government 
property small areas, many of which were already closed to all rights, at the 
expense of important concessions entailuig the inqxtssibility of adequate forest 
protection over the remainder, and by far the greater portion, of the tracts 
affected. The chief defects in the Settlement, which it appears to be possible 
still to remedy, are the absence of restrictions on the number of cattle, other 
than sheep and goats, allowed to graze in all classes of forests, except the 
reserves, and on the sheep and goats also in the unclassed forests ■ the absence 
of satisfactory arrangements for closure and for the control of timber to be 
given to the right-holders for the satisfaction of their rights, other than for 
building purposes, and, finally, the present possibility of the acquisition of new 
rights to the unlimited grazing of cattle, other than sheep and goats, in the 
protected forests, and of all cattle in the itnclassed forests, by the purchase of 
cultivated land in any right-holding village.” 

As explained in § 60 of Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report, closed areas, 
trihais or closed areas were demarcated in 1859-60 in Kfogra and 
Hamirpnr (including Kotlelir) and in part of Dera. These trihais 
remain in Kaugra, Hainirpur and Kotlehr as they trere originally 
formed ; in Dera they were either included in the reseiwes formed 
in 1875 or were given up, and in this Tahsil, as in Nurpur where 
trihais were never formed, there are now no such closed areas. In 
Mr. Anderson’s demarcation as many trihais as possible were in- 
cluded in the larger forests taken up. Some of the trihais are very 
small, and not a few of them are almost bare of trees ; but they 
were retained and considered demarcated forests. They have been 
closed so long that the people are now put to little or no incon- 
venience, or at all events do not consider their closure as a hardship. 

Moreover, in many places they are of real use to the neighbouring 
villages, as fodder reserves, for the grass is sold year by year, and 
the people have become dependent on this supply of fodder. In 
the notification of the demarcated protected forests these closed 
forests were all included. A specuil record of rights was not 
required for them, as no rights exist except the one right to receive 
the sale-proceeds of all grass sold, and this right is provided for in 
§ 30 of the Records of Rights, whei-e it is laid down that when any 
areas are closed against grazing, the whole income from the sale of 
grass will be given to the village communities. This applies to the 
existing ttilmis und also to all areas which may hereafter be closed. 

Mr. Anderson’s Forest Settlement operations did not extend Bangahai 
to Chota and Bara Bangahai. A separate entpriry has since been 
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made and its results pubEslied in Punjab Gort. Notn. 
Kos. 54 to 59, dated Gtb Feby. 1904. Two blocks, witb an 
area of 714 acres, have been declared to be demarcated protected 
forests, -wbile tbe remainder of tbe waste is undemarcated protected 
as in tbe main Settlement. Tbe demarcated forests have been 
closed to tbe grazing of sbeep and goat.s for 20 years, and a set of 
rules issued to govern tbe management of liotb classes of forests. 
These rules do not mateiially differ from those previously published 
in 170111. No. 416 of 14tb August 1897, 

There are four forests in tbe Jaswan country, that is, in talalcds 
Kaloha, Garb, and Gangot of tbe Dera Tabsil in which the soil as 
well as tbe trees belong to Government ; they are named Santola 
Naun, Saddawan and Bakarrar; tbe two first contain chit pine and 
young sdl ; tbe two last bamboo, J]ion, kaimat, &c. These were 
demarcated as Government nd hs by Mr. Christian, Settlement Officer 
of Hosbiarpur, but immediately afterwards the tract was transferi'ed 
to tbe Ka'iigra District, and the .settlement completed by Mr. Barnes. 
Tbe demarcation was not undone, and tbe land was described in tbe 
records as Government property, but this was cpiabfied by the 
recognition of certain rights of common belonging by custom to tbe 
men of tbe surrounding hamlets. There are one or two other 
demarcated forests of this kind in taluhi Mahal IMori, which are of 
small extent, and contain only poor bush and jungle. 

Tbe Goler Raja bolds four forests, which be keeps as shooting 
preserves ; no grazing is allowed in them except with bis permission. 
It has now been decided that these forests including the soil belong 
to Government only, and that, wbile tbe Raja may continue to 
exercise bis old piivilege of game preser ving, be has no other rights. 
Tbe same may be said of tbe forest irr tbe Nadaurr Raja’s jdgir. 
There is one forest in tiro Katocb Raja’s krrown as tbe N.lg 
Barr, which belongs entirely to tbe Raja. There ar e six demarcated 
forests in tbe Srba jdgir ; the Raja has tbe management, and pays 
a share of tbe proceeds to Government. A very similar armrrgement 
has beerr made with regard to tbe forests irr tbe nuni-xis of tahika 
Kotlebr, which, dirrirrg revisiort of settlemerrt, were assigned in 
jdgir to tbe Kotlebr Raja irr oxcbarrgc for villages formerly held in 
Hosbiarpur. a .r 


Tire Settlement enquiry included the Goler, Dad;l-Silra, Kadaurr and 
Kotlelir ydyb-. Jn the two fornicr tire four and .sis blocks deiiiurcated many 
years 2 )reviou..;ly were retaincil. In Nadauu no demiucation was possible arrd 
in Kotlebr 23 blocks were marked out on tbe ground, and it was proposed to 
appjly ebapter IV of tbe Act to all tbe « aste, demarcated and undemarcated, 

as in tbe rest of tbe District. Jlut these propc.sals were not sanctioned, for at 
that time tbe ([Uestion yf tbe title of Dovernnieiit to tbe trees in tbe /dob- 
forests was under di.scussion. 'J’liis question was settled in favour of tbe State 
in Pmqab Goverinnent letter No. 443 of tbc' 7fb .S'e|>t. 1 Spc, but fin.-l ordtT.s 
on ti,e .setllement j.rop.,sals were no, ^.a.M-d „ was held that furl her enquiry 

-aviinddrs was neces.sary. It is 
understood that this enqmry is approacliing completion and that the forests will 
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shortly be brought under Chapter IV of the Act, and special rules issued for 
their management. The actual management of the forests is in the hands of 
the jdyirdarR&jAs, and the conditions between Government and the Rajas will 
be found printed in the record of rights, and so need not be referred to in detail 
It will be sufficient to note that the Rajas are bound by the general dnections 
issued by the Forest Department, and that the sales to traders are limited, 
in the case of trees, to stems previously marked, in the case of bamboos to 
numbers fixed, and ui both cases to rates approved of by the Forest Officer. 
The shares of Forest revenue taken by Government are, in Kotlehr, one quarter 
of the total revenue from demarcated and undemarcated areas without deduct- 
mg the cost of administration ; in Dada-Siba, one-haU: of the revenue from 
the demarcated areas only, after deducting the cost of administration ; ui Goler 
and Nadaun, one-half the total revenue without deducting the cost of adminis- 
tration, excepting the revenue from the sales of grass from trihais and from 
the Gaddi grazing fees, which are retained by the&e two Hajas. 

The legal position in these jupi/S is still further compheated by the condi- 
tions of the Land Revenue Settlements. Mr. Barnes’ original Settlement 
mcluded only the khalsa tikda and made no reference to the ownership of trees 
as at that time all pine trees were held to belong to Government, even if 
growing in cultivated lauds ; moreover, no metisurements were made, only the 
names and estimates of the areas of the various plots being given. Sir J, 
Lyall’s Revised f^ettlement chd not touch the jdgirs, and so it was not until 
the present that ilr. Barnes’ origuial Settlement of the khalsa tikds was 
revised, or that any Settlement at all took place in the jdgir tikds. As the 
ownership of the trees growuig in the waste or forest land has now been 
declared to be vested in Govermueut, and as all the most valuable forests in 
Kotlehr, Dadtf-fSiba and Goler have been demarcated, this question of Settle- 
ments will not have much effect on forest management in these three jdgirs. 
But in Nadaun the case is different. Before any system of forest management 
can be attempted, it is necessary, obviously, to know the areas on which the 
trees belong to Government. The answer to this question caimot be given 
until the Forest Settlement is published, for there is no detnarcation, much of 
what appears to be forest land has been assessed to a small revenue in the 
present Hettlemeut, and as there was no Hevised Settlement, the solution 
applicable to the rest of the Kaiigra District, namely, that if the land was 
assessed to revenue in the Revised Settlement the trees belong to the owner 
of the land, and, if not so assessed, to Government, cannot be apphed. 


Section D.— Mines aYid Minerals- 

Valutiblu metal ores arc known to exist in the Kaugra Iiills,'*^ 
but tbe scantiness of the ore, and, tvlicre this docs not exist, 
difficulties arising from the want of means of carriage, and scarcity 
of fuel in sufficient quantities in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Avorks, have formed hitherto an effectual bar to the prospect of 
working the mine.s Avith profit mi a large .scale. Iron is the metal 
most Widely foniid lait ores ol antimony, lead and cojqier are also 

G) As to metals of Kulu, Lahul and Spiti, see Vol. II, Part II (p. 10), Part III 
p. 7) and Part IV (p. 75). ’ 
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present. Gold too is found in small quantities mixed with the 
sand of the Beas. Coal, or ratbei' hguite, is also found but in 
insignificant quantities. 

The river U1 in the valley of which the ore is found rises in 
Bara Bangahal, and flows in a south-easterly direction, parallel to 
the main ridge of the mountains and falls into the Beas above Mandi. 
It is separated from the rest of the Ksingra District by a lofty spur 
which runs down from the main ridge of the mountains. Over 
Rs. 2,400 were spent by the District Board in 1882 on importing some 
machineiy and on making a road over this spin’, but the road was 
never completed, and the machinery was eventually sold for a song. 
For several years past the outturn of the mines has been practically 
nil. From inquiries which have been recently made it seems pretty 
certain that it would not pay to woi'k the mine-!. Not only are 
there the difficulties of obtaining fuel in sufficient quantities and of 
transport, but the great improvement of communications in the 
Punjab generally has made the import of iron into the District much 
easier than it was in former days and the local price of iron has 
decreased considerably. Attempts to work these mines by means 
of machineiy procured at some cost have been unsuccessful so far 
owing to these unfavourable reasons combined ; and the disappearance 
from the neighbourhood of the low caste lohdrs has still further 
lessened the chances of the mines being worked at a profit. 

Sandstone of various degrees of hardness, and suited for building 
purposes, is found throughout the District. In the metamorphic 
strata of the upper Kangra range limestone is found in great 
abundance, and a rock that represents oi' is associated with the salt 
rock of the neighbouilng State of Mandi can be traced over the 
border from that State into Kangra. In the schistose strata of the 
same range the well-known slates of Dharmsala and Narwana are 
found. These are more siliceous and harder than Welsh slates, but 
are aU that could be desired in point of feasibility. Being almost 
ciystaUine in stmcture, they are too coai’se for many purposes to 
which slates aie usually applied; but in point of disability they are 
superior to Welsh slates. European capital has been applied to 
working slates at Kanitira, and the Kangra Valley Slate Company 
now carries on extensive operations under the management of Mr. 
Seale, and provides employment for a large number of lalioiii’crs and 
pack animals. There are three other quarries being worked, one by 
Mr. W. Ballard, and the rest under native management, but their 
operations are as yet very restricted. The number of slates sold in 
1902 were from the Kaniara quarry 914,370, from the Dharmsala 
40,193, from the Narwana 03,220, fi'om the Karori 800, and the 
receipts were, respectively, Rs. 01,884, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 2,040, and 
Rs. -to. These receipts show a very considerable increase on those 

0) A full iicciiuut of Llio non nniii-.s iiml thu jittpiniit-i 1.. . . „ . i . 

in the first edition of the Kangra Gazetteer, panea I'J— 21 Ref re 

Mr. Macardieu’s Bep. on the Ferruginous Resources of the Di’trio'r also be made to 

from the Fublio Corr. of the Pb. Admu Xo VII Vol II is-n? Dharmsala, (Selections 

pp. 4-.5. • 'OI. -ti, lSo-l>. See also Punjab Products, 
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for 1883 vrhicli were for the same quarries, respectively, Rs. 12,178, 
Rs. 1,350, Rs. 1,000, andRs. 40. These slates are largely used for 
roofing in the District, and large quantities ai’e exported to Hoshiarpur, 
JuUundur and Gurdaspur Districts ; the industry is greatly hampered 
by the excessive cost of pack carriage. 

In the neighbourhood of Jawalamukhi, a town situated 
twenty -two miles to the south of Kangra, there occur, at intervals 
extending over some thirty mdes, six mineral springs issuing from 
the southern base of the I'ange of hills known by the name of 
Jawalamukhi. They contain a considerable quantity of chloride of 
sodium (common salt) and iodine in the form of iodide of potassium. 
A good account of the springs, given in Punjah Products, is here 
I extracted : — 


i 


Y 


\ 


“ In proceeding by order of their respective positions, and taking for 
starting point the limits of the Jawalamukhi Valley, naturally formed by 
an elbow of the Beas near Nddaun, the salt ioduretted springs are placed 
in the following order ; 1st, Kupera ; 2nd, Jawala (two springs) ; 3rd, 
Jawalamukhi ; 4th, Nagia ; and 5th, Kanga Bassa. The first three are 
situated »t equal distances of about four miles one from the other, the 
fourth at about three miles from the third, and the fifth at about twenty 
miles from the fourth. In general, the greatest uniformity exists in this 
range of hill. The argillaceous marls alternate towards the superior part 
with a rough and friable micaceous sandstone ; and at the inferior part, 
with a sandstone also micaceous, harder, smaller grained, and of a 
bluish colour, held together by a calcareous cement. After this comes the 
same sandstone, in which are embedded a few stones of variegated 
grit and micaceous sandstone, and next to it a scanty calcareous formation 
in the state of travertin ; at last, on nearing Kangra, and leaving the 
springs, there are some conglomerates, composed of granite, of mica 
schists, of quartz, and of variegated sandstone, also bound together by 
a calcareous cement, alternating at first with the grit, and afterwards 
forming whole beds by themselves. The natives of the place affirm that 
the saline matter in the springs became more abundant during the rains, 
aud that it yielded them a large quantity of salt. The saline springs 
contain, in 100 parts, the following quantities of fixed matter: — 


Kufeba 

Jawala 

Jawala, 2iJD spring 

Jawalamdkhi 

Nagia 

Kanga Bassa 


2-20 

2-63 

2-40 

2-28 

2-22 

2-32 


“ The temperature of the first spring taken on the 10th December 
1854, at 7 o'clock a ji., was 07° Fahr., the air 51-30, difference 15-70. This 
spring issues from a hole made by the natives in the hard grit. It does 
not appear very abundant, because its issue is evidently impeded by the 
surrounding rocks, which prevent one from ascertaining the real volume 
of its water in a given time. All the water fiom the five spiings after 
having undergone slight concentration by being exposed only for a few 
hours to the open air, is purchased by hanias at one anna per seer, or 
exchanged for the same value in flour, &c. The livelihood of the natives living 
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in the vicinity of these springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They are 
convinced, and tell tho.so who (piestion them, tliat the water contains an 
efficacious principle which proniotts the cure of goitre. 'I’he following 
table shows the produce yiedded by the saline ioduretted springs. 

“ An excavation is shown in the neighbourhood of the Lunani spring, 
said to have been made by Raja Sansar C'hand in a fruitless attempt to 
reach the beds of salt in which the sources of these springs were supposed 
to lie”; — 


ANALYSIS OP WATER FROM THE SALINE SPRINGS. 


1 

Name of f?pring. 

Parts of 
water. 

1 

Salt. 

j 

Iodine, 

Equivalent 
in ioduret of 
potassium. 

( 

1 

1*000 

22 

0-0799 

0-1052 

Kupera ... ... ... ... < 





i 

45-454 

1-000 

3-6318 

4-7818 

( 

1-000 

2G-30 

0-09324 

012273 

Jawala ... ... ... ... 5 





1 

38-000 

1-000 

3-5452 

4-6665 

C 

1-000 

24 

0-0799 

0-1052 

JawSla, 2nd Spring ... ... ... 1 





( 

41-CC6 

1-000 

3-4958 

4-3833 

( 

1-000 

22-80 

0-0799 

01052 

Taivalamukhi ... ,,, ' 

! 




( 

43*800 , 

1 

1-000 

3-5040 

4-C140 


1-000 

22’20 

i 0-9S24 

0-12273 

Nagia 

i 




( 

45045 j 

1000 

4-200 

6'5282 

( 

1-000 i 

23-0 

0'03324 

0 12273 

Kanga Bassa < 





( 

43*478 

1 

1-000 

4-0539 

6-3360 


The following account of a hot spring at Salol in the Kanora 
Tahsil was prepared by Surgeon-Captain A. Coleman, Civil Surgeon 
cf the District in 1893 : — 


“This hot spring is situated about a mile from the village of Salol in 
taluha Ramgarh, Tal.sil Kangra. The character of the country here is 
hilly, the hdls often precipitous, but of no great altitude. Their 
formation is a siliceous stratified sandstone ; some places slaty, hard and 
dense. The strata are very much broken up, and their angles of inclination 
are very various, giving rise to the character of ';he country. The Gai 
hiver here enters the hills (known as the Ramgarh hill.«), and on its ri^ht 

bank the hot spring rises. There is a flat strip of ground borderino- the 

right bank, from which the h.U rises steeply. Tlie hot spring issues at a 
height ot about fave feet trom this flat surface from the side of the hill 
At some previous period, the hillside at this spot has been faced with stone 
masonry, and a Lurnt earthenware pi, e inserted, throuo-h which the 
water of the spring flows A covered stone porch protects the spot and 
a Stone tank receives the falling water, which flows in a stream of ^bout 
an inch-and-a-hali in diameter, but with no force or iet A P T 
built a masonry residence immediately above the nni-pl.’ 
priest to the local divinity of the spot. ^ officiates 


as 
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“ The time of inspection of the spring was on the 11th December 1893^ 
between noon and one o’clock p.m., when the following temperatures were 
recorded : — 

Temperature of air ... ... ... ... ... 68° F. 

Do. of ordinary running water ... ... 58° F. 

Do. of hot spring ... ... ... ... 105° F. 

“ This water possessed nothing peculiar either in smell or taste, its 
temperature alone being the only remarkable fact. It is probable that 
there would be a larger outflow, were the spring free at its orifice, but as 
stated above, it has bean built up with stone. 

“The chief idea connected with the spring appears to be a religious 
one, and any advantage to be derived from it is supposed to be supernatural, 
and not due to the physical or chemical character of the water. Hence the 
presence of the Gosain. 


“ The chemical analysis account is as follows : — 


Physical qualities. 

Ee-aotion. 

Pree-oarbonic 

acid. 

Chlorides. 

Sulphates. 

Nitrates. 

Sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

U 

» 1 

Lime, 
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a 

S 

a 

o 

u 

.2 

g 

o 

g 

< 1 

Eemabes. 

Hardly any sediment 
visible to naked eye ; 
transparent; no smell; 
taste palatable ; spark- 
ling. 

Neutral. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Absent. 

Absent. 

Absent. 

Slight. 

®* 

o 

c 

a 

u 

H 

Nit. 

F.iint traces. 

Water of good 
quality and 
fit for 
drin king 
purposes.” 


There is another hot spring at Lansal in the Palampur Tahsil, 
12 miles from Palampur, called Tatwani (a contraction of “ tatta 
pani”), a fair is held here on the Nirjala Ikadshi, which is numerously 
attended. A bath in the spring is said to be good for rheumatism. 

The thermal springs of the Kulu Sub-Division are described in 
Vol. II, Part n. 


Section E — Arts and ]||[aniifactiires< 

There are no factories in the District except for the manufactures 
of tea ; these are all worked with native labour, generally with a 
European at the head of each factory ; in the larger factories steam- 
power is being superseded by water-power. An account of the tea 
industry is given elsewhere. Among the class of artizans the sonars 
or goldsmiths of Kangra are skilful workmen, and possess the art 
of enamelhng colours on gold and silver. The silversmiths of 
Sujanpur also have a local reputation. The carpenters are generally 
well acquainted with their trade, but are not equal to the carpenters 
of Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. The stone-cutters {hdtaihra) deserve 
particular mention. The hills abound in a fine sand stone which is 
eminently adapted for building pui’poses ; the forts, palaces, and 
temples which are thickly strewed over the country are composed 
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CBAF.n.E- of this stone; and thus the hdtaihras (from hat stone) are to be found 
in erei j town of note throughout the hills. They are without 
exception the most idle and dissipated set of people in the District ; 
they Id'e from hand to mouth, spending in drink almost the whole 
of their wages, and seldom going out to work unless driven by actual 
distress. 

The amount of cotton grown in the District is small, and a 
considerable amount of cotton cloth is imported from Hoshiarpur 
and Amritsar. The Gaddfs wear woollen coats and blankets of home 
manufacture. Nurpur rvas formerly the seat of a considerable 
manufacture of Kashmiri shawls and paslnmnu, but the industry 
has now practically ceased. LoMs are still made on a small scale 
at Kiirpur, and also at Indaura and Sujanpur. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Piincipal of the Lahore School of Art, 
furnished the following note on some of the special industries of the 
District for the Gazetteer of 1888-84 : — 

“The art manufactures of Kangra are few. Nurpur has for years 
been declining in importance as a seat of pashmina manufacture, which 
indeed would appear to be waning throughout the province. At Kd,ngra, 
silver ornaments, such as finger and toerings, necklaces and ornaments 
for the brow, head and ears, connecte<l by chains, are decorated with dark 
blue and green enamel. Tlio patterns sometimes include figures drawn 
with the Polynesian rudeness which seems to characterise all hill work, 
but the distribution of parts is very good, and there is a distinct and not 
unpleasing character in the work. It is not unlikely that at some former 
period Kdngra produced better work than any now seen there. Kdngra 
hi qalm is a phrase occasionally heard among native draughtsmen, who 
profess to be able to distinguish the qalm , — meaning touch or style in this 
case — of a sort of school of illumination and picture-painting that is 
supposed to have flourished at Kangra. The enamelled silver is now the 
only product that shows artistic skill. Tinsel-printed cloths area speciality 
of the place, and they are certainly more neatly done here than at Delhi. 
Silver on Turkey red is the favourite form. In Kulu, Lahul and Spiti good 
warm blankets are necessities of life, and they are well made, but not for 
exportation. Many of the ornaments worn in these regions are interesting 
from their strangeness, more than for any art qualities. Large lumps of 
rough amber and blue and white beads of large size are strung toother 
for necklaces. The tnrriuoise is the favourite stone, and sometimes larse 
ornaments, square in form, set with this gem in a pattern of chased or 
filigree silver, are met with. In one case each turquoise was carved into 
the semblance of a flower with silver foliage. The perak is an ornament 
which is deilfjeur with the Tibetan women. It is a sort of queue of red 
cloth fastened into the back hair, and covered with turquoises^^e 't 
surface. It has been said that the eligibility of a marriao-eabla^^''l° 
determined by the number and size of the turquoises on her 
addition to this queue, woollen or silk is also intertwined ' i. • 

in a long tail. Such brass work as is wrought apnears tn E 
elem:ntary. Neatly-made tobacco pipes in iron are nnf ^ 
they have a decidedly Tibetan or Chinr-^e air. If thpv but 

valleys at all, thr-y are proba^^ly copied from Chinese 


Sericaltare. 


The history of the attempt to introduce the cultm-P nf ^ 
the Distnct IS given in the Monograph on the Silk Induftiy o/the 
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] ^ Panjab prepared by Mr. W. M. Hailey, C. S., in 1899. Exhibitions 
were held yearly from 1878 to 1886; and on the death in 1879 of 
Mr. F. Halsey (Avho had been one of the chief movers in starting the 
industiy in its first years) his plant and interest were taken over by 
the firm of Lister & Co., who announced their intention of attempting 
silk culture on a large scale in the District, Disease however 
appeared among the worms due to ovei’crowding and want of care ; 
Messrs. Lister, after heavy losses, had to retire from the field, and 
the industry is now extinct in Kangra. 

There is a certain amount of glass made, the Kangra hanch 
which, hke that of Hoshiarpur, is used for bottles, &c,, besides cliuris 
are made from a mixture of lac, charcoal and sajji. Soap is 
manufactured, both for local use and for exportation, in the towns 
I of Hamirpur, Dera and Nadaun. 


'' Section F- — Commerce and Trad e- 

The staple articles of external trade are tea, nee, sugar, potatoes, 
slates, wool, ghi and spices. The trade in tea is specially treated 
above. With regard to rice, see pages 127 and 128 above. It is 
largely exported to JuUundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Siiilkot, Multan, 
Rawalpindi, and other towns. The usual mode of conveyance is by 

• camels, mules, or bullocks, which have brought up loads from the 
plains. No other grain is exported. Sugar (see p. 128 above) is ex- 
ported in small quantities from the Kiingra and Nadaun Tahsils to 
Mandi. Potatoes (see page 129 above) are exported in large 
quantities to JuUundur and other stations but the greater portion 
of the crop is retained for home consumption. Spices of many 
kinds are produced, and are exported to the plains. Opium is 

v produced exclusively in Kfilu, but passes for the most part through 
„ the hands of merchants, resident in Kangra Proper. 

From the wilder parts q)attii blankets, wool and ghi are largely 
exported, the trade passing for the most pai't through the towns of 
Palampur, Nnrpur, Kangra, and Jawalamukhi. Honey and bees-wax 
are also exported in large quantities to the plains. Broadly speaking 
however the export trade of the District is insignificant. 

* The return trade with the plains centres for the most part in 
JuUmidur, Amritsar, Pathankot, and Hoshiarpur. Hence are 
imported grain, cotton, Khewra salt, tobacco, kerosine oil and 
European piece-goods. Coarse black salt comes from jMandi; charas 
and pashm, wool (through Sultanpur in Kulu) from Ladakh and 
Yarkand. Borax is imported, both for local use and for re-export- 
ation, from Ladakh and Yarkand. 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports, and imports 
of food grains was framed for the Famine Report of 1879 ; and it 
was stated (page 151, Famine Report) that while a lakh of maunds 
of rice was exported, nine lakhs of wheat, maize, gram, and other 
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pulses were imported annually, tlie trade in both directions being 
with Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Amritsar. 

The principal centres of internal trade are Kangra, Palampur, 
Sujanpur Tira, Jawalamukhi, Niirpur, Gangtha, Dharmsala, Harlpur, 
and Bhawarna. At all these places are permanent markets, in 
which the normal trade of the District is transacted. Much business 
is also done at the annual fairs at Kangra and Jawalamukhi. In 
addition to these fairs, which are purely reli^ous in origin, a 
commercial fair once of some importance was established at Palampur 
by the Commissioner, Sir Douglas Forsyth in 1868 with a view to 
fostering the trade with Central Asia. The fir.st year (1868) there 
were 19 Yarkandis present, bringing with them silk, char as, pashm, 
carpets, and ponies for sale. The fair was held annually till 1879 
when it had dwindled to a merely local gathering and was then 
abolished. 


Foreign Kangra is one of the Districts in which foreign trade is regis- 

tered. A clerk is stationed at Sultanpur in Kiilu for the registration 
of foreign trade with Ladakh and Yarkand via Lahul. The most 
important imports are ponies, borax, charas, raw silk and wool ; the 
import of rough sapphires from the Zanskar mine, which was of 
considerable importance for a few years, has been entirely stopped 
by obstacles imposed by the Kashmir State. The chief exports are 
cotton piece-goods, indigo, skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, 
sugar, and tea, and occasionally kordns. The only important trade 
route is over the Rohtang and Baralacha passes ; but a small trade 
in salt and borax is carried on by the Spiti people with Chhumurthi 
and the neighbouring tracts of Tibet over the Parang-La and other 
passes, and a small portion of the imported goods finds its way down 
to Kiilu. 


Section 6-— Means of Commnnication- 

Boadi. The Beas is the chief river of the District (see Chapter I, A.) 

The following description of the passes over the three great 
mountain chains of the Kangra District is taken from Mr. LyaU’s 
Settlement Report. Further information on the Kiilu routes will be 
found in Part II (Chapter IV, Section D) ; — 

The only metalled road in the District is the Kangra Valley cart 
road from Pathankot to Palampur, of which a branch takes off at 
Kerti, near Shahpur, and runs to Dharmsala. There is a daily Tonga 
service in both directions connecting Dharmsala and Palampur with 
the Railway terminus at Pathankot. From Palampur the road runs 
on (unmetalled) to Mandi and Kiilu. 

There is a good unmetalled cart road from Hoshidrpur through 
Dera and Kangra to Dharmsala, distance 80 miles. The road from 
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Hoshiarpur to Mandi passes for a distance of 40 miles through the 
south-east portion of the Hamirpur Tahsil.*^^ The following are the 
more important routes in the District : — 
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Koute I. — Pathankot to Palampdb AMD Dhaemsala. 


Stages. 


Miles. 

I. Nurpur 


17 

II. Kotla 


12 

III. ShAhpur 


11 

IV. Mator 


10 

or rV. Lower Dharms^la... 


11 

Upper Dharmsila ... 


5i 

V. MalAn 


10 

VI. PAlampnr ... 


11 


(2 miles by riding road). 


Roctk II. — Palampde to Mandi and Kdld. 


I. 

Baijndth ... 


. . 

11 


II. 

Dhelu 


... 

13 


III. 

Urla 


... 

13| 


IV. 

Drang 

... 

. . 

m 


V. 

Mandi 

• . . 


11 


or V. 

Kataula 

. « • 

... 

]4i 


VI. 

Kdndi 

... 

... 

8 

(Top of the 
Dulchi Pass). 

VII. 

Bajanra (inKulu) ... 

. • 

. . 

Q 


or III. 

Jhatingri ... 

. • « 

. . 

13 


VI. 

8il Badwdna 

« . • 

• ♦ . 

13 


V. 

Karaun 

... 

... 

11 

(At 6th m. cross 
the Babbu Pass) . 

VI. 

SultAnpur (Kulu) ... 

... 

... 

8 



Route III. — Dhakmsala to Palampue. 

I. Dddh 12 

II. Palampur 9 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Routb IV, 
Kangra 
R4nital 
Dera 

Bharwain . . 


Dhabusalato Hoshiabfdb. 

11 

12 

13 

11 (Cross the Befis) 


(In Hoshiarpur District.) 


(Note, — The Stages printed in italics are in Mandi territory). 

There are Dak Bungalows at all the stages, mentioned above, 
except Mator, Malan, Dadh, and Ranital. There are however District 
Eest-houses at Dadh and Ranital, and there is a P. W. D. Rest- 
house 'within easy reach of Mator. At every stage supplies can b© 
obtained, provid^ due notice is given. 


Roads, 


0) The Hamirpur route is largely used by traders going from Hoshiarpur to 
Yirkand. As the road is frequently steep, in places little better than a track, while 
the Mandi Bungalows are in bad repair and hardly furnished at all ; this route is 
avoided by European travellers. The stages from Dera Gepipur to Mandi are:— 
Jawalamukhi 10 m. j Nadaun 9 ra. ; Hamirpur 15 m. jQarh 8 m. j Bhamla 14 m. ; 
Galma 12 m. ; Mandi 12 m. 
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The best route to Simla lies through Mandi (see route II), 
Suket, and either Bilaspur or Seuni. There is also a route via 
Hamirpur and at least two from Kiilu. (See Part II.) 

I. — ^Passes of the Outer Himalaya, or Dhaola Dhab. 

1 . — Between Kdngra Proper and Ghamha, in order from the 

North-West. 

Between Boh and Lanodh the outer Himalaya or Dhaola Dhar 
divides Kangra Proper from Chamba, and is crossed by the following 
recognized passes : — 


Name of Pass. 


Rxmabes, 


BowSr 

B&Ien ... 

Gajeo alias Bag kf joth, or 
Bhfm Satan. 

Indrar 

KdndK kf joth ... 


Toral 

Tilang... 

Singhir 

Satnilo 

Ward,,, 

Sdreh 


Between Boh, in Kangra, and Basu, in Chamba, low and easy. 

Between Dareni and Peur, easy. 

Between Kareri and Koti ; one place in the road somewhat 
difficult and dangerous. 

Between Dharmsala and Chinota. Early in the year the frozen 
snow near the top is rather steep, otherwise easy. 

Between Kaniara and Chinotd. This pass is said to hare been 
one of the easiest, and much used in old times by foraging 
bands from either side of the pass; hence the Bajds of 
Chamba, some generations ago, made it penal to use it, and 
the Gaddis still understand that its use is prohibited. 

Between Narwana and Chinota. A high pass not practicable 
till towards the autumn ; only used by a few shepherds. 

From the head of the Banganga river, between Narwana or Jiya 
and Traita. Very high, but not difficult. 

From Kaudi to DewAI, Rather high and difficult. 

From Baudld to Bara Banso. Bather high and difficult. 

From sources of the Awa, in Bandla, to Bird Banso. Easy, 

From Lanodh to Bara Banso ; low and easy. 


Of the eleven passes, one, the Bowar, can be crossed by unladen 
mules or bill cattle ; the others are only practicable for men, sheep 
and goats. All, except the Toral pass, which is used only by 
shepherds, are crossed in the spring or autumn by the Gaddi families, 
who make a practice of spending the winter in the Kangra Valley. 
The highest, the Talang, must have an elevation not far short of 
16,000 feet and the lowest of little less than 13,000 feet. 


2 . — Between Bard and Chhotd Bangdhal. 

From Lanodh to the point on the border of Kiilu where it 
makes a sudden bend southwards, the outer Himalaya divides Bara 
Bangahal from Chhota Bangahal, and is crossed by the following 
passes : — 


Name of Pass. 

Remarks. 

Tbamsar 

Oauri aiioa Makorf 

Makori 

Very high, but iucline on both sides gradual, cattle cross in the 
eMly summer when the snow is still deep cross in »ne 

High but easy. ^ 

Do. 
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All these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet. They are used CHAP. II, G- 
by the Kanets of Baugahal and by the shepherds who graze their He^ of 
flocks in Bangahal in the summer. They are closed for six or seven Co]]^iuiica- 
months in the year by the snow. 


3 . — Between Ghhotdb Bangahal and Kulu. 


Passes i n 
the Dh&ola 
Dhar. 


Between Chhota Bangahal and Kulu the Outer Himalaya is 
crossed by two passes : — 


Name of Pass. 

Bemares. 

Gora lotnu ... 

From BizHng in Xotli Sowar, to Kakri, in Kothi Horang. 
Barely used except by shepherds, and very difficult until the 
snow is well melted ; about 15,000 feet. 

Sari 

From Milan, in Kothi Sowar, to Snmalang, in Kothi Mangarh. 
Open from early in May. An easy pass, about 14,000 feet. 


In former days, when Bangahal formed part of the Kiilu 
principahty, communication between Kiilu and Kangi’a was mostly 
carried on by the Sari Pass ; the constant feuds between Mandi and 
Kulu obstructed the lower roads. 

4 . — Between Mandi and Eiiln, 

Between Mandi and Kulu the outer Himalaya is a comparatively 
low range, wooded up to its summit, and passable at aU points except 
where it runs into bare rock and precipice. The only passes which 
deserve to be mentioned are the Babbii and the Bajaura or Dulchi 
Passes, which have an elevation of 9,480 feet and 6,740 feet 
respectively. The old high road from Kangra to Kiilu crosses the 
latter, and new camel road from Mandi noiv crosses the Dulchi Pass 
and is open all the year round. 


II. — Pass on the Baba Bangahal Ridge. 

The Bara Bangahal ridge, which divides Kulu from Bara 
Bangahal, can be ci’ossed late in the year, near the head of Phi j ram 
river, above Kothi Kakri in Kothi Horang. It is a high pass over 
17,000 feet but not especially diflicult. Until Mr. Lyall had occasion 
to use it, to avoid a great detour in marching from Bara Bangahal 
to Kulu, it is said to have been unexplored, except by a certain 
Gaddi shepherd. Edii llin, or black ice, a name taken from a 
sheep-run on the Bangahal side, is the name for the pass which 
suggested itself to the people who accompanied IMr. Lyall. 
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III. — Passes in the mid-Himalaya. 


Betiveen Ldhul and Bard Bangdhal. 

Name of Pass. 

Bemabks. 

Asa or Asakh, called in the 
maps the Bara Bangahal 
Pass. 

Nilg4har 

1 

Between Kothi Ghns& in Lahul and Bara Bangahal. A difBcnIt 
pass, seldom used ; probably about 17,000 feet. Very steep ; 
j frozen snow on the Labnl side. 

1 Between the ravine of that name which divides Koihfs Gbondla 

1 and Ghantdl in Lihnl and Bara Bangabal. Has hardly eTer 
been need, bnt is said not to be more difficult than the AsA 


Post-offices. The Post-offices of the District are under the Superintendent of 
Post-officeSj Jullundur Division. There is a head Post-office at 
Dharmsala. A list of the branch and Sub-Post-offices will be found 
in Part B. 


Teieerai^s. An imperial telegraph line connects Dharmsala with Pathankot 
and with Palampur and Mandi. Telegraph Offices have also been 
opened at Niirpur, Kangra, Baijnath and Gopalpur in Kangra 
Proper and at Sultanpur, Nagar, and Bajaura in Kulu. 


Section H.— Famine. 

Famine is unknown in this District. 



I 


CHAPTER m.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Seetion A-— General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions. 


t 



The Kfogra District is under the control of the Commissioner 
of the JuIIundur Division, who takes his work up to Dharmsala — ’ 
during part of the hot weather. The District is in charge of a 
Deputy Commissioner, and there is an Assistant Commissioner in tration and 
charge of the Kulu Sub-division. There are seven tahsils, Ka'ngra, 

Nurpur, Dera Gopipur, Hamfrpur, Palampur, Kulu and Saraj : each Divisions, 
of the first six is in charge of a Tahsildar who is assisted by a 
Naib-TahsUdar ; the Saraj Tahsil is in charge of a Naib-Tahsddar TabU 33 of 
with head-quarters at Banjar. The Ktilu Sub-division consists of 
the Kulu and Saraj Tahsils. The tracts of Lahul and Spiti are 
nominally included in the Kulu Tahsil, but are really administered 
by the Thakur of Lahul and Nono of Spiti under the direct 
control of the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu. 


Mr. Lyall thus described the old village functionaries of the 
District ; — 


Village 

oEBcers. 

Lyall, § 15. 


, “ The system which seems to have been originally adopted by 

the Rajas was the division of the country into large villages or 
circuits, each of which had a numerous staff of officials appointed 
by the Raja and paid direct from his granary or treasury. There 
was a revenue agent or manager, called by various names, such as 
kdrddr, Jidkim, amin or pdlsara ; an accountant called kdit or 
likhnidra, a hotidla or keeper of the granary, constables, messengers, 
forest watchers, &c. This kind of system still prevails in Chamba 
and some other neighbouring Hill States. In Mahal Mori there 
were mehrs of tappas who seem to have been mihtary commandants 
of the local militia. In Kotlehr and Jaswan, besides the officers of 
the tappa, each hamlet had its own headman, who was called 
the mtikaddam. But there was no uniform system, at any rate, 
within times recent enough to be remembered, and no general 
name by which all headmen of villages were known. Mr. Barnes 
inlaK)duced uniformity, and appointed lambarddrs and pativdris. 
These lambarddrs still regard themselves, and are regarded in their 
villages, rather as officers of Government than as representatives 
of the other proprietors. The patwdris appointed, unlike those 
(ff the plains, were generally landholders and leading men of the 
country put in their charge. Kdnungos were only appointed by 
the emperors in those talukas which they seized at one time or 
another as imperial demesnes ; though some of the Rajas seem to 


(1) One man was often headman of two or three neighbouring circints, so also it 
was not tinusaal for a m an to bare no land or place of residence in the circuit of 

whidi he wu bMdman. 
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hare employed similar agencies in other parts of the country, 
under the name of icazirs or hdits of talulcas.” 

The cJiaudhns are agricultural officers instituted by the 
Mnghals. They are found only in those districts which were 
reserved as imperial demesnes. Their jurisdiction seldom comprised 
more than eight or ten rillage.s, and in every taluJia there were 
several chawlliris. Them duties were chiefly fiscal. They were 
expected to encourage cultivation, replace absconding cultivators, 
and provide generally for the secui'ity of the revenue. They were 
also entrusted with police powers, and were responsible for the 
prevention and detection of crime. Their emoluments were usually 
2 per cent, on the gross produce, and sometimes the Government 
conferred a small jdgir. Besides this, most or all of them held 
small iiidms or rent-free grants which were smnmarily resumed 
in the early year.s of English administration. Mr. Barnes left a 
memorandum advising the revival of these indms, and in 1857, 
on Colonel Lake’s report, it was done, but no particular duties or 
defined jurisdictions were assigned to the recipients. Mr. Lyall 
appointed such of the rhaudhris as were men of note and influence 
to fill offices in his system of kofwdls, and as Mits. It was 
decided in the Settlement of 1897 that the indmddrs should not 
come under the same Land Revenue Rules as zailddrs, but that 
the grants should l)e considered as hereditary in the family if 
there is any member of it fit to render assistance to the District 
authorities. 


cfiJudftKs of Regular Settlement these cliaudhris had almost entirely 

indaara.* their prestige and influence “ but,” wrote Mr. Barnes, “ the 

Barnes, §iio. chandlwis ol tuluha Indaura, i^argcina Nurpur, another imperial 
appanage, are a remarkable exception. But in this case the strength 
of family connections has given an adventitious permanence to the 
title, Indaura is inhabited by a clan of Rajputs who seceded 
originally from the Katoch stock. The family is divided into 
several branches, each with a separate chief or cJmidhri, and 
among them the chaudhri of Indaui’a Khas is the acknowledged 
superior, or the head of the entire clan. There are thirty-two 
villages in the talidca, and these are divided among the several 
blanches. Each clKtiidln i collects the two per cent, on the gross 
produce, and is charged with the fiscal superintendence of his own 
circle. Here the duties and emoluments have remained as originally 
fixed, and besides their official perquisites the chaudhns have 
acquired a proprietary title in most of the viUages. They have 
great influence, and are attached to the interests of order and 
good government. And, during the rebellion, the head of the clan 
made himselt conspicuous by his loyalty.” 

On this, however, Mr. Lyall remarked 


I.yall, I 14. 


,1., r, position o: 

tie oUiiihns of taU,ha Indaura tlan might ta sup^sed fron 
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reading Mr. Barnes’ description. What their position "was before 
the tahilca was made over to the Rajas of I^iirpur by the emperors 
cannot now be ascertained. The Rajas reserved the strain rents . , . . 
of this tahilca and that of Khairan for the use of their own kitchen, tratioa and 
and the chaiidhns or headmen of the Indauria Rajpiit family Adminis- 
collected for them, and got a percentage of the gross produce as a Divisions. 
chmidhri’s fee. But the Sikh occupation, which lasted a long time 
in Nurpur, confused any system that existetl. The Sikhs put ^hludhru of 
cash assessments on the villages, and the leases were taken up indanra. 
by the old chandhns, or by other Indaurias when a cliaudhri 
broke down. Whoever took up the leases collected by share of 
the grain from the cultivators took the chaiidlrri’s fee and called 
himself the cliaudhri. Mr. Barnes made these men proprietors, in 
whole or in part, of the villages which they had held in lease, as 
some of them had held their farms for a length of time, enjoying 
the whole profit and loss.” 

“ I have called the chief patwdris, kails, and the zailddrs, kotwdls. Kotadla and 
Kdit is a local name very appropriate from the ofiice to which it applied village 
in former times, to the office to which it is now given. 'I'he same reason 
is in favour of the title of kotwdl, and the people much prefer it to that 
of zailddr. Moreover, in tahsil Nurpur, the kotmU’s office survived up to 
annexation, and was maintained by Mr. Barnes, and the Nurpur kotiedls 
had done all the duties of zailddrs in excellent style down to the 
commencement of my operations. I thouglit it important that the 
boundaries of the old talukas should be observed in these arrangements, 
both in order to preserve the bond of union now existing between men 
of the talukas, which may be of use for purposes of local Government 
hereafter, and also to facilitate the compilation of district returns and 
statistics separately for each taluka. Each taluka, therefore, contains one 
or more kotwdl’s zails, and each kdit’s circle contains one or two talukas 
or is a division of a large taluka. In the same way the paticdri'a circles 
fit into the kotwdVs zails. And every patwdri has a compact tnppa or 
circle forming part of one taluka and of one kdit’s circle. Nearly every 
patwdri lives in his tappa or close by ; the kotwdla are all of course 
residents of their zails, and (with one exception) the knits of their circles. 

The orders of appointment given to the kdits and kotwdls specify the 
duties which they are expected to perform. I devise.d the forms of these 
orders, which received the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division. 

I am confident that both kdits and kotwdls will be found to constitute 
very useful agencies for the administration of the District, if the District 
Officer takes the trouble to encourage and control them. The traditions 
of the hills, and the temper and character of the population, are peculiarly 
favourable to the good working of agencies of the kind, and there is more 
work for them to do than in the plains. For instance, the kotivnl can 
superintend the lamharddrs in the exercise of their duties with respect to 
forest conservancy and hegdr arrangement*, and the kdit can be of u=e in 
enforcing common action in repairing canals and in many other ways, in 
addition to their regular duties.^’ 

The zailddr.^ or Icoticdls are now remunerated by a deduc- 
tion of one per cent, from the revenue of their circles: their 
appointment is governed by the rules under the Land Revenue 
Act. 
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The foUomng table shows the various zails. A list of zaildu^ 
■mil be found in Part B. : — 




m 

1 'O 




tc 

es 

g 


, 

Zail. 

*> 

_ s 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 

(B 


® 1 
O 

g " 

C £ 



i 


< 




Ee)ilu 

14 

27,364 ( 


DharmsAIa ... 

11 

26,463 


Tiara 

10 

15,343 t 


Ghurkari 

11 

14 542 


Chetru 

18 

14,995 


Narwana 

13 

22,172 ( 

*< 

Danlatpnr ... 

7 

4,772 


Nagrota 

17 

24,680 


Bargraoa 

32 

12,309 


Bamgbara ... 

11 

10,541 


Total 

134 

1,73,181 


Kotla ,,, 

..I 

7,953 


Jagatpnr 

10 

10,688 


Niirpur 

21| 

14,879 


MauhalA 

15| 

8,884 


Dharbol 

13 

6,871 


Janali 

9 

17,370 

a 

Cbhatar 

20 

13,537 

a 

Maarerin 

IS 

8,471 


Lodhwau 

6 

3,259 


Snrajpur 

12 

5,879 


Indaura 

35 

22,360 


Khairan 

22 

10,370 


Fatehpur 

C 

6,866 


Total 

195 

1,37,387 


Dada Siba Jagir ... 

41 

16.947 


Gangot 

18 

4,659 


Chano.ir 

8 

4.794 


Gnier ,,, 

20 

19,552 


Eohasan 

9 

6,553 


Kaloha 

1 

7,892 

-? 

Garli .. ,,, 

1 

5,597 

as 

Batibar ... 

15 

22,631 

p 

Changar Abbroli ... 

9 

19,833 


Mangahr 

13 

15,981 


Haripur 

8 

6,861 


Nirhana 

4 

15,492 


Dhatneta ... 

9 

10,276 


Nagrota 

6 

16,808 


Total 

16i 

[ ■ 

' 1,73,876 


Rajgir! 

4 

I'l 9,077 


Tira Snjanpnr 

i; 

l| 13,283 


U^ialta ... „ 

1 

$1 13.477 

• 

Mehlta 

( 

18,012 


Mewah 


li;i73 


Bani Garli 


5 13,571 


Galor 


1 10,260 

-< 

Dhatwal 


10,531 


I^adann 

1 

4 34,528 


Kotlehr 

1 

2 16,013 


Jagir Kotlebr 


4 11,751 


Total 

& 

4 1,61,676 


Do., Gaddis, Bathis, Bribmans and BAjpdts. 


Do., 

Do., 


Do., 

Do., 


Jatg and BrAbmans, 
Jute and Bajputs. 


Mabajans, BrAhmans and Kbatrfs. 
BAtbis, BAjputs and BrAbmans, 


Ditto, 
irs. Bail 
Ditto 
Ditto 


BrAbmans and BAtbis. 
ditto. 


BAthis and Tbakksrs. 

Tbakkars, BAtbis and BAjpntg. 
RAjpntg, Tbakkars and Jatg. 
Tbakkars, BAjpnts and Gbirtfas. 
Tbakkars. 


BAjpnts and BrAbmans. 

BrAbmans and Bajputs. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. and Gbirtbs, 

Bajputs and BrAbmans. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, 

Bajputs, Brahmans and Gbirtbs. 
BAthis, Gbirtbs and Bajputs. 

Gbirtbs, BAjpnts and Brahmans. 
Brahmans, BAjpnts and Gbirtbs. 

Do., Gbirtbs and Bajpntsi 
Tbakkars, Bajputs and Gbirtbs, 
Gbirtbs, BrAbmans and Bajputs. 


BAtbis, BrAbmans and Bajputs. 
BAtbis and Bajputs. 

BAtbis, Brahmans and BAjpnts, 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto! 

Ditto ditto. 

Brahmans, Eajpnti and BAthis. 
Ditto ditto. 

'Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 
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Tahsil. 

Zail. 

No. of villages. 

Annual land 
revenue. 

Prevailing caste or tribe. 


Bangahal 

7 

8,149 

Esnets, Gaddis and Siaks. 


Majhairan 

16 

25,099 

Brahmans, Ghiribs, Rajputs and Gaddis. 

, 

Banari 

12 

14,299 

Do. Gaddis, Rajpiits and Khatris. 

os 

D 

Tikkar 

11 

17,251 

Brahmans, Rajputs, G births and Bathis. 

Bs 

Garla Deyi 

14 

17,225 

Ditto ditto. 

< 

Paror 

16 

17,211 

Brahmans, Ghirths and Rajputs. 


Darang 

IS 

15,445 

Bribmans, Bijputs and Gaddis. 

cu 

Daroh 

6 

18,803 

Brahmans, Rajputs and Ghirths. 


Alampnr 

4 

15,808 

Ditto ditto. 


Lambagrion Jagir ... 

12 

22,487 

Ditto ditto. 


Total 

113 

1,71,777 



As above mentioned tbe kdit was* the name given to the chief 
pativdris. They now no longer exist, having been replaced by 
field hdnungos regularly appointed under the Land Revenue Act. 


Except iu Nurpur, the great majority of the pativdns are 
men of good Rajput or Brahman landholding families. They hold 
a much higher social position than the pativdns in the plains. 

We nqw descend to the last and most useful class of officers, 
the village functionaries. Other posts have been abohshed or have 
fallen into desuetude, but the vdlage official has endured through 
every form of government, Hindu or Muhammadan, Sikh or 
British. In the hilly tracts, where the village circuits are large, 
the duties of the headman are onerous and responsible. In former 
times he had to keep the accounts, collect the revenue, and to look 
after the agricultural interests of his charge. He comes generaUy 
of an influential family, in whose hands from ages past the 
management of the tappa or circuit has resided. He can read 
and write the character of the hills, and is a man of intelligence 
and respectabihty above the ordinary standard. In the open 
country, where the viUage areas are small the middleman is little 
raised above the rest of the community, — a simple peasant, and 
probably quite iUiterate ; his duties are comparatively light, and 
his authorify was often superseded by chaudhns and other officers 
set above him. The village officers were remunerated in different 
ways in different parts of the country. In Nurpur they possessed 
small patches of rent-free land called sdsdn ; in pargana Kangra 
they received presents of grain at each harvest from the Govern- 
ment CoUector ; in Nadaun and Haripur they exacted fees and 
perquisites from the cultivator on stated occasions, and were 
entitled to collect from 4 to 6 per cent, over the Government 
revenue. These were lawful gains, but under so lax a system the 
amount was greatly increased by ilhcit peculation. 

Table 33 of Part B shows the number of headmen in each tahsil. 
They succeed to office by hereditary right ; each village, or in large 
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villages each main division of the village, being represented by one 
or more, according to the rules under the Land Bevenue Act. 
ISTo chief headmen have lieen appointed. 

“Down to Settlement there was a, vitohaddirn or headman for each 
hamlet in the greater part of the country to the south of the Beas river ; 
that is, in NAdaunti, Kotlehr, and. Jaswan. Many people in these parts 
wished the office to be revived; and in other parts of the. country 
complaints were rife of the despotic and uncontrolled way in which 
the lamhnrdars of the mauzas managed aSairs, never consulting their 
constituents, and invariably appropriating all common income as a 
perquisite of office. These complaints were true, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy would be to have a council formed of representatives 
of the tiMs, who would check the common accounts, and both control 
and assist the lambarddr. Moreover, as the tikn is now in some degree 
a separate estate with distinct interests of its own, it is advisable 
that it should have a recognized spokesman. I therefore directed the 
Superintendents to suggest the election of such mukaddams to the 
assembled communities at times of attestation, leaving them, however, 
at full liberty to reject the plan. Altogether 2,157 mukaddama were 
elected in this way, and their appointments registered in the new Settle- 
ment papers. Often two or three small tikds united to elect one man. 
The lamharddrs were of course opposed to the scheme, and their influence 
carried the day against it in many villages. The question whether the 
mukaddama should get any pay or perquisites, was left entirely to the 
men of the hamlets who elected them. In every case it was agreed that 
during office they should be excused from taking a personal share in 
Vegdr or forced labour (if not already exempt) ; in a few cases their 
constituents agreed to pay them annually a small sum of cash or grain 
as an honorarium. I put a clause in the administration papers to the 
effect that the appointment or dismissal of these mukaddama would, 
subject to certain formalities, remain entirely in the bands of the hamlet 
communities.” 


TiM mulcaddams were not appointed in the last settlement. 
' Their remuneration had consisted largely in exemption from hegdr 
with the enforcement of which their duties were principally 
concerned. The abolition of hegdr and the growth in importance 
of the lambarddr made the office unnecessary. 

Rdhhds. Besides these officials may be mentioned the village rdTchds or 

forest guards first appointed in 1853, who hold a position similar to 
! that of the chmihiddrs (locally called bakcdls), though they are paid 
by gi’ain collected from house to house. 


On the subject of forced labour Mr. Barnes wrote : 

y Forcedlabonr known that in the hills wheeled conveyances do not exist. 

(hegd,). ^he imports and exports of the country, its social wants and surnlna 
Barnes, §433. produce, are carried entirely on the backs of camels, mules or bullous 
the property of a class which earns its subsistence by this carrying trade 
For ordinary pni-poses however, for the transport, for instate, of 
travellers baggage, or for conveying unwieldy articles, such as timber 

that all claaeea who colli«e t’ha soil araCnJ 
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condition of tenure, a portion of their labour for the exigencies of Govern- CHAP- 

ment. Under former dynasties the people were regularly drafted and 

sent to work out their period of servitude wherever the Government might General 

please to appoint. So inveterate had the practice become that even Adminia- 

artizans and other classes unconnected with the soil were obliged to 

devote a portion of their time to the public service. The people, by long trative' 

prescription, have come to regard this obligation as one of the normal Divisions. 

conditions of existence ; and so long as it is kept within legitimate bounds Forcedlabonr 

they are content to render this duty with cheerfulness and promptitude, 

Certain classes, such as the privileged Brahman, and Eajputs un- 
contaminated by the plough, were always exempt, and the burden fell 
principally upon the strictly agricultural tribes. Even among these races 
there are gradations of begdr well recognized, which, for the convenience 
of the people, it was necessary to dehne. The meanest and most onerous 
species of forced labour was to carry loads (pand hegdr). Those agricul- 
tural classes that do not wear the janeo, or thread of caste, are all liable 
to this obligation. A lighter description of begdr was termed sathdhak, 
and consisted in carrying messages or letters, or any parcel which could 
be conveyed by the hand. The fulfilment of this duty implied no 
degradation, and involved no great sacrifice of personal comfort ; it was 
therefore reserved as the special province of those classes, who, although 
occupied in agriculture, were privileged to wear the janeo. A third species 
of hegdr was to provide wood and grass for camp, and under former 
Governments this labour devolved upon chamdrs and other outcast tribes, 
whose supposed impurity alone saved them from carrying loads. The 
people are very tenacious of these distinctions. 

“ The novelty of our rule and our natural ignorance of these gradations 
deprived them at first of the opportunity of remonstrance whenever these 
limits were transgressed. But now it is a common complaint that the 
petitioner is a satbdhak, and not obnoxious to the heavier conditions of 
begar. The difiScnlty of dealing with these complaints induced me to draw 
np a nominal list of all the residents in the village, showing those who 
enjoyed absolute immunity, and those who were subject, either wholly, or 
partially, to the condition of bejfdr. Under the rule of our predecessors 
it was not unusual to grant a special exemption in favour of individuals who 
otherwise would be liable to this impost. The deed of immunity was 
written out and sealed by the Raja or Sikh Governor, just as grants 
are executed for remitting revenue. Influential meu would also procure 
remission of hegdr for their own tenants. And at the Settlement whenever 
a claim to exemption was preferred and supported by valid documents, I 
continued the privilege for life, and gave a written acknowledgment to this 
effect. The lambarddrs of villages, besides enjoying a personal immunity, 
frequently claim a similar indulgence for their own family and dependants ; 
and as the request was reasonable, adding indirectly to their position, I 
generally concurred.” 

Hsts here referred to were revised by Mr. Lyall, who tyau§m. 

wrote 

“ The custom of hegdr differs considerably in different tahiJcas ; for 
instance, in Ntirpur in former times, the daily or current demand for porters 
(kacha begdr) was meant by the kamins or people of degraded castes. 

For special calls (pakka hegdr) all landholders, except a _ few^ of specially 
high position, had to come forward. On the other band, in Xangra a man’s 
caste made less difference, the hegdr was distinctly a burden on the land to 
be borne in turn by each landholder not specially exempted. Gujar herds- 
men holding land were generally exQused from carrying trayeller’s baggage 
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in lien of furnishing the supplies of milk and butter ; but being strong 
fellows they were made to share in carrying in planks and beams for 
Grovernment buildings, &c. 1 give this as a specimen of the loose clas? 

legislation or custom which still regulates the distribution of forced labour 
among men of a village. In most talukas the turn (pala) is calculated on 
each hearth (chula), not on each head. Two brothers living in common 
, would take one turn only. In Kulu the turn is on each full holding or 
jeola. In former days the demand was distributed tolerably equally over 
the whole country ) gangs would come in turn from a distance, or be called 
in when necessary. Now-a-days this is not done, and the result is that the 
’demand falls with excessive severity on certain tracts, such as the circles of 
villages round Dharmsdla or Palampur. The amount of annoyance and 
positive loss inflicted on the people of these villages by the system in some 
years is deplorable. A. less docile population would have got rid of the 
burden long ago. I remember that, in reply to a tentative proposal which 
I made to them, the people of these villages volunteered to pay what to 
the great majority of them was a large addition to their revenue, to form 
a fund, out of which gangs of porters could be kept up. Most native 

offlciala and all the headmen 
in the villages are, for evident 
reasons, in favour of the 
system, and its abolition 
would cause some temporary, 
and more or less permanent, 
inconvenience to the district 
officers and to English travel* 
lers. The statement in the 
margin shows the proportions in which the rural population are exempt, 
subject to light, or subject to heavy, labour, according to the new lists.” 


District. 

Akar. 

Satbahak. 

1 

Begarn. 

Kangra Proper 

35,680 

17,378 

46,492 

Knlu and Sar^j 

376 

17 

12,147 


Under the orders of Government the begdr system was abolished 
in Kangra Proper in 1884, and in Kulu in 1896 ; but in botb places 
the landowners are required to turn out for labour under certain 
conditions laid down in the revenue records, the Government order 
extending only to the abolition of unpaid and not of fuUy paid 
labour. In the recent Settlement contractors were appointed at 
various stages in Kangra Proper and were given assignments of 
revenue varying from Rs. 24 to Rs. 48 per annum in consideration 
of their providing coolies and supphes for travellers ; and, although 
some inconvenience has necessarily resulted, there can be no doubt 
that the abohtion of begdr did away with much hardship. 


Public Works 
Department. 


The Kangra District including Kulu forms a Division of the 
Roads and Buildings Branch of the Pubhc Works Department under 
an Executive Engineer, who is subordinate to the Superintending 
Engineer of the 2nd Circle of the Department at Ambala. 


other 

Provincial 


For Eorests. see Clmpter II C., Post Offices and Telegraphs, 

* SatcieLwfSpL iT'’ ™ Ilf I- 


Military 

Works, 


The Military Works of the District 
Engineer, Military Works, Lahore. 


are under the Garrison 
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Section B.— Justice* 

Judicial work is controlled by the Divisional and Sessions Judge 
of tbe Hosbiarpur Civil Division, who takes hia work up to Dharmsala 
during part of the hot weather. There ia no additional Judge. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Kangra is also usually Divisional Judge for 
Kuiu. 

On the subject of Civil Justice, Mr. A. Langley, i.c.s., District 
Judge, writes : — 

The commonest classes of civil cases in the District are (a) suits 
for money or movable property, (b) suits for the custody of a 
wife, (c) guardianship ca^es. The two latter may be described as 
abnormally common, the cause being the greater value of women in 
this district, who are purchased as wives by men of outside districts 
as well as of the District itself. 

_ The Civil Courts are : (1) District Judge, (2) Treasury Officer, 
i (3) Eevenue Assistant (rarely does Civil work), (4) Honorary Civil 
Judges — (/() Raja of Lambagraon, (b) Raja of Nadaun, (c) Raja of 
Kotlehr, {d) Raja of Siba, (5) Tahsildars of Kangra, Niirpur, Palam- 
pur, Dera and Hamirpur. Besides these there are 2 Munsiffs, both 
of whose courts are located at Kangra — the Kangra Munsiff with 
jurisdiction over the Kangra and Palampur tahsils, and the Dera 
' Munsiff with jurisdiction over the Nui^pur, Dera and Hamirpur 
Tahsils. 

The Deputy Commissioner is not District Judge, and the 
District Judge is usually a fuU time District Judge. There is no 
Subordinate Judge. The present Kangra Munsiff has Small Cause 
Court powers up to Rs. 50 in the Kfegra Tahsil. 

*. No Code of tribal custom has been compiled, but a nvdj-i-dm was 

^ prepared for the District as a whole. In the following points the 
custom of this District appears to be at variance with the custom of 
the rest of the Punjab : — 

Chunddvand is the ordinary rule of succession among all classes 
except Gaddis who generally follow the rule. This was 

ruled in a case where the parties were Rathis of Palampur Tahsil 
(Punjab Record, 22 of 1902). 

For the same reason, in cases where a man leaves a widow, and 
a son by another wife, the Revenue Officers have been ordering 
mutations to be made in the names of the widow and her stepson in 
equal shares. At the same time attempts by widows to obtain a 
separate possession of their share are opposed by stepsons. The 
^ majority of suits for possession or partition have b^n decided in 
favour of the widow in the District Courts and so far no appeal has 
gone up to the Chief Court. The general sense of the community 
on this point appears to be that so long as she receives proper main- 
tenance the widow has no right to a separate possession from that of 
her stepson. Disputes do not often arise, and when they do they are 
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usually arranged by the relatiyes persuading the stepson to give his 
stepmother the produce of a part of the land for her maintenance. 
There is no entry in the ricdj-i-dni on this point. 

It is recorded in the rivdj-i-dm that in default of sons and 
widows, unmarried daughters succeed and retain possession with the 
same limited power as a Avidow enjoys until marriage, Avhen succes- 
sion passes to the collaterals. There is no provision m the nvdj-i-dm 
as to the succession of married daughters, but the Civil Courts of 
the District have decided in several instances that in the absence of 
collaterals mari-ied daughters are entitled to succeed. 


Though there is no entry to this effect in the rirdj-i-dm, the 
right of Avidows to succeed as collaterals, appears to be generally 
admitted. In mutation orders widoAvs’ names are ahvays entered 
among the collaterals and this right has been npheld in the Civd 
Comiis. 

Among agricultm-ists A\ddoAVS remarried by the jJiaujrdra cere- 
mony and their offspi-ing from such a marriage have the same rights 
in the above respects as AvidoAvs married in the ordinary way and 
their offspring. Punjab Kecord, 98 of 1890, lays down that the 
jhanjrdra is a valid form of marriage among sartura Kajpiits, Avho ^ 
are one of the loAver or impure classes of Rajputs. This finding 
appears to be at variance with the principle of the criminal appeal 
decided in Punjab Record, 25 of 1888, Avhere it was held that the 
jhanjrdra ceremony is not a valid marriage within the meaning of 
Section 494, Indian Penal Code.**^ If her status is recognised from 
such a point of vieAV as sAiccession, as being that of a married Avoman, 
there seems no good reason for,refusing the marriage the protection 
of the criminal law. The.-ie remarks refer to the remarriage of 
widoAVS by the jhanjrdrti ceremony. Among Ghirths a AA'oman can ^ 
be married by this ceremony to another man during the lifetime of 
her husband with the latter’s consent, and the Ghiidhs consider the 
marriage a valid one. Among the higher castes — Brahmans, Rajputs, 
etc., who do not allow remarriage of widoAVS, a AvidoAv’s tenure is 
conditional on her remaining chaste. Among the lower castes, a 
widow does not forfeit her rights through uu chastity unless she also 
deserts her husband’s house. 


The idea of the village community is practically non-existent 
in this district. This is due partly to the fact that agiiculturists’ 
houses are scattered and not united in the compact form of a village 
and partly because most proprietors received in former times grants 
of their lands from the ruling Rajas. ° 


Instead of each village jealously guarding its own land^ immi- ^ 
gration from out..ide is not resented, and it is a common thing for 
onesocaUed “village” to have grazing rights of a greater or less 


(1) This iudgtnent was based 
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have regarded this form of marriage as valid for the purposes of 
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degree in another village. True, it was held in Punjab Record jnfc.* 

64 of 1893, that where a man had occupied land in a new village, his — 
collaterals residing in the village of his birth had not necesf^arily the 
right to succeed on his death to his lands in the new village. This, 
however, is contrai j to the sentiment of the people, who consider 
that collaterals should inherit in all such cases and this same question 
is now on appeal to the Chief Court. 

Section 29 of the general rirdj-i-arn of the District is to the 
effect that pre-emption is confined to coUaterals. This again is a 
proof of the absence of any sentiment of a village community. It 
has, however, been held that this restriction does not apply to 
holders in a joint I'lidta. 

The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Reg strar of the district. Reeistratvm. 
The Treasury Officer of Kangra is ex-officio tiub-registrar at head- ^ 

quarters, while official sub-registrars are stationed at the various 
tahsils. Some of the principal jd(iiritdrs of the district are non- 
official sub-registrars. 


Section C-— Land Kevenne. 

A . — Vilhine romminiities mul tenure.^. 

This subject will best be introduced by two extracts from Sir 
J. B. Lyall’s Settlement Report, Avhich define in clear and forcible in Kangra. 
language the main incidents of the tenure of land under the indige- 
nous Government of the countiy. 

First. — Under the Rajas, the theory of property in land was § ^5. 

that each Raja was the landlord of the whole of his Bdj or princi- 
pality, not merely in the degree in Avhich eveiyAvhere in India the 
state is, in one sense, the landlord, but in a clearer and stronger 
degree. The Mughal emperors, in communications addressed to the 
Hill Rajas, gaA^e them the title of zinuiiiddi’, i.e., landholder. 
Documents are preseived in some of the Rajas’ families in which 
this address is used. The Rija Avas not, like a feudal king, lord 
paramount over inferior loi’ds of manors, but rather, as it were, 
manorial lord of his Avhole countiy. Each principality Avas a single 
estate, divided for management into a ceitain number of circuits. 

The circuits were not themselves e.'^tates like the mauzds of the 
plains ; they were mere groupings of holdings under one collector 
of rents. The waste lands, great or small, Avere the Rajas’ waste : 
the arable lands Avere made up of the separate holdings of his 
tenants. The rent due from the holder of each field Avas payable 
direct to the Rija, unless he remitted it, as an act of favour to 
the holder, or assigned it in Jdgir to a third party in lieu of pay, 
or as a subsistence allowance. So also the grazing fee.s due from the 
owner of each herd or flock Avere payable to the Raja, and these 
were rarely or never assigned to any jdyii'ddr. The agents whp 
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CHAP, collected these dues, from the icazir do'vra to the village headmen, 
were the Raja’s seivants, appointed and paid diiectly by himself. 

Land Every several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate certain 
Revenue. .(.q g^aze exclusively certain plot.s cf waste, work a water-mill, 

temireSfand set a net to catch game or hatvks on a mountain, or put a fish- 
in Kangra. .^y^eir in a stream, was held direct of the Raja as a separate holding 
or tenancy.^'* The incumbent or tenant at the most called his 
interest a icarisi or inheritance, not a nidliki or lordship. 


The artizans and other non-agriculturists resident in villages 
held their laid hdsi, or garden plots, of the Raja, not of their vOlage 
employers and customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to 
service to him only. They were not the only class boimdto service : 
the regular landholders were all liable to be pressed into service of 
some kind, military or menial. The Raja.s kept a tight hold upon the 
wastes : certain portions of forest wei’e kept as rakh or shooting 
preserves ; and trees, whether in forest or open waste, could not be 
felled except rvith the Raja’s permission. No new field could be 
formed out of the Avaste without a or grant from the Raja. 
No iraztr or other revenue agent, and no jdgirddr could give per- 
mission to reclaim waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as 
it might have led to the groAvth of intermediate lordships. I have 
heard it said that, from a feeling of this kind, icazirs or kdnldrs 
were never chosen from the royal clan, and jdgir-s were generally 
given in scattered pieces. Cei-tain lights of common in the waste 
round and about their houses were enjoyed, not only by the regular 
landholders, but by all the rural inhabitants ; but these rights were 
subject to the Raja’s right to reclaim, to Avhich there was no definite 
limit. In short, aU rights were supposed to come from the Raja ; 
several rights, such as holdings of land, etc., from his grant ; others, 
such as rights of common, from his sufferance. 

Second .^^^ — With regard, to cultivated lands, the gist of the 
description (that given by Mr. Barnes) is, that “ there were two 
separate properties in the soil, the first and paramount being the 
right of the State to a share of the gross produce, and the second the 
hereditary right of cultivation,'*’ and claim to the rest of the produce 
on the part of the cultivator.” This hereditary right to hold and 
cultivate land was known as a irdrisi, i.e., an inheritance. It was 
contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the punctual 
payment of the Government dues. Directly thefe conditions were 
neglected, the Government had an undoubted light to transfer the 
tenure to another ; but at fiivt the alienation was only temporary, 
and the claim to recover wit hin a certain period was universally 


0) The Rajas took a share of evt-ry kind of inonmp- flip i u i l.. 

in a net, the largest fi..h caught in a yyeir, a sb.are of the honey of the 

- l*e.e sunttnarising Mr. Barue. 

O) In the same para. Sir J. B. Lyall further savs ■ “An t ji, u 
»n denying this original title from npatta, of deed o/grant from the 
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reco^ized. The right was not saleable, for the holders “ nevei 
considered their tenure of that absolute and perfect character that _lP' 
they could transfer it finally to another. The land they argued 
belongs to Government; ours is simply the right to cultivate.” ^ ® ‘ 

But, though not saleable, the right could be mortgaged for a time, tenar^nind 
and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted to select a in Kang»a.” 
successor, and transfer his land to him in his lifetime. 

The first point to be here noted is a veiy important distinction Distinction 
between the tenures of the hills and those of the plain country. “ In tenures 
the latter ” (remarked Mr. Lyall), “ if the proprietors of any cld hiiu and 
village are asked how they became posse.-*sed of their estate, they wiU 
generally say that their ancestor found the land waste and settled 
on it, and founded the village, or that he acquired it by conquest or 
purchase ; they rarely admit that they owe their first title to any 
action of Government or superior authority.” On the other hand, - 
the Baja was the acknowledged fountain of aU rights in the soil, 
and no tenure was complete Avithout investiture from him. This 
distinction is the key to a proper understanding of the hiU tenures. 

It must therefore be remembered that the above description Tenures in 
refers to the country generally, that is, to the habzcncdri iatukas, 
as they are sometimes called, and not, except with many reservations, Ks'too” * * 
to the taluhas of Indaura, Khairan, Kandi, Lodhwan, and Surajpur 
in Tahsil Nurpur, and chauhi Kotlehr in Tahsil Hamirpur. Towards 
the plains the tenures assume a different complexion. Instead of an 
agricultural body equal among themselves, and looking only to 
Government as their superior, the community is divided into various 
grades, and one class enjoys pi ivileges which do not extend to the 
rest. For instance, in parts of 2s drpur and Hamirpur, there exists in 
some villages a proprietary class who levy from the other cultivators 
a fixed cess on the entire grain produce, varying from one to two 
seers in every maund, and a small money rate of four to two annas 
on every gkunido of land cultivated with sugarcane, cotton, safflower, 
or other stuffs not divisible in kind. These dues are collected at eveiy 
harvest, and divided among the proprietors according to ancestral 
shares. But this is the sum of their profits ; for the whole 
community, proprietors or not proprietors, pay at money rates 
according to the rateable distribution of the Government revenue. 

In some villages, again, the owners take not only the ordinary 
mdlikdna (in kind or cash) but in addition ten per cent, of 
the produce from the joint heap. This is called rurpdr. The 
rents are taken in kind or at money rates. Here and there was 
a family in each onaitza or hamlet which claimed a kind of superiority 
or lordship. Under the Rajas, in practice, the rights of these 
families seem to have been limited to the privilege of giving the 
headman to the village or hamlet, and levying certain small cesses 
on the crops of the other cultivators. In as many cases as not the 
headman appropriated all the cesses, and gave no share to his kins- 
men. Where these mauzas contained any forest, the Rajas treated 
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it as their otvii. Mr. Lyall wrote ; — “ I have heard of several 
instances where a family of tliis kind AVas expelled for slight cause 
by the Eajas, and re-admitted after a time on payment of a fine. 
Mr. Barnes was inclined to think that the privileges and position of 
these families were, in oiigin, official: this may be a true view; 
many facts go to support it, but it is equally possible that they are 
the remnants of a proprietary right at one time as perfect as the 
village proprietorship of the plain, but, in course of time, reduced 
by the encroachments of the Riijas to something considerably less.” - 


In the hills, as we have seen, the principality^ forms one estate, 
of which the Eaja was the landlord in a sense unknown in other 
parts of the Punjab. The next step in the sub-division of the 
counti'y was its conventional distribution into tahdias. The same 
word is in use in parts of the plain country of the Punjab ; but there 
the absence of marked physical features rendered the formation of 
the t a] idea circle a matter, as it were, of accident : for instance, a 
taluhi in the plains often represents just that portion of land which 
some petty Sikh chief was able in bygone times to seize and hold : 
boundaiaes, again, were liable to a constant alteration, the ruler of 
the day effacing the mark set up by his predecessor. In the hiUs, 
on the other hand, the diversified nature of the country suggests 
natural landmarks, and these have determined the limits of the 
fahdea sub-divisions. Thus the fertile plains of Indaura and Khairan, 
two fahkas of the Xiirpur Tahsil, present a striking contrast to the 
bare tertiaiy hills of Maubala and Fatehpur, which adjoin them ; 
these again have nothing in common with the sandstone rocks and 
extensive plateau of the talvkas of Anrpur (Proper) and Jagatpur. 
Palam and Kiingra, though apparently portions of the same°valley, 
are distinguished by a difference of elevation. The tahikas of Chan- 
gar and Balihar am separated by the cre>t of an intervening range. 
Thus the nature of the country -has stamped an impress of per- 
manence upon its sub-divisions, which have with very few exceptions 
survived unchanged from the earliest time, and have acquired a 
deep hold upon the feehngs and prejudice.s of the people. A list of 
the tidukii^ grouped into the modern tahsils has been sriveii at nai/e 
1 (Chapter I). ° 


The fahkas were sub-divided by the Eajas for fiscal management 
into circuits,"' each one of which was so constituted in respect of 
size and physical characteristics as to represent “ just that amount 
of land which one man could efficiently supervise ; ” with the assist- 
ance of a “ complete and numerous set of official ” all of whom 
were the Baja’s servants. _ In order to secure this i4ult, the circuits 
Avere of various dimensions according to the nature of the country 


(1) Barnes’ Sett. Rep.. SS loi— 110. Tbp~rL^r,.,,.„i 7 : T 

divisions of the tahifca varies in different parts of the 

tinned by Lyall are tappa. hakimi Jarjj.n. Barnes 

Ta^o, IS tbe word commonly used. There is no ev.act L'ii<Tli<h ' 1’^'“ 

general word “ circuit,” which is employed by both Settlement 

the nearest possible approach to accuracy. “Canton ” corresponds to taS. 
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extensive in the hilly tracts, where population and arable land are 
scarce ; contracted in the open and closely -cnltivated vaUeys. Where 
the circuits are very small, it is . generally found that they are 
fragments of an original larger circuit, Avhich was broken up often 
by assignment to land-revenue under the Sikh or Moghal 
administration. 

The constitution of these fiscal circuits is discussed by both 
Barnes and Lyall. Barnes appears to recognise two classes : — 

(1) . Circuits composed of an aggi'egation of independent 
hamlets. The hamlets have each their separate boundaries which 
are as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger communi- 
ties. This is the more common class compiasmg all but those in the 
irrigated valleys. 

(2) . Circuits composed of an aggregation of isolated freeholds. 
There is no recognition of internal boundaries other than those of 
each individual holding. 

Lyall substitutes for this classification one based on the difference 
of the tenures of waste land in different mauzas. 

Class I — Manzas formed of holdings of detached fields ivith 
no boundaries in the waste. 

Class II — M(iuzas formed of hamlets with boundaries in the 
lesser wastes only. 

Class 111— Ma azas formed of hamlets with boundaries includ- 
ing aU the Avastes. 

He criticises Barnes’ classification by pointing out that the 
distinction between freehold and hamlet is not so sharply defined as 
his classification Avould imply ; in both the origin of the tenure is 
the same, viz., a grant of land by the State to the holders or their 
ance^tors. The difference is, that in the case of the hamlet the 
fields are so compactly situated round the house or houses of the 
family that the settlement is divided from the fields of the next 
family by intervening waste ; in the case of the freehold (or mixed 
holding, as Lyall prefers to call it) the fields are generally apart 
from the houses and intermixed AA'ith those of other famihes, and 
no compact and isolated settlement can grow up. These facts, that 
is, the compactness and isolation of the fields composing the family 
holding in the case of the mauza composed of hamlets, and their 
intermixture in the other case, though they left the tenure of the 
fields, the same in course of time produced a degree of difference in 
the tenure of the waste in different mauza.s. . In the one, boundaries 
between the family holdings in the Avaste within the ma iiza grew by 
degrees into more or less perfect recognition ; in the other, no idea 
of such appropriation or division of the Avaste arose. 

“ A glance at the outAvard aspeqt of the mmzas Avill, I think, 
make it clear that this degree of difference of tenure in Avaste has 
mainly arisen from physical causes. Take first, a mauza in the 
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irrigated villages. The low and tolerably level parts of the area, 
which can be conveniently flooded from the water channel ■> form the 
hdr or open expanse of rice-fields. This land is too valuable and 
too swampy to be lived upon ; the houses of the landholders are 
seen closely scattered along the comparatively high and dry ridges 
or rising ground. Each family has a garden, orchard, or small field 
or two round the house or houses in which it lives ; the rest of its 
holding is made up of fields scattered here and there in the hdr. 
Near the houses are long strips of grass like viUage-greens on which 
the cattle graze in common. Now in a mauza of this kind it is 
evident that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and 
family has not had the chance of arising. Often, however, a large 
LyaiCTTa 'inauza of this kind is divided by some natural bamer (c.p., a deep 
davine, river-bed, or high ridge) into two or more parts, having 
little communion together. Such natural divisions of the mauza 
were sometimes recognized under the name of tikas. But the tika 
'was just as much an arbitraiy division as the mauza itself; the 
different families in it, being of different castes, had httle or no 
united feeling, and no sense of common property in the waste. 

“ Take next, a mauza in a country where there is no irrigation, 
but where the features of the landscape are bold ; that is, where open 
arable slope or plain alternate with steep unculturable hill. Here 
the house-t of the landholders will be seen scattered over the surface 
of the arable land, the fields of each family lying, with few exceptions, 
compactly round the houses of the family, only separated from those 
of the next family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks, of 
f unculturable waste. The general grazing grounds are the hiU sides 
which surround the arable land. Here, again, there has been no 
opportunity for the growth of a feehng of boundary -between family 
and family in the waste as a whole. bmaU strips or plots of waste 
among and round the fields are in a way recognized as pertaining to 
the fields to which they are nearest ; but the wastes outside, that 
is, the hill sides, are felt not to belong to one family more than to 
another, — to be in fact no man’s land. 
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“ Thirdly, take a mauza in an unirrigated country where the 
features of the landscape are not bold; that is, where it is composed 
of a mass of low steep hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow 
yaUeys or ravines. In a country hke this there is little culturable 
land, and what there is, is scattered here and there alon<^ the tops of 
the ridges and edges of the ravines. Culturable and Unculturable 
lands are everywhere intermixed in about the same proportion in one 
direction as m another Consequently the houses of t4 landholders 
are seen placed at nearly equal distances all over the area of the 
each group of houses surrounded by waste sprinkled 
with fields. Bach family as it has grown from its ancestor, 
the first settler, has brought under the plough all the culturable 
land within Its reach but has still, within the ^orbit of its fields 
muoh waste, enough or nearly enough for ite requ^S 
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the way of grazing ground. In a country like this, whatever the 
original theory of property in the waste might be, it is easy to see ' 

that, in the course of time, when no surplus culturable land was left Land 

to tempt new squatters, a feeling of boundaries in the waste between 
family and family must arise ; the whole area of the mauza would 
be sub-divided by such boundaries. 

In every village in Kangra Proper the tenure of waste falls into 
one of these three classes ; and this threefold division is the basis of 
the classification of mauzas given above. 

The hamlet or tika, which is the real social unit, is therefore Lyaii, § 19 . 
sub-division of the inauza forming a community more or less isolated 
within its own boundaries. Lyall, however, takes exception to 
Barnes’ statement that “each hamlet has its own separate boundaries 
which are as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger 
communities ” as being too wide on two grounds : — 

(1) Even among mauzas formed of hamlets there are (as shown 
above) two sub-classes, in one of which the hamlet has boundaries 
only in the lesser waste, not in the greater. 

(2) In many cases the hamlet boundaries existed as a half- 
formed idea in the minds of the landlords rather than as an accepted 
fact, and were not accepted by the State ; and where they may be 
said to have existed, it remains to be considered to what they 
amounted, that is, what rights in the Avastes included in them were 
imphed in their recognition, either as between the families of 
landholders, or as between the landholders and the State. 

The hamlets differ greatly in size.'** They are largest and most 
compact in the Hamirpur Tahsil and parts of the Dera and ^furpur 
Tahsils. Here they are called grdou or gdon. In other parts the 
word applied to them is larh. In Nurpur another AVord — basa — ^is 
sometimes used, particularly for the secluded little hamlets, which lie 
perched on the sides of the Hathi Dhar. Generally it may be said 
that when the family has gi-own large, the houses and holdings are 
digmfied with the title of gdon, or village ; while smaller hamlets are 
called larh or basa, words equivalent to our homestead. 

When a family grows large, it is of course a sign that it has 
been long established. The oldest and largest hamlets are generally/ 
held by families of good caste, Avho, on various grounds, used to 
hold rent free, in whole or part, under the Rajas, and who therefore 
had a special motive for sticking together and holding to the land. 

Generally speaking, in that part of the country which is nearest to 
the plains the landholders had stronger feeling of property in the 
soil, and it is there that the largest hamlets are found. In the- 
irrigated valleys the families and family holdings are generally small, / 
one reason, according to LyaU, being that the malaria from the 

“ Some are assessed as low as Es. 6. Others, again, pay a reyenue o£ Es. 200 
to Bs. 300.” (Barnes). 
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rice-fields has prevented the families from increasing. Not only in 
Kangi'a but in Gurdaspiu- and other districts he had noticed an 
extraordinary difference in the growth of families in imgated and 
nnin’igated estates. In the one oi-e the pedigree-tree shows little 
increase of numbers in many generations ; in the other, in the same 
time the family has expanded into something like a clan ; and where 
a family grew numerous in spite of the malaria, it did not hang 
together long ; the rent of the i-ice-lands was heavy, and transfers 
of fields, in default of payment, were frequent ; many holdings were 
always going a-begging for an occupant ; and the tendency was for 
members of a family to separate and settle on newly-acquired holdings. 


Turning now to individual holdings, it appears that the highest 
form of pr operty recognized in these hills was the hereditary right of 
cultivation (/rd/ i.si) described on pages 137 and 138. This right 
was coufeiTcd by a deed of grant {[jufta) from the Raja, which was 
never gi’anted for a whole t'illage oi’ even hamlet, nor for a block 
containing waste as well as ar-alrle land, but always for specified 
fields or culturable plots of which not only the rent, but the name 
and area also wer'e specified in the deed ; and the grantee ostensibly 
acquired no title beyond the four coruers of his jjatta. By custom, 
however, such a grantee enjoyed a full right of commorr {bartcDt) in 
the rmenclosed wastes surrounding his holding. This right has now,- 
as will Ire shown, become u right of ownership ; but that no such 
right was recognized by settler, goveraior, or governed, under native 
rule, is cunply piuved by Lyall, whose views are given below. Barnes 
thus descnlres the n:dnsi rights : — 

" It is difficult to say what cousiituies, iu the estimation of the people 
an hereditary owueiship in the laud. 1 oelievo the term properly applied 
belongs only to the descendants ol the original settlers, who by their 
industiy and enterpiise tiist reclaimed the waste, I have known cases 
where the pre-cut incumbent has held uninterrupted posse>sion for thirty 
or turty years, but he will not assume, nor will the people concede to him, * 
the appellation ot udrio,-. If asked wnose laud it is, they will still refer to 
those vradiiional persons lu whom the right was once known to reside. 
There may be no tiacos nf the veiitable owners; another family may have 
enjojod for halt a century all the substantial piivticges attaching to the 
hereditary u.sufruct of tne l.imi, but the rank will still be withheld. Time 
alone can effect the change. As generations pass away, the title of the 
incumbent gradually nejuires valnuty, kss by tiie 'torce of his own 
prescriptive claims thau by the lapse of time, which has obliterated the 
memory of the past. 

“ Strictly speaking, the right to hereditary possession was contingent 
upon the proper cultivation ot land and the punctual payments of the 
Government dues. Directly these c mdmons were neglected, the Govern- 
meuthadan undoubted right to tram-fer the tenure to another and to 


The of word tc /risi u bv no rnpan;. ^ • 7 . . * 

in applied Cfiually to the herMlitary rj;^ht to o^HcriJ n ‘'‘gficultaral tenures, bu ^ 

or So. L,. the iHre.l.tary v!,UU,w 

carpenter or the priest, are each a species ot isuri-it 'I'iiP f,.r ‘ . hlacksm.tb, the 

her«ditary right or privilege whatsoever. * “ ■ s ^ertu lu fact is applied to any 
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provide for the security of its own revenue. At first the alienation was only 
• temporary, and the rii/ht to return within a certain period was universally *_ ' 

recognized. Under the rule of the lifijas this limit was exceedinaly ill- Land 
define!. Popular feelingf was always in favour of the hereditary claimant, Revenue- 
and no lacs--’ of time within the ireinory of the inhahitao's was 1 ; ihi 
suffic ent to debar his title. When the hills were ced* d t ' ns, hundreds of ("guing"* 
individuals who had left the country through the oppression of the Sikhs 
recovered their lands by simply presenting tliomselves at the village and 
proving their title to the actual incumbents; and in our Courts, whenever 
the claims of a hereditary owner of land, no matter how long dispossessed, 
were submitted to a village council, the arbitrators invariably awarded the 
entire holding to the icdris, 

“ The State was the acknowledged proprietor, and levied its rent in Barnes, §-118, 
money or kind according to its e.vigencies or pleasure. The right of the 
people was simply the right to cultivate. There was no intermediate class 
to intercept the earnings of industry, or to appropriate a share of the 
public revenue. All that was not required for the subsistence of the 
cultivator went direct into the Government treasury.” 

On tMa Lyall remarked ; — 5 2o. 

“I believe that this is a very good description of the tenure on which 
the fields or cultivated lands were held. It shows that the landholder was 
rather a crown-tenant than a landlord ; he called his right a uarisi, or 
inheritance, not a mdliki, or lordship, and the same term applied to every 
kindof interest held of the RAja even to a claim to some village office. But 
it does nob matter wheth"r we duh the uniris in English a landlord or a 
crown-tenant, there is no doubt but that we must consider him to have 
had a property in his boiling. In some principalities his claim on his 
holding was stronger than in others. I have beard old men, in praising 
the Riiiis of the KatDcli or Kangra family, say ‘ they paid more respect to 
the cultivators’ tfdrtsi, than other hill Rajas; they would rather take 75 
from the wiris than 100 from an outsider.’ 

“How little respect other Rajas sometimes paid to the icdris may be 
gathered from stories relating to old times, which I have heard repeated, 
and from instances which have occurred in recent times in protected Hill 
states. For instance, common report says that, not many years ago, the 
RAja of Chamba more than once, by .summary order, turned a man out of 
his ancestral house and lauds, and gave them to a c ivotous neighbour. In 
fact some say that to get such an order it was only necessary to get access 
to the Raja and present an offering of a handful of rupees, but this is no 
doubt an exagi^eratinn. But, at any rate, in some of the Hill states the 
cult' VBiors had no hett -r pr it-’ -ti in auoi'ost th-- Raj i than the Irish tenant 
used to have against his landlord ; a g.i. <1 Baja lo-ver i'Vict‘*il an old cult' vator 
without a verv strong cause any more than a good Iri^h Itndhird did, but 
there was no protfction again-t a ba 1 Kmjji f i' a cultivator of humble 
position, thougii a strong family of good ca?te or .social st.aiiding had little 
reason to fear. 

“If the proprietors of any old village in the plains of the Punjab are . 
asked how they berau.o possessed of their e-tate, th*-y will genarally say 
that their ancestor found the land waste and settled on it, and founded the 
village, or that he acquired it by conqu-st or purcha'te ; they rarely admit 
that ti.ey owe their first tit'o to any action of Government or superior 

IM Kangra is favourablv comp.ircd with Goler in an old sating, which may bv 
roughly translated : “ Book and ledger Kangra, pitch and to.s» Goler." This referred, 
think, as much to security of tenure as to fixity of rent. 
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authority. No douht this is commonly mere brag on their part ; never- 
theless it is a significant fact that the feeling svhich gives rise to such 
bragging is not found in these hills where all the landholders agree in 
deriving their original title from a patta or deed of grant of the Rdja. 
These pattas were given not for villages or hamlets, or blocks of country 
containing sufficient waste for grazing as well as arable land, but for 
certain specified fields or culturable plots only ; the name and area of the 
plot, as well as the rent at which it was to be held, are generally all to be 
found entered in the patta.” 

The following table gives the comparative age of titles in 
1870:— 


Detail or family holdincs accoblino to the number of generations 
for which each holding has been held by present family. 


Number of 
family hold- 
inga. 

Acquired 
by preaent 
holders. 

From the j 
father. ; 

From the 
grand, 
father. 

From the 
great- 
grand- 
father. 

From four 
to Bix 
genera- 
tions. 

From six 
to ten 
genera- 
tions. 

Above ten 
genera- 
tiODB. 

37,761 

1 

6,119 

8,993 

8,467 

6,169 

5,534 

1,909 

570 


Lyall says (para : 71) : — 

“ In parganas Kangra and Dera not more than one-third go back to 
the grandfathers of the present holders ; in Nurpur and Hamirpur about 
one-third can he traced further.” G) 


Waite land*. In the hiUs the estates consisted of holdings of cultivated fields 
only, not, as was ordinarily the case in the plains, of shares in 
aU the arable and waste land within the boundaries of a village or 
manza. The landholder of the hills had an interest no doubt in 
the waste mixed up with and surrounding his fields, but that 
interest differed in degree and in character from his rights in the 
arable land. There can be no doubt whatever that, prior to the 
Bcgular Settlement, aU unenclosed wa.ste was the property of the 
State, and that the landholders had merely rights of user therein. 


Deicriptiou 
of the right! 
of user in 
waste lands 
belonging, by 
cnstom, t o 
Tillage com- 
monities. 

Lyall, § 22, 


These rights were called hart an, and resembled the rights of 
common enjoyed by the commoners over unenclosed waste and 
forests in England. The most universal was the right to pasture 
cattle or sheep and goats, the right to cut grass or leaves of certain 
trees for fodder, to cut thorns for hedges, to break off or pick 
up^ dry wood for fuel. There were other privileges generally 
enjoyed, which can hardly be classed as rights of userT as they 
wereonly lawful y exercised with the permission first obtained of 
some local official. Sncb were tbe privileges of getting all timber 
for roofing or farm pyposes, greenwood for fuel ht marriages 
and funerals, splinters of pine for torches, &c. LyaU continues — 

(0 On tbe other hand, the remark of TTi i 

tenaciously to their right of warisi which n„ people chng 

undaratood to imply that he considered tha*^ time would abolish, has been 

years. of tbe holdings had been held ior 
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of ownersliip of the soil, will, I think, be admitted when they are described. 
For instance, to take the right of pasture, not only the regular land- 
holders, but also the other residents in the villages, such as traders, 
shop-keepers, artizans, and carriers, all grazed their cattle, sheep and 
goats in the waste lands nearest their houses. Most of these men, no 
doubt, were also in some degree landholders, but some who were not, kept 
a cownnd goat or two. 

“ Again the State collected a grazing-tax, from which no class was 
excepted. It was levied everywhere on buffaloes, and in most or all 
places on sheep and goats ; the only distinction was that professional 
shepherds and herdsmen were taxed at higher rates than other classes. 
Cows and oxen were excused, but only, I believe, on superstitious 
grounds (gai hi pun). Again, supposing the right of grazing to be a 
sign of ownership of the soil then it is certain that the customary limits, 
within which the men of each mauza or hamlet exercised their right, 
would be found to correspond with the boundaries of the mauza or the 
hamlet (where a hamlet boundary existed) ; but in practice grazing was not 
governed by such boundaries. As often as not in waste lands, of what- 
ever kind, on or near the boundary of a mauza or circuit (where the 
boundary did not form a natural barrier), the nearest inhabitants on both 
sides of the boundary had a common right of pasturage, and I have seen 
cases in which a block of waste within one mauza boundary was in 
practice exclusively grazed by some families holding land and residing in 
the next mauza. So, again, in those parts of the country where hamlet 
boundaries within mauzas may be said to have been pretty clearly 
recognized, many hamlets grazed their herds on wastes out of their own 
boundaries, and no rule but oue of convenience seems to have first decided 
where the cattle of each hamlet should or should not go. The original 
idea seems to have been that grazing in the unenclosed wastes was free to 
all men ; then gradually, as the country became thickly inhabited, the 
convenient distances within which each hamlet had been accustomed to 
drive its cattle to pasture became the limits of its right of grazing. 
These limits, however, overlapped, that is to say, while each hamlet had 
some waste, that nearest its houses, which it grazed exclusively, and 
upon which no other hamlet, as a matter of fact, intruded, the wastes 
further off, which were equally handy to other hamlets, were grazed on in 
common by all. It may be noticed also that it was a general custom that 
carriers, shepherds, or herdsmen on the march could halt anywhere and 
graze for a day or two without leave asked. The same description which 
I have given of the right of pasture will apply generally to the right of 
taking wood for fuel, and the other rights of user. For instance, where 
a circuit or mauza contained little or no forest or scrub, the residents 
invariably had a right to go for fuel, thorns, &o., to the nearest forest or 
jungle in some other mauza. So, again, in the case of waste lands on the 
edge of a mauza, the right to cut the hay, or tall grass which springs up 
in the rains, sometimes belonged, by custom, to persons whose lands and 
houses were in the next mauza All these rights of the villagers in the 
waste were alike in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, not by 
the regular landholders only, and were exercised within limits independent 
of mauza or hamlet boundaries. 

“These two features alone seem to tne to show clearly that they were 
of the character of rights of user, not of attributes of proprietorship in 
the soil of the waste ; bat if any doubt remains, it will perhaps be 
removed when the rights exercised over the waste by the State are 
described. The State, in the exercise of its lights of reclaiming cult^- 
able plots, and putting blocks of forest in preserves, could annul, with 


CHAP. 

me. 

Land 

Bevenae. 


Description 
of the rights 
of user in 
waste lands 
belonging, by 
custom, to 
village com- 
munities. 




Or i gi na 
rights of the 
State in waste 
lauds within 
mauzat. 

Lyall, § 23. 
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landa within 
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respect to such plots or blocks of waste, the interests therein of the 
neighbouring landholders ; and so long as it did not thereby stint them 
to an unbearable degree of pasturage, &c., it would have been held to be 
only acting within its rights. It w >ulrj, I think, be a clear mistake to 
con-ider a loose interest in the waste generally, not in any definite part 
of it, to amount to a proprietorship of the soil. 

“ Certain blocks of forest within man-as were reserved as rahhs or 
shooting preserves by the State ; no grazing of cattle or trespass for 
cutting off grass or branches was allowed in A Rtljput, to express 

the care which the old Itfijas took of the forests, will often say that they 
considered them their garden. In forests not e.specially preserved, and 
even in the open waste lands, trees could not be felled without permission. 
In most principalities the Rajas used to impose a thdk, or prohibition of 
grazing, on all forests for the three months of the rains ;G) this was done, 
I think, partly as an assertion of authority and partly with an idea of 
benefit to trees and game. Again the Rajas used to grant to the Gnjars 
and Gaddis, professional herdsmen and sheplierds, the exclusive right to 
graze buffaloes or sheep and goats in particular beats or runs at certain 
seasons. 


” In waste lands of all kinds the State had a right of approvement, 
that is to say the State <•0111(1 empower any person to break np and bold 
of it p.ny plot of waste no waste lan'l could be broken up without a 
pa«a or deed of grant. The Rajas were very jealous in this respect; 
under them no tca 2 tr or h'lrddr could give a of his own authority. 

The persons who reclaimed waste land under such a pattn thenceforward 
held it direct of the State. He got at once as good a title as any land- 
holder in the country? there was nothing higher in the way of title than 
the claim distinguished as a warm ; and to a native the strongest form 
of ivdrisi imaginable was derived from succession by inh-ritance to land 
reclaimed from waste by a father or other ancestor under authority of a 
patta from the Rajiis. If the person who reclaimed the waste had before 
lived in another mauza and removed thence to reside on the new holding, 
he became at once entitled to the same horf an, or rights of user, in the 
■wastes surrounding him as the oldest inhabitant. 

“ The idea of a tenant farming part of the holding of an ordinary 
landholder or crown-tenant was familiar enough to the hill people. A 
subordinate tenant of this kind was called an opdhu, hut the idea of a 
tenant holding land of the community or body of landholders of a mauza 
was quite incomprel.ensible to them. The explanation is, that there was 
no feeling in the minds of the landbolde”s of a collective property in the 
wastes within their mauza or circuit. In fact such a feeling has not yet 
fairly taken root, an<i the following facts will slmw how shiwlv it arrows in 
the minds of the hill people. Under the loo.se and greedy system of 
government which the Sikhs introduced, any petty kdrddr could make 


(1) This custom prevails still in some dependent Hill States. In part of Mandi 

after the tUk is over, the people are not allowed to cut gr.iss and wood for fuel, 
unless they pay some gram fees to a contractor, who has leased the grass and small 
wood oi the torest from the Ka]a. ^ 

(2) As will be explained hereafter, in the wima composed of hamlets it is onlv 
true with certain reservatums, that the State had the power to grant any plot to any 
person, and even in the other miw'-as the power of the State over the lessei^wLte was 
fn practice limited^ ’Policy; and the tear of being thought ryrauui a , 

from doing any thing which would sen., uHy injnre the riahts of u'Vrof the old 
established landholders. All sor'.s of obinctions would be made, and often with 
success, to the grant of any plot near a homestead, e. a. that it wnc fi, •; -tj 
or place where the cattle stand when first let out of the stall nr th .® ’ 

that is, the place where they lie in the heat of the day ’ 
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grants of waste lands for cultivation, and under our Grovernment the CHAP, 

village headmen have been encouraged to give joafta nautor, or reclamation HI. C. 

leases, in writing. Accordingly, a good deal of land has been broken £^4 
up since Settlement, in most cases by men of the mauza, but often by ReveBne. 
outsiders ; in either case the reclaimer considers himself, and is considered 
by his neighbours, to hold as a proprietor, not as a tenant of the com- riyb”?o”^the 
muiiity ; and this is the case with lespect to men who have reclaimed statein waste 
land within the last five j ears, notwithstanding that for the last fifteen lands wittin 
years the landholders have been repeatedly told, and have, to a certain 
extent, understood that, as a result of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, the waste 
lands have become their property. Many, however, have not really 
understood the change at all. 1 suppose that, while I was revising the 
Settlement in Kangra, I must have been asked several hundred times by 
landholders to give them pattas or grants for waste plots within their own 
or some other circuit. 

“ All this that I have written respecting the right of the State to' Existence 
give grants of waste to outsiders, and the absence of a collective of a feeling 
feeling of property in waste in the minds of the communities of land- of collective 
holders, is quite accurate with regard to perhaps the larger part of ™ 

me country, especially the part most Distant from the plains, but hardly the part of 
accurate with regard to the 'rest. In my description of the constimtion tHe men of 
of a hill circuit I have explained how the family holdings in one class 
of mauzds remained mere holdings of detached fields, while in another o"tb'e c^n! 
class they grew into hamlets compactly formed ami separated from try. 
their neighb^ours by more or less distinctly rec. gnized boundaries in the Eyall, § 24. 
waste. It was, I think, of this latter class of inanzn, which is divisible into 
hamlets, that Mr. Barnes was thinking when he said that extensive wastes 
or forests were considered the undivided property of the State, implying 
thereby that the lesser wastes weie in part the pioperty of the landholders. 

It was indeed the fact, with regard to a matua of this kind, that putting 
aside any large w astes which it contained (such as a block of forest or the 
crest of a hill or mountain), in the remaining or lesser wastes hamlet 
boundaries would have been found sometimes distinct, often indistinct, 
according to the degree of development which the hamlets bad attained. 

And where you found hamlet boundaries, you would have found also that 
the family possessing the fields had some kind of feeling of collective 
propel ty in the waste within its boundary. They would have hardly called 
such w'aste their chik or ground, like tiieir fields, nor would they have felt 
competent to put in an outsider to break up a plot aud hold it as their 
tenant, or even to break up a plot themselves without permission ; but if 
the State had proposed to give a patta or grant out of it to an outsider, 
they would have greatly objected. In fact they would have argued 
fairly enough that the hartan, or use of the plot, belonged either entirely 
or principally to them, and that as thev would be the greatest suifeiers by 
its enclosure, it should be given to them to enclose, if to any one. Even if 
a member of the family of the hamlet got Xhepatta, he would have been 
probably compelled to throw the plot into the common holding, and thereby 
give the others each his share. In those parts of the country in which 
hamlets and hamlet boundaries in the waste were most developed, all the 

(b In part of Hamirpur, where there are no large wastes, and the hamlet boun- 
daries are most distinct, 1 have heard an intelligent man say that, in the old times, 
if the Baja had given to a baanah malah — i.e-, an inhabi^nt of a neighbouring 
hamlet, a patta or rent-tjearing lease for waste laud within another hamlet boundary, 
the men of the hamlet would have objected, or claimed a preferential right to take 
it up ; but that if the Raja gave an outsider a grant of such land, to be held rent-free 
as a favour, the objections of the men of the hamlet, if made, would not have been 
considered valid either by the Raja or the public. 
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fields of a hamlet are, with few exceptions, held by the family on ancestral 
shares. This is proof that here the feeling of collective propei ty in the 
waste within hamlet boundaries existed, and was strong enough to prevent 
appropriation of any part by individual members of the family. On the 
other band, where the hamlets were less developed, it will generally be 
found that only a part of the holding is held on ancestral shares, and that 
the rest, which has been reclaimed from the waste as the family has grown, 
is held by the actual reclaimers or their heirs only.” 


Summary of To Summarise the tenures described in the foregoing para- 
Uud' 'teLre graphs : — There were two rights in the soil recognised under native 
Mder native rule, — the paramount right of property vested in the Raja as 
**■ landlord, and the right of cultivation derived by grant from the 

Raja and vested in the cultivators. The first right extended to the 
whole of the principality ; the second primarily extended only to the 
plot specified in the grant, but cariied with it further rights of 
common in adjacent waste. For purposes of administration, all 
plots of land leased to cultivators were grouped into circuits of such 
size as to allow of supeiwision by a staff of officials. In some cases 
(not in all, the determining causes being dependent upon accidents 
of locality) minor groups of holdings (hamlets) were recognized as 
forming the units of which the larger circuit was composed. In 
some cases (not in all, the causes being again accidental) distinct 
boundaries, whether of circuits or of hamlets, were recognised, in 
which both waste and cultivated lands were included. The system 
of tenure came down practically unchanged until the introduction 
of British rule. The period of Sikh dominion, it is true, had inter- 
vened, but the Sikhs do not appear to have altered the tenure of 
land, however much they confused the old system of administration. 
Moreover, many tracts were smder their direct management for a 
very short time only, and a few never. Before their time the Moghal 
Emperors had taken certain tracts as imperial demesnes, but these 
tracts were not large, and the Rajas now and again recovered 
possession ; so that even in these the system of tenure established 
by the Rajas was not materially changed. 


Effect of our 
Settlemeuta 
upon rights in 
land. 


The introduction of British rule was immediately followed by a 
Settlement of the land revenue upon principles imported from the 
plains of the Jsorth-West Provinces. The loose circuits of the Rajas 
became estates in the technical sense, i.e., revenue-paying units. 
Boundanes were laid down defining the limits of villages and (south 
of the Beas) of ha^ets, and the whole area of the district, waste as 
weU as cultivate was included in the viUage boundaries. The 

holdersof cultivated plots were declared to be joint proprietors of 

the areas thus defined m the sense in which that term is used in the 


tures^- transformation thus effected has the Mowing main 


fea- 


. (1). The body of landholders in each circuit were converted 

mto a propnatajy body, m which caci kadholdec (or 
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proprietor of Ms own holding of arable land, and co-proprietor 
(in proportion to the amount of land ;^revemie paid by him) of the 
waste. 

(2) . As a natural corollary to this, when the time came for 
assessment, the revenue of each circuit was assessed as a lump sum 
for the payment of which the whole body of landholders became 
jointly responsible during the term of Settlement, Great as this 
revolution was, it appears to have been quietly acquiesced in by the 
people, who indeed were considerable gainers by the innovation ; for 
with the rights of property acquired in the waste, the village com- 
munities received, by way of compensation for the joint responsibility 
imposed, the right to collect and divide among them-^eMes the income 
arising from it, which was formerly included in the regular revenue 
collections made by the State. 

(3) . Though in theory Barnes states (■section 129) that “ exten- 
sive wastes and forests are usually considered the undivided property 
of Government,” yet it has resulted from his arrangement that the 
property in the soil of waste land has been held by Government to 
have passed to the landholders, the State retaining only general 
rights of property in the timber, which rights, in a majority of 
instances, but not in all, are especially reseiwed in the village 
administration papers. 

(4) . The State being the proprietor of forest trees in the waste, 
it follows that in the forest, that is, in waste land more or less 
covered with wild tree or bush, the State and the landholders have 
separate properties, neither of Avhich are free, for the property of the 
State in the trees is subject to the right of the landholders and other 
residents of the village (and, perhaps, of other villager) to obtain the 
necessary quantities of wood for fuel, and timber for farm implements 
and building purposes ; and the property of the landholders in the 
soil is subject to the right of the State to preserve the trees. 

(5) . The State, while transferring the property in the soil of 
the waste to the owners of fields, necessarily reserved the existing 
rights of third parties ; the rights of the Gujars to their sodnas, or 
cattle walks, and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep runs, remained 
unaffected by the change ; as aBo did the rights of common belong- 
ing, by custom, to the people of one vixu::a in the waste of another 
ma uza. 

(6) . In the changes thus effected, holdings of cultivated land 
alone remained unmodified. Upon these the effect of the Settlement 
proceedings was to confirm the tenure, making it de jure, as well as 
de facto, propi-ietary. 

02) It was sought subsequently to evade these consequences, but the Government 
steadily retused to sanction Any procedure which could possibly be construed ns a 
breach of faith. For an nccouut to the controversy which arose upon the subject, see 
Tjyall’s Report paras. 28, 2y. 
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To bring villages tbna composed under tlio nsnal tecbnical 
classification involves necessarily some straining of tbe terms em- 
ployed. The tecbnical nomencL-.ture could p.nbaps be applied witli 
less violence to tbe b amlcts than to tbe villages as a v bo e. ns 
Lvall -wrote — 


The hamlets, taken separ 


atelv, arc, in respect of tenure, little 


Cla88i6oation 
of Tillage 

teuorea, -- v,iirK.rii o. j-.v. - - - i . • , 

L7all,§167. villages in the plains. The Hindu law of i-.heritance, 

and divergences from sucl. law caused hy various causes, taken mtli tnc 
ordinal rnctnari tenure prevailing under former governments, explain 
eve%ihiiig. Abnut 7 per cent, might be classed as zammdri, -9 per cent, 
as pattiddri, and the rest as hhaiachara estates. Hut it is safer not to 
bring into the hills these strange terms which are apt to mislead, and to 
say merely that about 7 per cent, arc at the present ninment owned by 
one man or hv several holding in common, 27 per cent, by bodies ot inen 
(generally of one family) bolding in part at least severally, and owning ttie 

estate on ancestral or customary shares, and the remainder by men also 

holding in whole or part severally, but nnt on share.s, and where the only 
measure of right quoad the whole hamlet or the undivided part ® ' 
is the propoiticu paid hy eacli landholder of the sum total of o 
revel ue.^' 


Xhareian or 
hsypreserveB 
Lyall, § 38. 


Altbotigb tbe people graze tbeir beasts indiscriminately ui 
waste lands among the hamlet', guided only as to Avbore they should 
go by certain vague rules of custom based upon mutual convenience, 
yet cei'tain parts of such w'aste are appropriated, for a part of tlio 
year, by individuals as hayfields or I'harrtftr. Any time between 
tbe 16 tb June and tbe loth (detober it may be ob''eived that, while 
tbe greater piart (tf tbe waste near tboboU'Cs has been closely grazed, 
there are many clearly defined plots in wbieb the gu'ass gi'ows long 
and thick. These are tbe /.-/uir'dars of the landholders, on which 
they rely for a supply of hay and long grass for thatching ; often 
these plots are protected by tbe steepness of the ground or by some 
natiu’al barrier, but, wdiei'c necessary, the cattle are kept off by a 
temporary hedge of thorns. These hedges ai‘o put up at the beginning 
of tbe raius, and removed when tbe hay is cut ; so that for the greater 
part of tbe year no one but tbe men of tbe place could tell wbei'e the 
common waste begins or the /.'/uf /via rends, and, in fact, tbei'c is then 
no distinction, as both are grazed over indiscriminately. The limits 
of tbe Uiarefa are fixed; the same plut is |)resei vode ic!i yen' ; most 
landholders have their IJian-farx, liut a few have none, and utliei's, 
Avbo might be expected to have much b ia'o very bttle. Generally 
tbe Jeharutar is in tbe waste nOaivst tbe liouse and fields of tbe bolder, 
but sometimes it is near an(>ther b-unlet, in a different inauM or 
circiait, in*a forest, or high up on the liills. Those who have iw 
liJtaridar make a shift by putting a coi'iier of a field in gra^s, or by 
preserving tbe grass on tbe terraces and baides of tlieir fields. In 
former times, when there was more elbow room, tbe neighbours 
would not olijcet to a man hedging round a bit of waste for a time, 
particularly in the rainy months when gru'S is plentiful. In a feW 
year's ho or his suceesscr-s Avould have e.staljlished a pr'oscriptive 
right ; this is how most of the khurutai'^ urigiuuted, but some, no 
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doubt, were assigned to the holders by orders of tbe jas or officials 
of the State. For instance, in some villages which have always been 
Inxt scantily supplied Avitb gi-azing land, there are families of Labanas 
who hold very large Iharftats and very little cultivated land : these 
men keeir m'\nv oxen, and are hercditarv carriers : the Raias gave 
them large hliaicfain, Ixecause they fretpiently impressed their oxen serves, 
for the cari-iago of stores. Rjaii, § 38 

The landholder's did not consider themselves owners of their 
Jeharefar lands in the same Avav or deo-ree as of their cultivated fields. 

t. O 

They paid no rept to the State for them, and the payment of some 
kind of rent or revenue to tire State i.s the gi-eat ci'iter-ion of owner- 
ship in the mind of a hill-man. The Rajas rvonld hivve held that the 
right was a I'ight to the grass only so long as the land Avas not 
granted to any one for the pur pose of cultivation, and the landholders 
would not have denied the theory, though they Avould have objected 
to their Jcluiretar^s being turned into fields, on the ground that grass 
Avas necessary to them. Irr Jifr. Barnes’ Settlement papers khardars 
Avoro not rUstinguished from the I'cst of the waste lands. But in 
practice the title to the hay hti.s been r’ccognizral to Ire as valid and 
alrsolute as that to any other protrerty. Mr. Lyall divided the 
I’liarefais into tAVO classes, (jaihii, near the house or amidst the 
fields, and ha)i in the forests or on the high hill slopes. The former 
Avere recorded as private property ; the latter as Aullage common, 
subject to the indiAddual’s customai'v right of cutting hay for three 
months. 


CB&P. 

m,c. 

Land 

Bevenue- 


Sharetars 


The rights of pasture are described in Chap. II. A, pp. 135-44. 
Of the cattle-ruirs, Avhether sudnd, juhfnhdra or dhdr, the only ones 
recognized in the old Settlement records Avere tho^e held Iry Girjar 
herdsmen on AAdiom ahmc the grazing tax was maintained after 
Settlement. The reasorr of the diftinction aauis tins. IV hen, at the 
Regular Settlement, the miscellaneous dues Avhich had preAuorrsly been 
collected by the State AVer'o made OA'cr to the rroAvly constituted 
village communities the Grijar herdsmen objected to their grazing 
dues being transferred on the very reasonable ground that the limits 
of their runs and of the village overlapped, so that collections would 
have been difficult and liabilities uncei-tain. All exclusive rights to 
grazing possessed by Giijars were entered in the Settlement records. 
Such exclusive rights exist oidy in Kangra Proper, and not in all 
parts of it, nor for all Grijars. 


Rights ol 
pastnre and 
grazing dues. 
Lyall, § 185. 


With regard to the sheep-runs of Kangra Proper, Mr. Lyall 
thus explains his action : — 


“ In tire case of the sheep-runs {dhdr) in Bara and Chhota Bangahal 
the rights are sufficiently definite and clear, and are declared in the village 
records; but the runs in other parts of the Dhfiola Dhar are ordinarily 
admitted to he open to all comers, and the preferential claims asserted to 
a few are so vague and loose in nature, and difficult to attest, that I 
thought it safest to make no entry regarding even them. So, again, no 
entry in the village records Avill be found with regard to winter sheep-mns 
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CHAP. (ban), though certain families have undoubtedly distinct and definite 
rights of a kind in them, except in the Nurpur direction. I, however, had 
Land a return of these -winler-runs compiled, but I purposely refrained from 
Hevenue. attesting it. The rights of the persons claiming to be the icaris of tho 
run, and of those who are associated with them (if tho latter have any 
PMtuM* and rights), are in a loose, fluid sort of state. 1 did not wish to strengthen 
grazing duea. and petrify them by bringing them to book. The Deputy Commissioner 
Ljall, 185. in pig executive capacity should, however, in my opinion, look after the 
interests of these shepherds in case of quarrels with the village communities, 
for in respect of grazing rights they are tenants of the State within the 
interest which it has reserved to itself in the forests.^GS) 

It may be noted that tho cattle and sheep-runs often overlap 
each other, as, buffaloes and sheep feeding on different herbage, tho 
two rights do not conflict. 

Bights in la Kangra the title of Government, by old custom, to all 
streams. natural streams and rivers is clear, subject, however, to rights of 
user possessed by shareholders in canals, oAvners of Avater-miUs or 
persons entitled by custom to erect fish-weirs. AYatei-mills are 
sometimes owned by Jhiwars or Ixabars ; of toner they are oAvned by 
landholders, and Avorked liy .Jhiwars. A tax on them, Avhich used 
to go to GoA^ernment, Avas, at Settlement, made over, as miscellaneous 
village income, to the landholders of each mauza. Chips or fish-Aveirs 
are put up in fixed places in small streams for two months in early 
autumn, and in branches of lai’ge rivers later on when the floods 
are abating. In most parts the landholders of the adjoining hamlet 
unite to put up the chip, and they claim a vested right to the place 
and Avould object to a new weir being erected within a certain 
distance, or Avithin their hamlet : yet the right can hardly be said to 
go altogether with OAVnership of the fields on the banks, as an OAVner 
sometimes has no share in the chip. Prescription or custom is the 
test. 


Position to 
which holders 
of subordinate 
interests i n 
the land are 
sow entitled. 

Lyall, § 48. 


Lyall thus discusses these subordinate rights : — - 

“ The tenures wbich I have been describing hitherto were formerly 
all of one grade. The Gaddi shepherd and Gujar herdsman held their 
interests in their dhtbs or sodwds as directly of the State as the regular 
landholders held their fields. The same may be said of the owners of 
water-mills, of lahris, or of privileges of setting nets for hawks, or putting 
up fish-Aveirs in certain places ; and I do not know that the position of 
these tenures is necessarily altered by the fact that the State has transferred 
the ownership of the soils of the wastes to the village communities. The 
Gaddi shepherd, at any rate, who pays his grazing fees direct to the 
State, still holds his interest direct of the State. He is a tenant of the 
State within the interest which it has reserved when divesting itself of 
the ownership of the soil. With regard to the Gujar herdsman, the hawk- 
netter, or mill-oAvner, the case is perhaps different ; they now pay their 
dues to the village communities, and must, I think, be considered to hold 
of them. But if their tenancy originated before the State transferred 


(IS) 


) [t IS not uncommon for the dhdr tiaria to attempt to sublet his dhar, but the 
people in general have nwer acquiesced in this, and the practice of alienation has 
Government aettbmeut of Bangahal Aith is now ( 1904 ) before 
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the proprietorship of the soil to the zaminddrs, they should, in my opinion, 
be held to possess a heritable and transferable title, and to be subject to 
pay rent or dues at customary rates only, or, in case of a general revision 
of assessment, at rates to be fixed for term of Settlement by the Settlement 
Officer, at the same sliare of net profit as may be used in assessing the 
land tax. The actual beds of streams and the water in them belong to whighholdors 
Government. If, therefore, any persons have a right to erect fish-weirs of subordi- 
in them, they are tenants of the State in respect of such right. No dues nate^mteiesta 
have ever been exacted from such persons though they used to send a 0 “. 

big fish now and then to the Raja in olden times. The Zahri-holder pays titled, 
no rent either to the State or communities. He is proprietor of his holding, Lyall, § 48. 
but not a shareholder in the village. In one way he may now be considered 
to hold of the village community, for, if his interest lapsed, the land would 
revert to it, and not, as before, to the State.” 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 




He thus describes the rights retained by Government in village 
waste : — 

“ With regard to forests, all trees growing wild or planted by Govern- 
ment in common waste are asserted to be the property of the State, with 
reservation of the rights of u'ie {bat tan) belonging by custom to the land- 
holders of the mavza.i and others ; it is also mentioned that conservancy 
rules have been from time to time frameil by Government for the protection 
of the trees, and the regulation of the exercise of the rights of use, and that 
these rules are binding on the landholders till altered by Government. 
Again, it is declared that common rrasto of the nature of forest cannot be 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may be refused in 
the interest of forest conservancy. Again, it is declared that common waste 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or transferred by sale, &c., 
without permission obtained by an application to be presented at the tahbil ■ 
and that permission may be refused in case there are trees on the land, 
either absolutely or until payment of their value, and that persons taking 
possession without permission may be ejected by Government. These rules 
only define in precise terms what has been the former practice of the 
district under those Deputy Commissioners who have looked actively after 
the forests. Permission to cultivate has very frequently been refused, 
and squatters on forest land have been forcibly ejected. It is true that 
practically no restrictions have been put upon the sale of forestlands to 
Europeans who wanted them to form tea or cinchona gardens, but this was 
because Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest rights in 
such cases. Again, it is declared under the authority of the letter of the 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, No. 347, dated Gth January 1867, that 
the State has relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land or in 
land entered in the new records as private waste.'^ 


Qovenunent 
rights in 
waste. 

Lyall, § 191. 


For the tenure of lands .cultivated for tea, see Chapter II. Tiiaiatdoi 

^ 1 • 1 • definitiCB of 

In 1863, after the question of the proprietorship of lands hamie*^ ^ 
had been finally decided in favour of the village landholders, Major '“““‘*“**** 
Lake, then Commissioner, recommended that the boundaries of hamlets 


In private waste are included — 1st, the small plots held by almost every 
landholder and now included in the rating (hdchh) ; and, 'Indly, the blocks of waste 
land bought of village cuminuiiitics by Europeans prior to revision of Settlement. 
I brought these clauses specially to the notice of Government in my No. 173, dated 
25lh November 1868, to the Commissioner of the Division in answer to a question put 
by the Financial Commissioner, also in my No. 309, dated 16th August 1868, to 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 


CHAP. 

Ill, C. 

Land 

Eevenoe. 

TikahandioT 
definition of 
hamletb^imd- 
aries. 
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within rnanzas should be defined in the rest of Kangra Proper, as 
they had l)een at the first Settlement in a great part of fahsil Hamir- 
pur and the waste lands in that way subilivided. Ho mentioned that 
such subdivisions existed more or loss in other parts of the District, but 
were quite unrecognised in the Settlement Records, Avhich described all 
Avasteas the common propiorty of the Avhule hianza. This, Avhen the 
demand for land arose, hindered sales, and caused injustice to 
indmduals ; on the one hand, no man Avas AA'illing to sell land of 
Avhich he had in jn'actice the exclush'C enjoyment, Avhen ho would 
only get a small share of the ])rice in case of sale; and, on the 
other hand, a majority entitled by the record to a share of the 
lirice could ahrays be found Avho Avere ready to sell land in Avhich 
they had no right by custom and no enjoyment in jiractice. The 
Government approved the measure, and a beginning Avas made in 
tali-sil Kangra. Hamlets properly so called did not generally exist 
in this tract, Init there Avere largo subdiAnsions of the onau?:as, 
commonly knoAvn as iikdx, and most of these had been demarcated 
in a rough Avay bv the The first thing to be done in 

every luatr.a Avas to find otit into lioAV many hamlets it should be 
subdiA'ided, and to demarcate their boundailes. The people, as a 
rule, Avei'o eager to subdiA'ide, as the measure g'aA'e them, for the 
first time, Avhat they felt to bo a solid pi'ojierty in the Avaste : and, 
moreoA^er, did away A\'ith the fear they had long entertained that 
Government was about to take ].)ossession on its ovm account. 

here the hamlets or family holdings aa' ere large and compact, 
each formed one tikd ; in the contrary case tAvo or more were 
c ^ bbed together into one. The numbei' of tikd^ to be made in a 
village lieing decided, the settlement and demarcation of boundaries 
Avere left to the peopdo themselves. With foAv excepitions they 
adopited without dispiiito tho natural linos Avhich had alivays been 
more or less vaguely recegni/.od among theniseHes. It Avas only 
Aiheii these natural lines piroduced a g'laiing’lv unequal distribution 
of the waste that objections Avorc made to’ them, and then some 
slight concession ordinarily pwodneed an agreement. Large blocks 
of AVaste Avere demarcated separately niidor the name rlialc shdmildt 
that is, lilocks of tho common property of the village. Small 
lilocks of valuable waste to Avliicli several hamlets laid daim, and 
Avhicli they did not care to divide, Avere included in the boundary 
of one ta-d, but declared by entry to be the common pmoperty of 
tAVo or more hamlets. • i j 


Many objections Avere brought forward and disposed of ; in 
cases by tho parties agreeing that certain pilots in one UJed 
as the common property of two or more. In 
in AVhicii tne demarcation made was objected 

the different parties in a 


most 

should be recoi'ded 
one or tAVO cases in AVUicii tiie 
to, and it Avas found impossiljle to Ini 


mg 


village to any agreement, tlic b'/.-ds avptp ilppl-n-ori n 
Uoefa. and the whole of tho tmoccopied waT'to 
common property of the whole villao-e. ' 


Nothinsr 


as before, 
else could be 
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done, for the basis of the whole work was mutual agreement, and 
though boundaries were already recognized in a way, yet they 
were too vaarue to be pfood o-rounds fur decree, and no one would 
have Wished or consented to divide the Avholo waste of a mnuza in 
proportion to rating for tho revenue, which We have made the 
measure of right in waste lands of hhdiaxkiro villages in the plains. 
The measure of Ukdhoadi was not extended in revision of Settle- 
ment to talisil Kiilu for the reasons given in Part II of the Settle- 
ment Report. 

The result of the measure in Kangra Proper was to demarcate 
in the kahza iciri fal ideas of tho four jiargaitas an m-nnj ns 6,688 
Weds, of which o,ol2 were true hamlets or separate estates and 
176 were blocks of waste and forest i-eseiwol as common property 
of a whole township. Of the hamlets, 607 contain Avithin their 
boundaries some plots of waste land, Avhich have also been reserved 
to the whole township, but rvith these exceptions all waste iir 
hamlet boundaries norv belongs to tho landholders in the hamlet, 
subject, hoAvever, to the forest rights of tho State and to rights of 
common pasture, &c., rvliich may Irelong by ancient custom to 
people of neighbouring hamlets, so long as the land is not brought 
under cultivation. In these maiceas, therefore, in rvhich Weabandi 
has been effected, tho torvnship norv resembles in aspect those 
common in some parts of tire Multan Division, in rvhich the rvholo 
of tho cultivated and the whole or greater part of the waste lairds 
are divided into separate ring fence estates ; and the only bonds 
of union are the common village officers and the mutual liability 
to make good the revenue, with, in some instances, the addition 
of a share (calculable on share in payment of the revenue) in a 
Irlock of common waste. Out of 8t>8,b04 acres of unoccupied 
AVaste in the 582 viauzas of Kangra Pi’oper, 392,437 haA^e been 
reserved as common land of rvhole toAvnship and the rest has been 
divided among the Weds. In 244 toAvnships all Avaste Avas sub- 
divided ; in 214 some Avas reseiwed ; in the rest no tikds Avere 
made ; of these one or tAVo aa'cvo not divided on account of 
dispute ; a foAV more AVeve too small ; tho rest ai'o outside tho hills, 
and I'esemble A'^illages of the plains in character of tenure. These 
ffgui'cs do not, hoAvover, shoAV the full amount of subdivision of 
AA’-asto Avhich Avas effected in reAUsion of Settlement. The groat 
majority of the Weds contain the holdings of soA^eral distinct 
families ; and Avhoro, as is often the case in the low hills, these 
holdings are themselves compact, and stand apart from each other, 
these families took the opportunity offered by revision of Settlement 
to divide among themselves tho Avhole of the Avaste lands within 
the boundaries of their Wed, Avhich has therelAy become a mere 
cluster of separate estates, each of Avhich has its arable and Avaste 
lands in a ring fence. There are 523 Wedx of this de.scrijition, and 
in a great number more, most of the waste has been so subdivided, 
leaving only a small proportion of the common property of the 
different families in the Wed. 


CHAP. 

Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Tikaha ndi 
or definit ion 
of hamlet 
boundaries. 


Result of the 
definition of 
hamlet bound- 
aries; extent 
to vfhich the 
waste lands 
have been 
subdivided. 
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CHAP. In the irrigated tracts seyeral maiizas, or rather laynharddrs 

IfllP' jurisdictions "svei'e often much intermixed. No changes were made 
Land when utanza l)oundaries Avere defined at first Settlement ; hence it 
Eevenue. many family holdings of fields Avere sepai’ated (in the 

I’scords) from the Avaste lauds siurounding them and the maitxa 
transfer of to Avhich they naturally belonged, and treated as outlying plots 
°fhmgj.iota ddlchiu or khdriji) belonging to another Avith which they 

dahhiii). had really no concern. The families OAVning these plots lived on 
or close to them, and not in the mauza to Avhich they belonged 
in theory. So long as the Araste lands Avere recognized as the 
property of the State it did not matter much to a landholder to 
what wa /(2a, or I’ather circuit of management, he was attached; 
but when the property in the Avaste Avas transferred to the village 
communities, it became cleaily important to him that he should 
have a proprietary share in the waste lands round his fields and 
homestead in Avhich he had by custom a right of user and not in 
other Avaste, perhaps several miles aAvay, with which he had 
practically nothing to do. It Avas, thorefoi’e, determined to unite 
these plots, which Avere numerous in the main valley, to the village 
to AVhich they natimilly belonged. 


Orisrin of “ It m.ay be worth while to make a guess as to the original cause of 
difference in the difierencc between the tenure of land in these hills and that existing 
land tenures jn the plains of the Punjab. It may perhaps liave to do with the 
''lains'^ ethnology of the country ; there is an idea current in the hills that of 
^'tyall, § 26 . the landholding castes the Thakkars, Rathis, Kanets, and Ghiraths are 
either indigenous to the hills, or of mixed race and indigenous by the half 
blood, and that the Kdjputs, Brahmans, Khatris, and Jats, and others are 
the descendants of iuvadei s or settlers from the plains. It is commonly 
believed that the inhabitants of the plains are the descendants of 
tribes of Aryan race, Avho successively invaded India from the north- 
west. They came as settlers, and more or less completely expelled the 
aborigines from the tracts in which they settled, diiving them back into 
the forests and mountains. It is easy to see how such a settlement by 
free tribes might result in a division ot llie country into estates held by 
village communities. I believe that this is how the plains of the Punjab 
were settled. As to the hills I suppose that they remained to a much 
later date inhabited only by aboriginal tnbes,^’) and that eventually they 
Avere invaded not by tribes of settlers driving I ack the old inhabitants 
but by military adventurer.^ subduing them much in the way in whicli 
Ireland was first invaded from I'lngland May not certain peculiarities 
which we see in the hills, such as the formation of petty principalities 
the sole lordship of the chief, the customs of primogeniture in his family" 
the contempt of the plough and business of farming by Rajputs and 
BrAhmans, be explained as the effect ot such conquering invasions -md 
of the military order Avhich the invaders would have to maintain iiVthe 

constitution of their society in order to keeji down a subject race ? 


“But, perhaps, the physical 
mountainous country will of itself 


dilfereuco between a flat 
account for the difference of 


and a 

tenures. 

(IS) Certain peculiarities in the pre^enr o-liu:i,.,is ideas and 

the hills have some resemblance to h.Ws r.xormd of the wild 

in some parts ot India. There are tr.idilicu,, winch show that hn, 

sometimes made by the Eijas la comparatively recent time saenhees were 
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In a flat defenceless country like tte plains of tte Punjab, men naturally 

congregated in large villages for mutual protection ; the houses being 

built wall to wall, each village was a castle ; the land nearest the village Iiand 

was cultivated, the rest remained waste ; the men of each village formed Bevenue. 

in a degree a political unit ; village fought with village; and hence an origin of 

idea of village boundaries and village lordship over the wastes nii^ht difference in 

naturally arise. In the hills, on the contrary, the broken nature of the land tennrer 

country prevented the formation of large villages like those in the plains ; 

the houses had to be scattered here and there, so as to be near enough Lyail, § 26. 

to the patches of culturable land. No single hamlet was strong enough 

to stand by itself, so all had to. put themselves for protection under some 

territorial chief and to unite under his leadership to defend themselves 

against outsiders. Hence might arise the idea of the sole lordship of the 

chief, the absence of village boundaries in the waste and the theory that 

all the waste was the property of the chief.” 

Eeturns made out at the Eevised Settlement showed that there 
were even in 1867, 37,599 families {i.e., households, or gi’oups of ° 
kinsmen holding shares in an ancestral estate and hving on it in 
separate houses) of landholders in the (then) four tahsils of Kangra 
Proper, and their holdings were divided into 79,840 lots. The 
number of shares is, of course, greatly in excess of this figure, for 
brothers and cousins very frequently hold their common inheritance 
without partition. (Lyall). For the four tahsils of Kangra Proper, 
the total number of proprietors and tenants is given in Appendix 
I to his Eeport as 232,829. 

The following is taken from Mr. Anderson’s Settlement Eeport, 
section 10 : — 

“Kangra Proper is a tract of small holdings. Mr. Lyall at the 
Revised Settlement calculated that acres of arable land owned jointly 
by two brothers or cousins was the ordinary type of a proprietary holding 
and 3 acres cultivated jointly by two brothers the type of a tenancy. 

In KAngra the average was 2 acres for a single proprietor and 1 acre for 
a single tenant. He considered that subdivision had reached its lowest 
point ; and he noted that even then they could not all live on the land, 
and that many had to leave their homes for service. But the process 
of partition has been going on rapidly since the Revised Settlement, and 
the statistics show that the area per holding is now a good deal less than 
it was. 



Average ccltxvatec area. 

Average 

Tahsil. 

Per holding. 

j Per owner. 

Per hoHse 
of five 
persons. 

revenue per 
holding. 



Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Es. 

Kangra ... 

1-7 

1-3 

2-6 

4-5 

P&Iampnr ... 

22 

1-7 

31 

4-8 

Hamirpur 

4-7 

2-9 

60 

40 

Dera ... ___ "" 

2-9 

1'8 

4-2 

4-8 

Nnrpnr ... ■" 

4-1 

31 

4-9 

51 

Total 

2-8 

2-6 

3‘9 

4-6 



CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Pubdi?ision 
of holdings. 


Tenants and 
rents. 


Glass I ! 
tenants who 
cultivate with 
landlord’s 
plough. 

Lyall, § 60. 


C 1 a 3 s II : 
tenants who 
cultivate with 
their own 
ploughs, &c. 

Lj-all, § ol. 
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“ The figures for the average area per holding and per owner are 
prepared by t'lkds and not by mmizai, and they are therefore somewhat 
misleading, as not only does the same owner frequently have shares in 
several holdings in the sanae tikd, but be may also have land in other 
tiJids of the same village. The smallness of the holdings may thus be to 
some extent exaggerated. I have therefore given the area for each family 
on the understanding that it consisted of five persons. Such a family 
has in Kangra about 2^ acres and in Hamirpur as much as 6 acres, and 
over the whole 4 acres. There is almost four-fifths of an acre to each 
head of the population. As was to be expected under the circumstanoea 
the land is mostly cultivated by the proprietors, and but for the prejudice 
of many Brahmans and Rajputs against ploughing the area of khud-kdifht 
would be considerably higher.” 

Tenants in this District fall into three main classes : — 


(1) The tenant who farms with plough and oxen furnished 

by the landlord. 

(2) The tnie tenant farmer or opdihu. 

(3) The occupancy tenant. 


The class which farms the land with plough and oxen furnished 
by the landholder, comes between the hdma, who is a mere farm 
servant, and the regular ojxxhu or tenant farmer. They are called 
by various names in different localities, the name generally having 
reference to their share of the gross outturn, which is one-half of 
what remains after putting aside the sat or share formerly taken 
b}^ Government, the sat Ijeing half or a third, their share is a 
fourth or a third; if they are assisted by a Tcdma supplied by the 
landholder, they get only an eighth. Hence originated the names, 
by which they are commonly distinguished, of chautegu, trihdna, 
or a/'/iohi tenants. In Palam they are also called phuk-pholu, a 
name which conveys the idea that such a tenancy is a livelihood 
for a single soul only. The custom is for the landholder to engage 
with men of this class at the beginning of the year for the year 
giving them something at the time by way of sdi or earnest- 
money. It is of course impossible for any kind of tenant right to 
grow up in land farmed in this way from year to year only. 


The tine tenant farmer or cyict/iw finds his own livestock and 
implements ; if he resides on the land he cultivates, he is generally 
distinguished as a hasiiu or hasiku opdhu'.^^^^ If he lives in the village 
but not on the land, he is called simply an opdM or an aclheo, or a 
ky-^an ; and if he comes from another village to cultivate, a liaZ 
cJiuk bhatn, opra or dudharchdr opdhu. The last word implies 
that he has put up some kind of shed on the land in which to stay 
the night when necessary These opdhus, with the exception of 
a very few who pay ruru, that is, a fixed rent in grain and cash, 
a e all metayey tenants, sharing the gross produce with the pro- 
prietor m proportions which vary according to agreement or 


rom the mere owuer of the laud to distinguish him 
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cnstom of the locality. When the grain is in the heap, the fees 
due to the weighman, watcher and rural artizans, are first deducted —L ' 

and the remainder is then diyided. In most localities the pro- I<an(i 

prietor gets a half eren on unirrigated lands, but if tenants ai'e 
scarce, or the soil not veiy good, he gets only two-fifths or one- 
, third, or in some cases one-fourth. On the other hand, on good ins; '’wiu" re- 
irrigated lands he gets more than a half. For instance, in Ghiroh, sard to ri^ht 
Bandi, and Chari, exceptionally fertile ■villages iw taluka Rihlii, °o evict,' 
the produce of the iinigated lands is generally divided between 
proprietor and tenant as follows : — The jjurdna nidi, that is, the 
old Government demand, so many measures of grain, is first taken 
out of the heap by the proprietor, then the seed corn, with half 
as much again as interest, is taken out and appropriated by the 
person, whoever - he might be, who supplied it at sowing time. 

The remainder, after deduction of village seiwants’ fees, is divided 
half and half between proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, 
when the tenant’s share is ascertained, recovers from him a fee 
of 10 per cent, in grain or jyauchofra. Nowhere else does the 
proprietor get such a large share of the produce : in the Hal Dun 
he only gets half, and in the best irrigated lands of Palam and 
Rajgiri only half plus karda or paacliotra, at the rate of five kaclict 
set's per kacha man on the tenant’s share. In Eajgiri and Ptilain 
the produce of a field of sugarcane is divided as follows : — If the 
proprietor and tenant go halves in the expenses of working the 
press and the cauldron, then the guy or molasses is divided half 
and half ; if the tenant bears all expenses, then the proprietor 
gets only one-third.‘‘^^ 

The tenant farmer, in addition to his rent, is bound to give Services 
three days’ work in the year on any other land his landlord may lenantf^ to 
have, if asked to do so. This service goes by the name of jowdri. lanUowiierg. 
One day called haleta is taken at ploughing time, another {daretar) ^ 

at reaping time, a third at karoti or mowing time. In some places 
only two days’ work is given instead of three. The landlord has 
to find the tenant food for the day. This custom of jowdri prevails 
generally in Kangra, Hamirpur, and part of Dera : it is less defined 
towards the plains and in Tahsil Nfirpur ; there, particularly in 
tahikas Indaura and Khairan, the proprietors work their tenants 
in a rougher and looser fashion, getting what work they want 
out of them, but following no fixed rule. When a landholder 
goes on a visit, or entertains a marriage party, the tenant carries 
his bundle or comes to 'Work in the house, getting food while so 
employed. This, though generally done, is not always or stiictly 
enforced. A landholder only expects service of these kinds from 
a regular tenant, that is, from a family which holds a whole farm 
of him : between whom and himself there is a permanent connection. 

It is calculated in making account of working expenses that it takes twelve 
men and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, cauldron, &c. The owner of the plant, 
whether he bo the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the press and 
cauldron, respectively, two or three kacha sera of gar per day. 
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The outsider, who comes from another village to cultivate certain 
fields for a season, or the man who holds a stray field only, would 
Eevenne. expected to do any service. It is a general custom in 

Hamirpur, Rajgiri, and parts of Palam for the tenant to present 
refdeLV °by landlord, on sairi day, an offering of a dish of walnuts, or 

tenants to a buuch of plantains. If the tenant is also an artizan, he presents 
landowners, gome article of his manufacture, such as a pair of shoes, a bottle 
of oil, the legs of a bedstead, &c. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 


Castomary With regard to time of change or eviction of tenants, the 
evicting ^a° custom is, that, if a landlord puts in a man to cultivate 

tenant. the autumn crop, ho must let him hold on for the spring crop 
also ; whereas, if he puts him in before the spring crop, he may 
evict after it is harvested. The explanation of this is, that the 
autumn crop puts the farmer to greater expense and trouble, and 
it is therefore thought that he should be allowed to work out in a 
second harvest the benefit of the labour and manure put in for 
the first. But in some exceptional places the spring harvest is 
the most important, and there in consequence the rule is re- 
versed.'^®^ Mr. Lyall wrote : — 


Prevailing 
nnderstand- 
ing wiih re- 
gard to right 
of proprietor 
to evict, 
Lyall, § 54. 


The only class which are felt by the parties to hold from year 
to year, or for one harvest only, are the phuk-pholtis and others 
who farm witn landlord’s ploughs, and the opra opiMia and others 
who come from other villages. Between the basikii opdhus (who have 
been induced to settle down on the land, and build themselves a 
6ast or homestead on or near it for the purpose) , and their landlords, 
the feeling or understanding is different. There is no deed or express 
verbal agreement, but the implied contract is that the tenant shall 
0 so long as he farms well and pays his rent ; or in other words, 
<a that IS till commission of fault against his tenure.Gs) Between 

the landlord and the Other village'opdAils who do not reside on the land, 

and lived in the village before they got it, who perhaps practice 
another trade besides farming, the feeling is rather that tL tenant holds 
nnhlS from year to year only, but for an indefinite time 

So i- * convenience of the proprietor to dispose 

^ li3,ve been talking of course of the fields wWch 

Sir f Zlrtoltof "a? »P to 


tenart^settfe?'d?w''^'^^'S between the haaiU opdhu or 

thouffh in the neitrhhn^'v, ^ .^^.nd he farms, and the opdhu whose homi 
L I thz'nb f * connected with the farm, is one whicl 

IS, think, generally recognized. It is based on the presumption lha 


(18) This general custom is expressed in a popular rhvine- 
( 19 ?« A ? harvest : His betrothed, hi^ bride.’ 

the people werrask^7o'expla*in during SettlemenI 

justify a proprietor in evicting a tenant of this or gusar which wool 

must be a fault strictly connected with tbo u agreed m saying that i 

such as continued bad farming stealino- t oausing loss to the proprieto 

the rent punctually whe« fhe rem ^ threshing floor, or failure to pa 

to one meeting the case of a tenant ^ t-emember myself puttin 

a trifle, and to have given a deal of abinn j temper abot 

conduct would be a fault justiWng eviction i ?rd. I asked whether sac 

though there is a particular disUk^of abuse 
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in the one cawe to indace the tenant to move, huild, and settle down, he 
must have been led to expect some permanence of tenure; in the other 
case the same presumption does not arise. But to say that by custom and 
feeling of the country the whole question of right depends on whether the 
tenant lives on the land or not, is to say too much, and to draw a more 
distinct line between the two classes than really existed or exists. In point 
of fact, the degree of length of occupancy also carries great weight. Mr. 

Barnes, in the passage already quoted., says : ‘ Sometimes the agent acquires, 
by long possession, a prescriptive right to cultivate, and becomes a fixture 
upon, the soil ; and I can say that iu my Indian experience I have not met 
with any race in whose minds the idea of right to a thing seems to grow 
np, out of mere enjoyment of it, so quickly as in the minds of the men of 
these hills. Therefore, even where the tenant does not live on the land, if 
he has held for many years, or if the tenancy has descended to him from 
father or grandfather, it is felt to be a very hard case if he is evicted 
without some strong cause.’ 

“As to the basiku opdhiia (particularly those who hold of proprietors 
who have a caste or family prejudice against farming themselves), no one 
can talk much with them without seeing that they at least believe them- 
selves to have soma kind of right of occupancy. In the Palam particularly 
I observed that those of old standing conceive themselves to have a right 
to hold from the proprietors parallel to the right the latter have to hold 
of the State. The proprietors in former times only held of the State so 
long as they did service and paid rent punctually; so the tenants conceive 
themselves to hold of the proprietors. Just as the hold of the proprietor 
or crown-tenant, weak at first, became strengthened by long possession 
and descent from father to son into a warki or recognized right of inheri- 
tance, so the same incidents have strengthened the opdhil’s hold on his 
farm. I have heard tenants of this class, speaking in evident good faith, 
define their own interest and that of the proprietors in the land as follows : 

‘They are {mdlik) owners of the {sat) first half of the grain, and of the 
[theka) business of paying the revenue, and we are [mdlik] owners of the 
[krat) remaining half, and of the [icdsht) business of cultivation. And if 
you question the proprietors, they will admit that a hasikii opahu, even of 
short standing (unless he received the haai or homestead ready-made from 
the proprietor), ought not to be evicted except for grave fault, and that 
it is a great siu (paj?) to evict one of old standing whether his progenitor 
got the 6a«» ready-made or not.’ ” 

A third class of tenant remains, possessing occupancy rights as class in. 
defined by the Punjab Tenancy Act. This class is composed of Wo 
main elements — ex-proprietors and reclaimers of waste. There are 
many ways in which persons formerly proprietors have, while retain- 
ing possession, lost their former status, some of which are enumera- 
ted by Lyall 

“ Perhaps,” he writes, " the Raja assigned the rents or revenue of Lyall, § 67. 
their lands in rozgdr or mudfi to some courtier, priest, or official. Assignees 
of this kind if they lived on the spot, or enjoyed the grant for a length of 
time, acquired in all men’s eyes a kind of property in the land, and reduced 
the cultivating proprietors to a very subservient position. When the Sikh 
Government resumed a grant of this kind, to break the blow they allowed 
the ex^rrludjidr to engage for the revenue and collect the grain rents as 
before. We did the same in many cases when we first took the country ; 
and at Regular Settlement the man who paid the revenue was recorded 
Droprietor. Again, proprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue, 
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tenants who 
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their own 
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Lyall, § 54. 
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Lyall, § 57. 


often agreed with some banker, corn -merchant, or village kdrddr, that for 
a time he should pay the revenue for them, and recoup himself by t^ing 
from them half the outturn. This was also the form of the only kind of 
mortgage known. When a man, be he kdrddr, creditor, or mortgagee, was 
allowed to remain long in such a position, the origin of his connection with 
the land became forgotten or hard to prove, and the old proprietors some- 
times sank into tenants, or were made so by error at first Settlement. 
Public feeling in Kangra undoubtedly awards a strong right of occupancy 
to all tenants of the ex-proprietor class, no matter in what way they may 
have lost grade.'’ 


“ As to the reclaimer of waste,” Mr. Lyall continues, “ the waste being 
all State property or no man’s land, it followed that no private person held 
any which he could make over to another for cultivation, and that the 
man who first cleared a field must hold it as a crown-tenant or proprietor, 
not as an opdhu. This was the rule ; but in the Sikh times, when the 
kdrddrs could do much as they liked, a petty kdrddr or village ofiicial 
would sometimes induce a man to break up waste with the idea of becoming 
a proprietor, and then dishonestly get the land entered in the revenue 
paper in his own name ; or perhaps it would be understood that the land 
would stand in the kdrddr s name, that he would take grain and pay cash 
to the State ; but in such a case it is certain that there would be another 
understanding between the parties entitling the cultivator to permanent 
occupancy. Without such an understanding no man would have gone 
to the expense and trouble of breaking up waste in those days. If, there- 
fore, a man occupying the position of a tenant can prove that the land 
when he first got it was waste, then it is certain that, by feeling of the 
country, he is entitled to a right tf occupancy ; the only exception which 
can be imagined would be a case in which the cultivator had been at no 
cost of his own, and supported and supplied with stock by the grantee, 
but such cases, I think., very rarely occurred in practice ; the proprietor 
would have to prove the exception.” 


The tenants who are ex-proprietors are now protected by 
bection 5 of the Punjab Tenancy Act ; and by Section 69 a tenant 
who has brought under cultivation waste land in whicli he has not a 
right of occupancy is entitled on ejectment to receive compensation 
for disturbance, but the mere reclamation of land from waste does 
not confer a right of occupancy. 


Adhsdlia 
and adnjhft, 
LyaU, S 58. 


peculiar forms of partnership in land are found in the 

(1) The adhsdli is a partnership between cultivator and 
non-cultivator ; instead of the cultivator paying the sut or lord’s share 
of grain to the non-cultivator who pays the revenue, here both share 
the sat and pay the revenue between them ; and there is nothing on 
the surface to show which of the two parties is the proprietor and 
which the mere partner or adhsdli. 


(2) Sdnjhi impHes partnership both in payment of revenue and 
cultivation. Proprietor s who had more land than they could manage 

dUt ™ i'ro” ‘I 

same Share of the produce which a proprietor 
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often took a friend into such a partnership, dividing the grain and 

payment of revenue with him half-and-half, or on the number of ’ 

ploughs put in by each. Here, again, there was nothing on the ^ 
surface to distinguish the sdvjhi from the proprietor. evena*. 

The adhsdli tenure commonly arose from the free act of a and sdnjhis. 
person in full possession as proprietor, — some one who could not ^ ^ 

cultivate himself or get a tenant to settle down on other terms, or 
who could cultivate but found difficulty in paying the revenue, and 
bribed a capitalist to help him by admitting him to partnership. 

Supposing it can be shown which of the two parties in a holding is 
the original proprietor or war is, then present native feeling attaches 
little weight to the claims of the others, i. e., the adhsdli or sdnjhi. 

It presumes that the proprietor admitted him of his own free will 
to the partnership, and can dissolve it when he hkes. If, however, 
it could be proved in any case that both parties’ interest in the land 
began at the same or nearly the same time, that, for instance, one 
of them got a lease of fields from the State, and immediately 
associated the other with himself, then the feeling would be in 
favour of making both parties proprietors, or at least of declaring 
the partnership indissoluble, except by mutual consent. Again, when 
the adhsdli cultivates, his rights as a tenant may be very strong, 
though as adhsdli he holds at will. The claims of such a tenant are, 
in practice, considered strong ; the fact that the proprietor conceded 
so much is proof presumptive that the tenant helped him through 
difficulties which might have cost him his land, or that at least great 
inducements were held out to induce the tenant to settle down. 

The number of sdnjhiddrs and adhsdliddrs is getting less daily. 

The names of many were struck out in the recent Settlement in 
accordance with the terms under which they held, while others have 
been made proprietors or occupancy tenants of part of the land they 
cultivate. The cases of those that remain will be determined on 
their respective merits. 

(S). Collection of Land Revenue under Native Rule. 

The Eajas collected the land rent or revenue in various ways* Modes of 
In the unirrigated tracts the commonest way was to appraise for coiiectiBgtho 
each harvest the actual produce, and then either to collect theEaja’s i^tnne^^and 
share in kind, or, more commonly, to convert it into cash at rates 
somewhat above price current. The Kaja’s share was a half i^g™*i^'nd°or 
on good land; two-fifths, third, or even a fourth, on inferior 
lands. This share was called sat and the other, or cultivator’s 
share, was in some places in a rhyming way called haraL 
The ' sat was also commonly caU^ the hdhimi hissa or 
nder’s share, and though Government now takes no share of the 
grain, the name is stiU used in dealings between present proprietors 
and their tenants. For instance, where a proprietor and tenant 
cultivate a field in common, in dividing the produce a half or third 
will be put aside as the sat or the hdkimi hism, mid the rest (w. 
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the Icarai) divided on the nnmher of ploughs furnished by the two 
parties. The rents on crops other than grain, such aa sugarcane, 
tobacco, safflov'er, &c., vrere usually (not always) collect^ as in 
other parts of India, not by share of produce, but in cash at rates 
per area of crop fixed for each tract. The patehes of land irrigated 
from small streams which are found here and there in the driest 
parts of the hills, paid sometimes by share of produce, sometimes in 
cash, at sums fixed for each field or at fixed rates per area. 

This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in umr- 
ri gated tracts ; but in many places, when the average value of the 
collections had lieen ascertain^ and little room remained for increase, 
a cash Jarnti or rental was assessed, which continued without change 
for a length of time, in fact until there were strong grounds for 
increasing or diminishing it. These assessments were not made 
7naii:<au'dr as in the plains, but for each family holding or, in other 
words, the jama or rental was not fixed for the whole viauza in one 
sum, but for each hamlet or homestead {(jrdon, Idrh, or bdsd). The 
fixed rental covered the fields in cultivation only ; if a hew field was 
added to the holding from the waste, it Avas assessed, and the rental 
to that extent increased. In tahila Ramgarh there prevailed atone 
time a peculiar kind of fixed assessment. The fields were divided 
into three classes, and assessed in fixed quantities of grain according 
to class ; this grain was not actually collected, but was converted 
every year into cash at rates a little above price current. 


In some tracts a more artificial system prevailed than that of 
simply assessing the holding of each family. In place thereof the 
fields were grouped into arbitrary divisions or allotments, presumed 
to be of about ecpral rental one with another. This was, no doubt, 
in the main only an official mode of reckoning, devised to regulate _ 
the demands for rent and service ; but the system has also had a 
considerable effect in shaping the family holdings, which were to 
some extent forced to fit into the allotments, and not allowed to grow 
or expand naturally. The names and natures of these allotments 
varied in different parts of the country ; in Nurpur they were called 
rand, in Raiglri, IMn, in Jaswan and Chanaur Kohasan, hhei'. 
hlier in talulca Jaswan and Chanaur Kohasan were of an average size 
of about sixty ghinnaos. Half abher was called an adheVy a quarter 
a peina. These iahilcas were at one time an imperial demesne, and 
this measure, the hhei', is said to have been invented by Todar Mal> 
the great finance minister of Akbar, probably to f acihtate assessments 
only. Each hlier Avas assessed in cash at Rs. 26, and over and above 
this fixed cash rent a share of the grain was taken, but at lighter 
rates than usual. The size of a family holding varied from a whole 
hhei' ov more down to a half or a quarter. The mnd which was in 
use in most taUiJcas of pargana Nurpur, was a looser measure than 
the bher. The rents of the land were taken, part in grain by share 
of actual produce, and part in cash at fixed rates per vand varying 
from three to five rupees. 
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These cash dues, which were called rangat or hangat, always 
went into the Raja’s treasury ; the grain rents on the other hand 
were almost always commuted for military service being assigned as 
rozar either to the actual landholders, or to an outsider. In the 
former case the landholders furnished one man between them for 
military serw’ce; in the latter the hangat rvas paid to the Rajas, half 
by the outsider (the roz'jdrirdla) and half by the cultivators. In lieu 
of the grain rents of one tanJ the Rsijagot one soldier; or, according 
to another account, in some iajnkax, half a vand went to an infantry 
soldier, and one-and-a-half to a mounted man. The grain rents of 
a great many canch in Nurpur were assigned to Brahman famihes 
in iJhannariii, i.e., for the cause of religion. The khun of taluJca 
Rajgh’i was the same thing as the rand in Nurpur, but the rozgdni'dla, 
or assignee in Rajgiri' got the whole rents of the khun. not merely 
the grain rents, as in the case of the vand. In other unirrigated 
tracts, when the fields were not assorted into cdnd or khun, a part of 
the rents or gi'ain rents were assigned in heu of mihtaay service. 
For instance, in Mangaih and other parts of Goler each family of 
Rajput, Rathi, or Thakar landholders held about eight ghxmdoi of 
land rent free, in lieu of which they had to furnish one man in times 
of peace and two in times of war to attend the Raja. 
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In Kothis Kodh and Sowar, of taluka Bangahal, a system 
prevailed very similar to theKuhi jeiAabandi or division of the fields 
into holdings known as jeolds ; but the name of rand was generally 
used instead of jeola and the rand, does not exactly resemble the Kiilu 
jeola in its constitution.^^^ The gydvii or villages which make up 
the kotlus are scattered hei’e and there at long distances on the 
precipitous sides of the mountains. The houses of the village all 
stand together, and wherever they are at not too great a distance, 
the ground is not too steep, and other circumstances are favourable, 
a part of the slope of the hill is brought into cultivation. These 
patches of cultivation, which are made up of numerous little roughly 
terraced compartments, are called sir. Each household in the village 
has its vand and each vaxul is supposed to have an equal share in 
each sir; and to ensure equality, the share is not taken in the shape 
of one field in each sir, but in several small plots situated in every 
comer of it; when a sir, as was ofteai the case, was injured by a 
landslip, a rush of water or small avalanche of snow, it was the 
custom to re-divide by gAioglu, i.e., lot (cast with marked goats 
droppings). 

These vands were not, as might be presumed, ancestral shares 
like those on which village estates in the plains are commonly heM. 
The people of a viUage are not of one stock, and have come to the 


(1) We have probably in the i-and of Bangahal the primitive t)pe of the 
jeola; the tenure was at one time alike in both countries, and popular in > ''k 

in this poor and remote tract it escaped the modifications at the hands of the 14 l 8 
which it underwent in Kulu. 
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CHAP, village at different times. Under the Rtijas these rands were held 
‘ almost rent free, on condition of furnishing one man per rand, for 
Land military set vice, and are therefore often spoken of by the people as 
evenue. The only item paidAvas a small tribute of grain, which 

Th«^Bangahai vTOut to pi’ovision the local foi’ts. There wore several reasons for 
■ this light assessment. In the first place Bangahal was not a 

hereditary possession of the Kulu Rajas ; if the people had become 
disaffected, the province might easily have been seized by either the 
Mandi oi‘ the Katoch Rajiis ; secondly, the lands Avere poor, and the 
villages were abvays liable to be hariied by raids from Mandi, between 
which State and Kiilu there was almost peipetual Avar ; thirdly, 
besides military service, the people weie constantly impressed to 
carry loads, as the only way to get from Kiilu to Kangra, without 
passing through Mandi, Avas by the Sarrf Pass into Kodh Sowar. 

This round-about and difficult route Avas, in fact, a highAvay in those 
days. The rands were not divided among sons ; the elder sons went 
out into the world, lived for a time by seiwing the Raja, and, in the ^ 
end, Aveve generally provided for by him by grants of other rands, 

AYhich had escheated to the Crown in default of male heirs or 
otherAvise, or by being allowed a share in some neAV settlement in 
the Avaste. The youngest son stayed at home to succeed his father. 

In the time of the Chamba Rajiis the Gaddis, who held land high up 
on the sides of the snoAvy range, Avhere the crops Avere of little value, 
paid in a fashion more like a tax per head than a true land rent. ' ' 
Something of everything AVas taken, some small sums of cash, 
and some measures of grain, a rope, a blanket, some honey, Avild 
herbs, &c. 

Fornu of In the irrigated tracts peculiar measures of forms of holding 
modes^ofeof I’oi' instance in taluka Palam and parts of Rajgiri in the 

lection of east of the Kangi'a Valley the ficlds Were gTouped into 01“ ploughs. 

i u d collection of fields, for the most part in a ring fence, Avas rated 
traote* 38 0116 ha], 01’ Sometime as two hal, or half-a-/(a/. The Avhole plot, 

Lyaii, § 32, or proportionate share of it, formed the holding of one family or 

individual. Often one family or household owned many hals or 
shares of /ia/.s in different places and in two or more mauzds. Again, 
in talulcas Santa and Rihlii, in the Avest of the same valley, the fields 
Avere divided into plots, rated as one or more ghumdo. A hal ought 
to be that amount of land which can be farmed with one plough, 

and a ghumdo is a regular measure like an acre; but in point of fact, 
in this valley there was little or no correspondence, either in size 
or value, between one hal and another, or one ghumdo and the next. 

In the irrigated parts of taluka Bangahal the plots were called Mr 
and rated at so many dharun. A dharun is a measure of seed 
converted into a land-measure according to the amount of seed 
required to sow a plot. 

Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated in hal, 
ghtbmdo, or dharun, had its own separate name and separate rental 
or assessment,— was, in fact, in some degree a little rrnhdl of itself. 
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The assessment was in fixed measures of grain plus some small 
items of cash, and was knoAxn as the vml, or old Taluation. 

It has existed time out of mind without change, though temporary 
remissions were often given in Ijad seasons, or to induce men to 
settle down on deserted holdings. In the Haldtin, or irrigated 
valley of Goler, the rice lands are divided into plots of from five 
to ten ghunido called Icola. Each kola was a malidl of itself, with 
a separate name, and held on shares by men of different families 
who were unconnected Avith regard to their holdings of tifar or 
unirrigated land. The Rajas assigned some share in these kolxs to 
all holders of unirrigated land Avho askefl for it, Avithout much or 
any regard to mav::a boundaries. There were tAvo classes of holds ; 
1st, mndi, to which there were hereditary claimants, or, in the 
language of the country, a vdris or ddircddr; 2nd, icdfir, to 
which there Avere no such claimants. 

These last Avere, doAvn to Setyement, considered free CroAvn 
property, and were leased from year to year. The mudi holds 
generaUy had a fixed cash assessment, the ivdfr holds paid half 
produce into the Raja’s granaries. None of these holds, a few of 
the largest excepted, have been partitioned as yet. All the share- 
holders provide ploughs according to their shares or their ability. 
All the labour is done in common ; and AvheTi the harvest is got in, 
after putting aside from the gross outtui’n enough to meet the 
Government revenue and other expenses, the balance is divided 
upon the ploughs. Often four shai-eholders combine to furnish 
one plough. Each hola has an officer called the ndmeddr, who 
manages t^he cultivation and collects the men and ploughs ; and 
another caUed the handur, whose duty it is to let on the Avater ; 
this last office is held in turn, but the first is generally hereditary. 
The ndmp.ddr gets as a perquisite the head and leg of the goat 
sacrificed at harvest and first ploughing. 

In taluhas Indaura and Khairan of Tahsil Niirpur, the only 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assessment 
existed, and the revenue was collected by share of the actual 
produce of each harvest. 

Everywhere, in irrigated and nnirrigated tracts the regular 
land rents were increased by the addition of numeious extra cesses, 
some of which went to officials, but most into the Ihlja’s treasury. 
They differed in number and amount in each talvha, but were 
generally in the form of percentages in cash or grain. Some of 
the commonest were the jinsdl, or army tax ; the paundah or war 
tax; aurui or a tax to cover the cost of writing auru, i.e., receipts 

(1) They were not measures of weieht but measures of cnpncitr, and ran as follows : 
2 chahdo=l path ; 2 priih=\ thimhi ; 8 ihimbi=l dharun ; 6 dhariin=\ topn. In some 
places fifty i/tt'Ml/i went to tile tnpa In rice measure 1 c/iulido is equal to 2 taclio sers, 
and in paiid.7 measure to 1^ Jcacha ser. In Ban<;alial the assessment bore a proportion 
to the quantity of seed supposed to be required ; for example, sav thntafcfr, or plot of 
an area of two dharun paid a rent of eight or ten dhnrtmoi rice ; then its assessment was 
said to be chanffandi or panckgandi, that is four or fire times the sum of the seed corn. 
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for the revenue; weigh-man’s cess, or money -tester’s cess; 
watchman’s cess ; Jcdnuiu/o-^ or mtilid.-fiVs cess, — a cess to cover the 
cost of conveying the Government grain collections to the State 
granary. Bdillia ov hodh (meaning extra) and Idg are names by 
Extra ceesei. -^liich Some of these extra cesses were known in many parts of 
the country. Some of them survive in dealings between mudfiddrs 
and proprietors, cr proprietors and tenants. 

Deacriptionof In addition to the above-described regidar rents and extra 
or ^ of miscellaneous items were collected in 

neouB revenue the villages, all of which Went by the general namo of /raeu i. 
eoUeael'^'^ There seems to have been a separate staff for the collection of 
these dues under the Rajas. The Sikhs generally faimed the 
banvaziri of a whole pargana or of several talv.kas to one man, 
who sometimes, but not always, Avas also the hdnldr who had the 
collection of the regular land rer^enue. Many items of the hanwaziri 
had no diiect connection Avith the land, and consisted of taxes paid 
by shop-keepers or artizans ; but these classes lived on the Raja’s 
land, got timber and fii'e-AVOod from his forests, and grazed their 
cows and goats on his Avaste. In thcoiy his right to demand taxes 
from them AA’as liased more upon his position as landlord than as 
head of the State. The number and amounts of the items of the 
haiivazi') t differed greatly in diffei'ent falujiux. As an example, we 
may take a list of them for one, viz., Changer Baliyar : — 


CHAP. 

in, c. 

Land 

Eevenue- 


Article or professii'ii assessed. 


Amoont of cliargo 


Remarks. 


Gaddi shepherd's dock 

Gujar herdsman’s buffaloes 
Landholder’s buffalo, cow 


Rs, 2 per 100 head of sheep 
or goats. 

Re. 1 0 0 large baffalo ... 
„ 0 8 0 small do. 

„ 0 4 0 


A woollen choga and a he-goat 
i was also taken from each 
shepherd. 

i Oien aud cows paitl no graz- 
ing tax, apparently on re- 
ligious grounds {^gdi k{pun)^ 
In most talulcas these dues 
were paid in ghi, 

I 

I In some taluJcas these dues 
I were collected not in cash 
i but in kind, that is, each 
I man paid some article of 
1 his own tnanufacture. 

L 


r These are the rates for water- 
mills owned and worked by 
Jhiwars or Kahars, who 
■were professional mil!ei s ; 
T those owned by landltold- 
j era who used to grind corn 
^ for their own consamption 

’ were also taxed, but at 

L lighter rates. 


Julaha or weaver 
Nai or barber 
Dhobi or washerman 
Kumhar or potter 
Lohar or blacksmith 
Tarkhan or carpenter 
Darzi or tailor 
Chamar or tanner 
Karaunk or village watchman ... j 
Barhai or sawyei ... ! 

Lahriura or tax on garden land ! 
Teli or oil-man ... j 

Water-nulls on a river .. ‘ 

Do. on a hill torrent 

Do, on anil rigation canal 


,,012 0 per loom 
„ 0 12 0 per honse 
„ 0 12 0 do. 

„ 0 12 0 do. 

,, 0 12 0 do, 

,, 0 12 0 do. 

„ 0 12 0 do. 

„ 1 0 C or one bide 

„ 1 0 0 

,,0 2 0 per house, 

„ 1 0 0 do. 

„ 0 4 0 ])er press, 

3 maiH'.ds of dour 
14 ditto 

C ditto 
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The above list is taken from a report made out bj an old 
official of the talnka, but it is probably not exhaustive, for in 
reports for other talukas many other items are entered such as — 

Es. a. p. , Ks, a. p. 

Yaba or pony ... 0 8 0 per head. Sunar or "oklsmith ... 0 3 0 per house. 

Shop-keeper ... 1 0 0 to 0-2-0 per shi.p. ^ B-arhai or drummer ... 1 0 0 do. 

Lilari or dyer ... 0 3 0 per house. i Dumna or basket-maker 0 3 0 do. 

Monopolies for the sale of intoxicating drugs, for distilling 

spirits or keeping a gambling-house, Avere granted for talukas or 

single villages, and the contract money formed items of the 
la)aoaziri revenue ; so also the right to collect and sell the fruit of 
certain forest trees Avas leased from year to year. Even fruit trees, 
in cultivated lands Avere not exempt ; for example, the fruit of 
certain valuable harlt trees so situated Avas ahvays sold to the 
highest bidder, and mango trees Avere taxed in some talukas, the 
tax going by the name of atrhdkari. The Eajas claimed a share 
of the honey from the oAvners of bee-hives, the best part of the 
timber of a tree felled or IdoAAm doAvn in a man’s field, any laige 
fish caught in his Aveir or fish-trap, or the best hav'k caught in the 
nets spread in the forests. On the day of the Sairi festival (1st 
Baisakh), Avhich ansAvers to our NeAV Year’s Day, the AAffiole 
community of each village offered uazars to the Ihija, the landholders 
sending baskets of fruit or A^egetables, the shop-keepers articles 
of their stores, and the artizans articles of their manufacture. 
The hakim, or headman of the village, Avent Avith a folloAving, 
and presented these gifts Avith an offering in cash of his OAvn. He 
also made presents to the icazrr and kdnuugo, and received presents 
himself from his constituents. 

Under Ranjft Singh’s rule, first Desa Singh Majtthia, and 
after him his son Lehna Singh, held charge in the capacity of 
ndziin or governor of the hill teri’itoiy betAveen the rivers Ravi 
and Sutlej. Neither of these, hoAvever, i-esided permanently in 
the District, but carried on the administration through agents 
(kdrddrs) appointed in the panjana toAvns. Once a year the ndzim, 
or a superior agent appointed by him for the purpose, made a 
tour of the District, taking the accounts and heai-ing and redressing 
complaints. The ndzim was not only entrusted Avith the entire 
receipts from his territory, but he Avas likeAvise responsible for all 
disbursements ; the fiscal, military and mi.scellaneous charges Avere 
all paid by hi.s authority out of the gross income. There was no 
stated time for rendering those accounts to the State, — sometimes 
two and three years AVould be allowed to elapse before' he was 
called upon to give an explanation e.f his steward-ship. But he was 
obliged to be ahvays prepared to give up his papers and to pay 
the balance whenever the GoAmrument might demand an adjust- 
ment. Sardar Lehna Singh enjoys a good reputation in the hills ; 
he was a mild and lenient goAmrnor ; his periodical Ausits were not 
made the pretence for oppressing and plundering the people ; he 
maintained a friendly and generous intercourse with the deposed 
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Sikh admi- 
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hill chiefs, and contributed by his conciliatory manners to alleviate 
their fallen position. At the same time he is held in favourable 
recollection by the peasantiy ; his assessments -were moderate for 
a native system, and although he did not possess that force of 
character to keep his agents under proper control, yet he never 
himself oppressed, nor willingly countenanced oppression in 
others. 

Over every pargana or ancient division of the country was 
appointed a 'kdrddr who derived his appointment from the ndzim. 
There was no fixed scale of salary for the remuneration of these 
officers. Sometimes they undertook the farm of their several 
jurisdictions, guaranteeing to pay a certain annual revenue to the 
ndzim, and taking their chance of remunei'ation in the profits 
and opportunities for extortion which their position conferred 
upon them. In snch a case, the kdrJdr hold himself responsible 
for all the collections and disbursements ; he was bound to realize 
all the revenue, to discharge the cost of all establishments, 
and to pay the surplus balance at the end of the year into 
the Governor’s treasury ; the people were literally made over for a 
given period to his mercy, and his rapacity was limited only by his 
disci'etion. This system, however, was not genei'aUy followed. It 
prevailed chiefly in pargana Haripur, where the vigorous, not to say 
contumacious, character of the people served as a restraint upon the 
license of the kdrddr. In most cases the kdrddr received a personal 
salary of 700 rupees or 1,000 rupees a year from the State. He 
was allowed also a small estabhshment, who were paid in the same 
way from the public funds. To each kdrddr there was usually 
attached a writer or assistant and twenty or thirsty sepoys. The 
kdrddr was not generally a long incumbent. Instances have occurred, 
as that of Boghii Shah at Kangra, where the kdrddr has held his 
position for fifteen or twenty years ; but he was a personal favourite 
with Lehna Singh, and owed this protracted tenure to his support. 
As a rule a kdrddr seldom stayed more than three years. He 
obtained his office probably by the payment of a large propitiatory 
bribe, and the same agency by which he had succeeded in ousting 
his predecessor was opened to others to be directed against himself ; 
occasionally also the people would repair in formidable bodies to 
Lahore and obtain the removal of an obnoxious kdrddr ; so that, 
partly from the venality of the Government, and partly frotif the 
effect of their own vices, they seldom held their office long. The 
kdrddr was a judicial as well as fiscal officer, and was responsible 
for the peace and security of his jurisdiction as well as for the 
realization of the revenue. But of course his fiscal duties were the 
most important. Corrupt judgments or an inefficient police were evils 
which might be overlooked, even supposing they excited attention ; 
but a kdrddr in default was an offender almost beyond the hope of 
pardon. His chief business, therefore, was to collect revenue, and 
his daily routine of duty was to provide for the proper cultivation 
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of the land, to encourage the flag^ng husbandman, and to replace, 
if possible, the deserter. His energies were entirely directed towards 
extending the agricultural resources of the District, and the problem 
of his life was to maintain cultivation at the highest possible level 
and at the same time to keep the cultivator at the lowest point of 
depression. 

Under native government in the highly irrigated valleys of this 
District the Government dues have from time immemoi'ial been levied 
in kind. The produce is certain and regular, being independent of 
the caprice of the seasons. In the Kangra Valley the proportion of 
grain received by the State had been found thiough a series of years 
to vary so little that a fixed measure of produce both for the autumn 
and spiing harvests was imposed upon every field, and gi-aduaUy 
became a permanent assessment. This practice had been in vogue 
for ages before the Sikh conquest, and was probably devised by one 
of the earlier Hindu princes : its antiquity is so remote that the 
people are ignorant of the author. For eveiy field in the vaUey 
there is a fixed amount of produce payable to Government ; and so 
carefully and equitably was this valuation made, and so ancient are 
the landmarks that constitute each field, that this elaborate 
assessment has lasted without a single instance of failure up to the 
present day, being still, even under the cash assessments of the 
British Settlement, the standard of distribution of the revenue 
burden among individual cultivators^ The Sikhs found this system 
in force on their conquest of the country, and they did not subvert 
it. In every village of the valley thei’e was a kuthi or grmnary, 
where the produce was carried and stored ; and as the chief staple 
of the valley is a fine description of rice which, Peshawar excepted, 
is grown in no other locality of the Punjab, the Government had 
no difirculty in disposing of the grain. Regularly every year the 
merchants would come up from the plains below and carry off the 
rice. So profitable was the trade, that the kdrddrs themselves not 
unfr'equently speculated on their owrr account, and exported the 
rice of the valley, bringing back, on their return, the r‘ock salt of 
the Pind Dadan Khan mines. 

The system above described was confined entirely to the Kangra 
Valley. The valley of Harrpur, rvhich also possesses the means of 
abundant irrigation, was usually leased out to farmers, who took 
their rents by division of the crops, paying a fixed annual sum in 
money to the Government kdrdar. In other tahihis, such as Indaura 
and Khairan, the resident chaudhris secured the lease in their own 
names ; they too levied their dues in kind, paying a money assess- 
ment to the State. In the upland paiTs of the District, destitute of 
artificial aid and dependent for their crops upon the periodical rains, 
the assessment was always in money. The kdrddr was too well 
aware of the vicissitudes of the seasons to place his faith on the 
actual results of cultivation. Every village, therefore, was assessed 
at a fixed money demand, called the ayin, which under ordinary 
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circumstarices was maintained unaltered for many years, imtil, indeed, 
the reclamation of new land, or the deterioration of tlie village 
resoiirces, had made the burden unequal. It was obtained by estimat- 
ing the value at pi'evailing rates of the gross yield of a village in a 
favourable year, and assuming half tbe amount as the Government 
demand. 

In excess of the rerenue, the kdrddr levied auiio/iiain the rupee 
as kharach, or contingencies. This Avas not repaid to the village 
officials but appropriated partly to his OAVn expenses and partly to 
Government. The I'epresentative of the village either engaged for 
the farm of his village, and obtained in this A’,'iso a precarious profit, 
or else he Avas authorized to levy a certain percentage on the Govern- 
ment revenue. The collections under the Sikh system Avero always 
in advance of the haivest. The spring demand commenced in 
Naurdtrd, which usually falls about the end of March. The autumn 
revenue was realized in September, and frecpently remitted to tbe 
Xdzitn by the Vascru festival, or end of Octobei-. The money Avas 
advanced, on the security of the coming crop, by capitalists Avho could 
dictate their OAVn terms ; and thus the people were depriA^ed of the 
legitimate fruits of their industry. Remissions were occasionally 
given under the authority of Lelma Singh. During the later days 
of the Sikhs these remissions frequently recurred, and Avei'e an absolute 
surrender of the I'eveiiue, and not merely suspensions to be subse- 
quently realized. 




Such was the outline of the Sikh system of i“OA’'enue as followed | 
in the hills. As a general rule, the demand Avas calculated at the rate 
of half the gross produce, and this propoition was frequently exceeded 
by the imposition of other cesses, and the bur dens of the people were 
as heavy as they could bear. A Aative Collectoi', however’, knoAving 
that indiscriminate seA^ei’ity is sui’e to entail eveirtual loss, is too 
discreet to ruin his tenants. Short of this he will proceed to any 
length and will take all he can Avithout eirdangering the security of 
the future. His policy is to leaA'e ncthing brrt a bare subsistence to 
the cultivator of the soil, and Avith this priirciple as his rule of practice 
all his assessments are moulded. By gradual experieirce the cap- 
abilities of oA'ciy A^illage AVere asceihained, aird the demand became 
stationary at the hig’hest sum that could bo paid AVrthout causing 
positHe deterioration. Instances of exemption AVei'e I’are, as iir the 
hills, personal interest had little opportunity to counterbalance the 
cupidity of the kdi'ddr, inhabited by a race possessing no sympathy 
with the Sikhs. The burden, as a rule, was borne by” all alike, heavy ^ i 
indeed according to just and liberal principles, but stiU imp^-tially . ‘ 

distributed. • 

{c.)— British Settlement. ^ 


... Tte following histo, 7 of tho Land Eevenue Settlemont nnder' the 
Biyish Govemment down to the l»ginning of the last settlement is 
taken from Mr. Anderson’s Settlement Report, §§ 13— 
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On annexation in 1846, a summary settlement for three years was 
made by Mr. John Lawrence, Commissioner of the Jnllundur Doab, and 
Lieutenant L ake. Assistant Commissioner. This was based entirely on the 
Sikh rent roll, with a reduction of 10 per cent., and the abolition of all 
cesses except the lambarddrs’ amd patwAris’ fees amounting to 7A percent., 
and a road cess of 1 per cent. In Kangra, where the revenue had been 
paid in kind, it was converted into cash at favourable rates. 

Mr. Barnes found that in spite of the reduction allowed, the demand 
fixed on irrigated land was still too high, even after extension of cultiva- 
tion and immunity from many vexatious imposts. In his regular settlement, 
he gave no reduction or only a nominal reduction in the irrigated part of 
the district, but he imposed no increase. Ho remarked that since the oession 
of the district the prices of grain had been remarkably high, but that the 
market was liable to great vicissitudes, and as the assessment was certainly 
not low he resolved to maintain the totals, but he adjusted and equalized 
the details. On the unirrigated tracts a reduction of 12 per cent, was 
necessary in order to put the revenue on a sound basis to enable the people 
to meet without difficulty the fluctuations inseparable from the cultivation 
of the soil and to pay punctually and regularly the Government demand. 
In Nurpur he allowed 15 per cent., as the summary assessment there was 
higher than elsewhere. The total decrease upon the whole revenue of the 
district was about 9 per cent. I do not attempt to compare the actual 
figures of Mr. Barnes’ settlement with the present assessment; it has 
always been doubtful whether muofis were included or not, and as some 
of these were large the comparison would be deceptive. Moreover, the 
limits of the district have changed and the tahsils have been re-arranged 
since 1850. 


CHAP. 
III. C. 
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Bevenne. 

Summary 

settlement. 


Regular 
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The settlement was announced for twenty years, but was subsequently Period of 
extended to thirty, to expire iu 1879. Mr. Barnes considered it necessary 
to explain why he took eugageinents for so long as twenty years. He 
did not anticipate any extensive reclamation of waste laud, which would 
render a shorter period advisable, and even where there was scope for 
improvements as in Nurpur, Dera and Hamirpur, there was not sufficient 
culturable waste materially to derange tlie village assessments or to 
render a revision necessary before the expiration of the twenty years. 

All culturable spots had been already reclaimed, and nothing was left 
but the precipitous sides of hills, frequently encumbered with forest and 
brushwood, which must first be cleared before the plough could be 
introduced ; and, at the prices of grain then prevailing, no one would 
undertake fro reclaim such lands. The people were anxious for a twenty 
years’ lease, and even while Mr. Barnes wiote the assurance of such leases 
had stimulated agricultural enterprise ; lands were better cultivated and 
made to grow two crops in place of one ; new watei’outs were made and 
crops of a superior quality grown. He anticipated that the additional 
revenue Government might derive from a sliorter period would be more 
than repaid by the increased resources and prosperity of the people. 

Mr. Barnes made no attempt to apply a system of classified rates Mod« of 

nor to ascertain the gross produce and to evolve from it the money 
proportion due as Government revenue. He did not classify soils and tie”ment. 

prepare different I’ates to suit them ; but he fixed a general Ialuh 2 rate 
for irrigated and unirrigat-ed land, and the a.ssessnient of the villages 
iu a taluka were made to revolve as closely as po.ssible round the result 
of these rates as a common centre. He had before him the old Sikh 
jama and the /am« of the summary settlement, and the former collections 
modified by the change of circumstances formed the basis of Ins assess- 
ment. Mr. Lyall wrote that it was iu all but a ft'W_ villages nothing 
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CHAP. moi’e than the old native assessment very slightly modified, and he 
considered it on the whole more equal in its inc-idence than any assessment 
which could be now-a-days made ; the surface of the country is so 
Bevenae. broken, the difference in productiveness of adjoining lands so immense. 

Mode of would never be possible to as=e.'-s a maiiza in the lump ; but Mr. 

asse°sme”t in Barnes had before him the old yawiahandi papers showing separately the 
regular set- demands and collections for each holding or plot, and the demand for 
tlement. ^yiiole manza was merely the sum total of the demands of the holdings. 

When ho gave a reduction, each holding got its ratable share except in 

special cases whore the reduction was divided unequally by a rough 
process of arbitration. Thus, as Mr. Lyall pointed out, the oM family 
holding and field assessment still lived little changed, though disguised, 
by Mr. B.rrnes’ assessments. 

Workingof As to the heavy or light mil ui e of the settlement, there has already 
the regular ^,051, general impression that it was a very light assessment ; but Mr. 
eettlenient. Ly^lPa idea was that it could not bo called light, and that, compared 
with that of many other districts in the Punjab in 1870, it was heavy. 
He believed it a complete fallacy to suppose that Mr. Barnes could have 
safely demanded a higher revenue than he did ; the assessment would 
have broken down in very many places bad not the strain been relieved 
by the rise of prices that began three years after settlement and has 
been maintained ever since. He pointed out that though the rise in 
prices had enabled the people to pay their revenue easily, still the land 
was so sub-divided that any increased profit from the greater value of 
the produce was at once absorbed, and that it would be hardly possible for 
Government at the next settlement to suddenly recover any considerable 
share of the value of the increase ; and Im even went so far as to express a 
doubt as to the policy of doing away with the old fixed grain assessment. 

But whether the assC'Sinent was heavy or light it worked very well 
up to the revised settlement in ISfib-fiO, and also since that time. Jndeeil, 
so far as remissions and suspensions of revenue are concerned, the history 
of this district prior to the recent settlement was almost a blank. The 
revenue has been paid without difficulty ; occasionally small remissions 
have been required in consequence of damage by hail, but even these 
were iusignificant. 

Mr. Lyall sugtjested that on the expiration of the term of settlement 
it would probably be .sufficient to pick out for re-assessment the villages 
in which the cultivated area was known to have largely increased or to 
which new income has accrued, such as the profit of slate quarries, &c. ; 
such would be very few, and on all the rest, if prices continued to rise, 
a uniform increase of say 20 per cent, might be imposed, leaving an 
objecting village the alternative of claiming a reraeasurement and regular 
re-assessment. It is to be remembered that when this suggestion was 
mnde the local rate which lias practically euhauced the Government 
demand by 10 percent, had not been impOfcd. 

Records of Though Mr. Barnes’ assessment worked veil it was very soon dis- 
tte rcgnhr covered that his record of rights was incoinplt te, and it was revis.ed by 
settlement M r. Lyall between 1 8(jt) and 1 hOO. His opei ations weio confined to the 
smlen^en7of Correction and compilation of the old record and did not extend to 
1860-69. re-asses'inent, though in some cases .-is explained in para. 187 of his 
report, they did include a re-distiibotioii of the leveiie.t! already ass-s-ed. 
The only regular settlement, made by Mr. Lvall wa,> that ol the Lambagraoii 
jdt/iV US reported by him in para. 201. It was only a confirmation of the 
existing as.sessment made by Mr. JJa-nes m a .summary proceeding in 
consequence of the quarrels beiweeu the Raja and the landholders j but a 
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complete record of rights was prepared for this jdg'ir for the first time. 
The Rajas of Siba, Goler aud Nadaun objected to the assessment of their 
jdgirs, and it was not until the settlement just completed that these 
three tracts came under regular settlement. 

The settlement expired in 1879, but no steps appear to have been 
taken towards the new ro assessment, until in 1885 the persistent com- 
plaints of the agricnltiir ists of Goler raised the question of a first regular 
settlement of that j'iyir, and this brought forward the larger question 
of a re-set tie me lit of the whole district. 

After various proposals for the new settlement and a good deal 
of discussion (for which see Mr. Anderson’s Report, Sections 18 — 21) 
it was finally decided (by the Government of India jS’otification.s 24 
and 25 of 26th January 1888) that a general re-assessment of 
the land revenue of the Kangra District should be undertaken 
and that records of rights should be prepared for the estates in 
the Goler, Siba and Nadaun jdgirs. In jdgirs, where no 
settlement had as yet been made, the operations were of the nature 
of a first regular settlement ; in the rest of the District they were 
confined to a revision of the assessment based on a careful writing 
up to date of the village papers Avith a consolidation of survey 
numbers : re-measurements were only undertaken when absolutely 
necessary for assessment purposes. 

Blr. O’Brien Avas Deputy Commissioner, and in addition to his 
other duties ho took charge of aud cari-ied thi’ough the settlement. 
The re-assessments \vei‘e sanctioned on Aarrious dates during the 
years 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892. A simultaneous re-assessment 
was carried on in Kulu, Mr. Diack, Assistant Commissioner, 
acting under the control of Mr. O’Brien. The settlement resulted 
in an increase of Rs. 80,000 in Kiingra Pi’oper, and of Rs. 20,000 
in Kulu, the actual total increase of Khalsa Revenue for both 
being Rs. 1,02,805 or 17 per cent, on the foimer demand. Mr. 
O’Brien died in the early part of 1 894, and the concluding oper- 
ations of the settlement Avere carried out by Mr. A. Anderson, 
0. I. E. The three unassessed Avere at the same time carefully 

assessed, and maps and records of rights prepared. 

Tile result of the second reAosed settlement of 1897 was as 

folloAVs ; — 






Old 

New Revesce i.ncluding 

NaZK-AXA AED COVMPTATION. 

Incidence 


Tahsil. 



demand. 

Assigned. 

Khalsa. 

Total. 

per acre of 
cultivation. 

Kangra 

N urpur 

Dera ... 
Hami'rpur 
Palamp ir 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1,60,26; 

1,23.741 

1,18,613 

1,46,881 

1,45,322 

22,093 

16,912 

44,440 

50,152 

43,769 

1,51,135 

1.19,381 

1,32,102 

1,11,730 

1,29,447 

1,74.128 

1,36,293 

1,76,542 

1,61,882 

1,73,261 

2-10-11 

1- 4-2 
1-11-1 
1-1-2 

2- 2-9 


Total 


... 

6,89,823 

1,78,266 

6,43.795 

8,22,061 

1-9-11 
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The cesses liefore the assessment amnmited to alx)nt Rs. 19-8-8 
pel’ cent, of the land reyeniie; the pafirdr cess, ivhich was divided 
among the pahriri:^, the haitJi.'i and the hofu'dlK, varied from 
village to village. 

The ce.sse3 now levied are as under : — 


Local rata ... 
Patuci'ir cess ... 
Ijambarddri ... 


Rs. a. p. 

... 10 6 8 per ceut. on the revenue 

... 5 -3 4 ditto ditto. 

... 5 0 0 ditto ditto. 


Total 20 10 0 


These are not “ village cesses ” as defined in the Land Revenue 
Act, but they have lieen .shoivn in the records as if they were. 
There is no malha in this Di.strict. Any expenditvK’e incurred by 
tbe lambariMj‘.-<, on account of the community, c q., uniform for 
chai(hddy.'<, repairs of liomulaiy pillars, is met from tbe income 
derived from common propeity such as from water-mills, grass in 
closed fore.sts, share of sale-proceeds of trees, new cultivation or 
from rent of common cultivated land. Should there be no such 
common income, the expenditure is bdehhed over the village in 
the usual way. The duos to be paid to the rdjehas or forest 
watchmen are not entered as cesses, but the rdkha is classed as a 
village servant along svith the blacksmith, the carpenter and the 
kohli, who.se remimeration is entered in the Wdjib-ul-Arz. 


(d.) — Jdgiryi. 


Bettlement 
of the Lam- 
bagrioQ 


In a letter, dated 18th Noveml)er 1851, Mr. Barnes reported 
that he had left all the political /dyirddrs to collect according 
to native fa.slnon and ancient custom the ryot.s also to do hegdr 
foi the!!’ chiefs. If complaints Avere made to him of exaction, he 
referied them to the avIio ahvays settled them. He strongly 

opposed the introduction of our revenue system, which had been 

Board of Revenue intimated approval in 
tbeir Secretary’s letter hio. 359, dated 6th April 1852. At the 
Raja s lequest, hoAvever, Mr. Barnes deputed a hdiiungo to prepare 
v,Jclu‘v:at or rent-roll for several of the villages in the Lambagr^on 
gaenr -, no new assessment was made, but the old demand in each 
holding Avas ascertained, and slightly modified where it appeared 
unreasonable. 


Mr. Barnes also interfered to secure from the Eaia some pro-visioi 
for three or four of the leading families of his own clan, such as th. 
Katoch of fohm,, of Driig, Behlana, of Sagur, of Lahat. Thes. 
families had held m past times the whole or part of the imuzas h 
which they noAv reside ^a basi jdgirs from the Ritjas, their kinsmen 
but had lost all when the Sikhs annexed the country. At Mr. Barnes 
mterces^sion, and in gratitude to the leading men of these familiei 

ment^lrL'L our Govern 

ment, Partab Chand granted some of them small jdgirs, and b 
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others he gave a cash lease of the collection of the villages in which 
they resided. The amount of the lease was nearly equal to the value 
of the collections (which were then levied by chakota, i.o., a fixed 
amount in grain and cash on each plot or holding), but the privilege 
was, and is, nevertheless, much valued. 

Partab Chand was careless and pi’odigal, and from time to time 
after the regular settlement complaints of exaction were made 
against his agents. These led to settlement records being prepared 
for two maiaas under orders of the Deputy Commissioner, and, as 
the Raja never exercised any judicial powers, all suits between land- 
holders were heard in the District Court. The Rfija was never made 
a party either to a suit or in the preparation of the record of rights 
of a village, and any rights he may have had beyond those of a mere 
assignee of the revenue were ignored. At the same time he continued 
to assert all the rights which have been described above as belonging 
by custom to a Raja in these hills though he did not dare to enforce 
them except here and there in a modified way, apprehending that 
the communities would win if the dispute came into our Courts. 
The communities had the same idea, but, out of respect for the Raja 
and old custom, were unwilling to oppose him. So long, therefore, 
as he took no moi'e than the customary demand on each holding, 
and respected their claims on the waste lands near their homesteads, 
they allowed him to presei-ve parts of the forests, to make a few 
grants out of the larger wastes for cultivation, to take half produce 
of new alluvial lands in the river bed, to collect fees from shepherds 
and herdsmen and from village artizans,*’' and to cut a tree or two 
in their fields with leave asked when he wanted timber. In short, 
a very loose and vague constitution existed marking a period of 
transition in which the Raja, though far fallen from his original 
estate, and rapidly approaching the level of a mere jdijirddr, still 
retained some vestiges of his former sovereignty. 

Raja Partab Chand died shortly before settlement was com- 
menced, leaving an infant son to succeed him. The estate was under 
the Court of Wards, and Mr. Lyall was directed by Government to 
make a settlement Avhich should disturb existing arrangements as 
little as possible. Bad feeling existed between the rdni or queen- 
mother and the sulxirdinate jdrjirddrs (her brothers-in-laAV and 
husband’s other widows) ; also between her and the leading Katoch 
families, who had dared to show disapproval of some of her proceed- 
ings, and feared with reason that she rvould cancel their leases and 
resume their rent-free grants if she had the power. The rdm and 
some of the subordinate jdgirddr<s also had long-standing quarrels 

(1) In the j igir sanaii, part of the revenue assigned (fis. 1,000) is termed banwaziri 
revenue. This term would include these fees, which the Raja may therefore be said 
to have had fuM authority to demand, particularly as the Hoard of Revenue had 
approved of his ^ing left to collect according to old custom and native fashion ; but 
his authority to levy hanimziri was from the first questioned by the people of 
several disa&cted villages, who argued that it had been disallowed by Governmeiit 
in the jagir as well as in the rest of the country. They refused to pay, and frhg 
seems to have feared the result of applying to the Utstrict authorities. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Hevenae- 

Settlement of 
the Lambs* 
griioD jdgfr. 
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CHAP- with some villages which had been recalcitrant for some years ; and 

II^C. yiiiages held on lease by the Katoch families there were 

Land ^uan’els between them and the other landholders. All these factions 
Revenue- -^yq^q i^gnt on turning the settlement to their own advantage, and 
Settlement ot resolved to claim ever;^hing and admit nothing. On behalf of the 
young Baja it was urged that he was proprietor, and the members 
of the village communities merely tenants ; that he could take his 
rent in grain if he liked, and also demand shares of fruit, timber and 
other produce ; that he could at any time resume the jdgirs of his 
family, and the leases or petty assignments granted to members of 
the clan or others. In reply, the communities asserted that they 
were full proprietors, and the Raja only jagirddr. Ag ain, the 
subordinate jagirddrs and lessees of villages, while supporting the 
Raja’s claims with respect to the ordinary landholders, asserted that 
the Riija’s rights having been permanently transferred to them, they 
were proprietors in his place. 

After enquiry Mr. Lyall declared that the Raja was taluhddr or 
superior propiietor both of waste and arable lands, and the holders 
of land in the villages subordinate proprietors of their own holdings, 
and joint-owners of the village waste ; that by custom waste could 
not be broken up for cultivation without a grant from the Raja, but 
that the Rija could not make such grants without consent of the 
villagers, except in certain forest lands or nagJtan, which were 
separately demarcated as his full property ; that the Katoch lessees 
of rillages were not superior proprietors in place of the Raja, but 
mere lessees of certain rights of his. Mr. Lyall refrained from 
giving any decision with regard to the tenn or conditions of assign- 
ments of the revenue, great or small, or of the leases of villages. To 
declare that they were held in perpetuity would have weakened the 
Raja’s influence; and, moreover, Govenuner.t, in its Secretary’s letter 
Ko. 659, dated 25th August 1862, had decided not to interfere 
between these Rajas and holders of subordinate grants in their jdgirs 
except in very special cases. IMr. Lyall, however, records his opinion 
that “ the Rija or his successors should not be allowed to resume 
the afore-mentioned leases of collections and small Jdgirs which Raja 
Paidab Chand, at Mr. Baines’ suggestion, gave to certain Katoch 
famihes. Both Mr. Baraes and the Raja, without doubt, intended 
that the aiTangements should be of a permanent character.” During 
the last Settlement (1893) the rights of the Raja, his sub-proprietors 
and tenants were more fully ascertained and settled and little cause 
of friction now remains, except between the Raja and his Katoch 
relations and mndfiddrs. The Raja has been held to be superior 
proprietor of all land in his jdgir and has been granted a taluhddri 
allowance of 15 per cent, on the assigned revenue as a mark of his 
status. A more important right is that of succession in his capacity 
of dJa-mdhk to the lands of any adun-hid/iJc who dies without heirs 
On the other hand aU payments in grain or kind due from the sub- 
propnetors have been commuted into cash, and definitely fixed 
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The Raja has been recorded sole owner of all waste land and forest jjj'.S' 

growth, subject to the rights of user of the sub-proprietors and _J_ ‘ 

tenants. The Baja, alone of all the jdgircldrs or village communities 
of the Kangra District, owns the forest trees in the waste land, this 
right having been by inadvertence conferred upon him by Goyem- ^ttiement of 
ment m the nrst ]agvf settlement. graon jojfr. 

The income of the Raja according to the present settlement is 
Rs. 39,614, of which Rs. 34,628 are assigned revenue and the 
balance Rs. 4,986 taluhddri allowance : this latter includes all dues, 
such as banwaziri, begdr, &c., formerly levied by the Raja. 


The state of affairs detailed above as having prevailed in the Settlement of 
Lambagraon jdgir at the time of the revised settlement, may be 
taken as having applied more or less to the remaining three large Siba jdgCrs. 
jdgirs of NMaun, Goler and DMa Siba up to the commencement 
of Mr. O’Brien’s settlement or until the year 1890. Summary 
settlement of a kind had indeed been madeinDada Siba in 1881-82, 
but in Nadaun and Goler nothing had been attempted : there was no 
assessment, no record of rights, no maps and no pafivdns, and the 
relation between the Rajas and the villagers had in all three jdgirs 
become greatly strained. 


Now a complete settlement has been made and the rights of all 
have been ascertained and recorded, and all viUage matters, more or 
less, assimilated to those of Government villages. The Rajas have 
been decided to be superior proprietors of all cultivated land and 
sole proprietors of all waste land, none of which can be broken up 
without their permission : they receive a allowance of 17‘65 

per cent. (Nadaun), 20 per cent. (Goler) and 20 per cent. (Dada 
Siba). All revenue is now payable in cash, and all dues are included 
in the talukddri allowances. A few disputes still occur, regarding 
water-mills, royalties on cultivated ground, &c., but they are not of 
very serious importance. 


Though the Rajas have been held to be owners of the waste. 
Government has retained its ownership of the trees and all forest 
produce, and the jdgirddr>i, in so far as they manage the forests, are 
held to be only agents of the Forest Department. 


Ii} Kotlehr, there has never been any opportiuiity for differ- Kotiohrjasfr. 
ences : the jdgir now held by the Raja was at 6i-st granted in the 
Hoshiarpur District and was not transferred to this District until 
the time of the revised settlement (1867). As the villages of the 
jdgir had been regularly settled by Mi'. Biiines, and the people 


(1) With fo tin* tliree nthor |)olilio:il jrigir^. Siha, Goler, Nfidauii, the 

Finaiif'i.'il CommiH'-ioner. in his No. H'Jlo, dated -4th July 1860, agreed that it was 
not advisable (o extend ."^eltlement oiierati.ms t» them. They have all since been 
brought under Settlement. 

(-’) Only tv^o et-lHles are now under the Court of Wards, ri:., those of Mian Dalgit 
Chand of Lambagraon, and Baja Kiighiiath Singh ol Goler. That of Goler i.s heavily 
encumbered. The rule of primogeniture has been applied to Oder under Act of 
1900, by run;ab Goieinrnent Gazette Notification No. 653, dated 3rd of July 1901. 
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recorded as full proprietors, the Kaja is only the assignee of the 
land revenue, and has no proprietary rights. 

Besides the jdgirs in Kangra Proper there is the Waziri Rdpi 
jdgtr in Kulu and the jdgir Icothis of Kolong, Gumrang and Gondla 
in Lahul -which are described in Part II, Chapters III and V, and 
Part III, Chapters III and V. 

Jdgirs, mudiis and rent-free grants . — Between annexation and 
the regular settlement, assignments to the amount of Rs. 68,104 
were reserved, including the jdgir of Rs. 33,000 enjoyed by the 
rebel Chief Raja Parmodh 8ingh. Korivithstanding this, at the 
regular settlement, the revenue of about a fourth of the area of 
the whole District was still alienated, and was estimated by Mr. 
Barnes at Rs. 2,05,553, of which political jdgirs in perpetuity 
accounted for Rs. 1,12,072, and religious grants in perpetuity for 
Rs. 9,036. The lands which had been held under former Govern- 
ments subject to any condition of service, militaiy or otherwise, 
were released for the life of the incumbents at a commutation fixed 
at one-fourth of the assessed revenue ; their value amounted at the 
regular settlement to Rs. 7,330. Between the regular and first 
revised settlements, the total revenue alienated had decreased from 
Rs. 2,05,553 to Rs. 1,80,054. In the interval between the prepara- 
tion of the two statements Sardar Lehna Singh’s jdgir of Rs. 19,000, 
some other smaller and many petty rent-free holdings had 
been resumed ; and, on the other hand, lands had been assigned in 
jdgir to Raja HanuduUa Khan Rajauri, to Raja Jaswant Singh pf 
Niirpur, to Raja Rampal of Kotlehr, and to Wazir Goshaon of 
Mandi. Of these the first two have been commuted for cash pen- 
sions of Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 8,000, respectively. The total assigned 
revenue now amounts to Rs. 1,78,266. 


rentS’and! u rent-free land may be divided into two classes : first. 

Class I. those held by Brahmans, Rajputs, and Mahajans ; these Avere ordi- 
narily granted as a favour to men of respectability who held no 
land, and wanted a place to settle upon, and a garden or small field 
or two to help to fill the pot. S^nd, those held by artizan or 
labouring families, granted originally to induce the holders to settle 
down, and on condition of performance of some occasional service. 

Lyaii, § 36. The Upper classes, as a rale, only held land rent-free. The Jaikaria 
Rajputs, who were the descendants of cadets of the families of the 
Rajas, and the Br.ihmans of the first class, who kept up pretensions 
to sanctity and book learning, could not touch a plough Avithout 
losing caste, and some other families, Avho Avere hereditary servants 
of the Rajas, would have thought themselves degraded by doiiiff so 
The Ritjas alienated the rents of a very great deal of land to these 
tamilies, or to Hmdu temples ; in dharmarfh to the Brahmans or 
temples ; and in rozgdr or jdgir to the Riijputs and others. The 
<^arnmrth or religious grants were aU assignments in neruetuitv 
The Rajputs and others generally held two kinds of c^rants— a fr^ 
grant in perpetuity near their homes, knoAVu as their 6 is /Jay iV, and 
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other grants, in lieu of military or civil service, varying in size 
according to their grade or favour at court. These mndfiddrs and 
jdjirddr.-i assiimed xeiy nearly the position of landlords towards the 
cultivators on their grants ; they were in place of the Raja, who, 
as already shown, was much more of a landlord than any Govern- 
ment ever was in the plains. The Rajas raiely interfered on behalf 
of the cultivators, who often abandoned their lands, or, if they 
hxTiig on, were degraded into mere tenants-at-will, unless they came 
of a well-bom ancl numerous family strong enough to hold their 
own. The Sikhs, as they occupied the country, resumed nearly all 
the grants held by the Rajprits, or by the hereditary seiwants of the 
Rxijfis, but generally allowed them to engage for the revenue on 
somewhat favouralde terms where they AVere willing to do so, which 
was by no means ahvays the case. At the regular settlement 
persons Avho had in this Avay been paying the revenue Avere ahvays 
held to have a better claim to the title of proprietors than the culti- 
Aaxtors ; and the first connection Avith their lands of a good number 
of the present roAtenue-paying holders might be traced to a rent-free 
grant to some ancestors. 


CHAP. 

IllrC. 

Land 

Revenue- 

Tenures of 
rent-free land 
Class I. 


Ldhris are peculiar to the hills; almost all houses, Avhether the 
owner is otheiwise a landoAvner or not, have a small patch of land Lyaii, $ 37. 
within their enclosure, Avdiich is used as a fioAver or A^egetable garden, 
and called the lahri, or more precisely, the lahru ><(>>rdi'U. The 
whole site of the house and gaiden is called the laJiri bd-n. These 
little gardens did not exceed a fexv poles in area as a rule ; but 
sometimes in the case of poor Rajputs or Brahmans, not landholder.s 
or Jdjirddr.^, or in the case of iitahdjanx and others, respectable 
merchants or shopkeepers, the lahri was considerably bigger, and 
was rather a hd>ii inadji than a true lahri. But the same name Avas 
also applied to the one or tAvo small fields (often standing apart from 
the houses) Avhich were geneiully held by the kainins, or families of 
loAV caste, who suppoi'ted themseh^es mainly by handicrafts. These / 

ranged from one or tAvo roods to an acre or an acre and-a-half in / 

extent, and Axere Arsed for grain as Avell as garden crops. The , 

holders did serwice in lieu of paying rent : in a feAV cases where the 
lahris were large, the seiAuce Avas regular; as, for example, in the 
case of the Chamars in some parts of Gclei', Avho had to cut grass 
for the Raja’s horses; but generally Avhen the ldhris Avere small, it 
Avas irregular, and amounted oidy to the liability to work for a spell 
without pay if required. These Jnh rt-^, of all kinds, Avere not charged 
Avith rent in the same AA^ay as the landholdei’’s fields, but were not 
ahvays held free. In many fahikd.'i at least they were charged with 
a cess known as lahvidiia, at the rate of one rupee per Idhri or even 
one rupee per kandl. Whether all classes of lahri'i were charged 
Avith this cess is not qiiite clear. Rruljably there AA^as no imiversal 
rule of practice, but the Jcaniiits no doubt paid the cess for^ seasons 
in Avhich they had not had to Avork without pay for the Raja. But 
wherever the lahridna cess did exist, it was remitted by our 
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in^C ' Government at regular settlement, being treated as one of the 

— ' abirdbs or extra dues, which, under our system of revenue, must be 
Eer^ue. I’elinquisbed. According to that same revenue system, however, the 
Class II should either have been brought at once on to the Itheiccit or 

ZcOir^fs! ’ rent-roll, or treated as rent-free grants, and the grant, after the 
usual investigation, confirmed or resumed. But with regard to the 
small size and partly ornamental character of the majority of Idhns, 
neither of these courses was followed. The question as to the 
proper mode of treating them was raised in 1853-54 during the 
enquiry into rent-free tenures, and it was held that they might be 
considered to be ahddi land, or land under houses, and therefore not 
chargeable Avith land revenue. The Idhns are not entered at all in 
the village settlement records (with the exception perhaps of a few 
of the larger service Idhns, and they appear only in the fard 
lakhirdj ) ; but in his Settlement Report Mr. Barnes mentions them, 
and calls them v^illage service lands held by artizans and servants. 
It may be obseived that he does not say to whom the service was 
due, or of whom the lands Avere held ; the fact is that they Avere not 
Adllage service lands in the ordinary sense ; the holders were bound 
to service to the State or Raja only, and held their lands of him. Of 
course they worked for the neighbouring landholders, and got paid, 
sometimes in fixed grain fees at harvest, sometimes in grain, accord- 
ing to work done ; but they did not in any way hold their Idhrts of 
them, and the connection of employer and workman between the 
peasants and artizans was not a village institution but a family one ; 
different families employed different artizans, some of whom were 
often residents of another village. 


A general re-investigation of rent-free holdings Avas made 

during the first revision of 
settlement, and some, 
Avhich were of more than 
one acre in extent, or which 
were not really attached 
to houses, were summarily 
resumed or reported for 
orders. The rest were re- 
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leased for term of settlement. The statement in the margin wiU 
show their number and amount as then determined. 

gpeciaiorders Sir James Lyall as Lieutenant-Governor laid down in 1890 the 
Mtoldnradsi following principles for the treatment at the second revision of Settlement 
free grants, described in paragraph 70 of his Settlement Report. He 

rliiected that the munfin of class I, r;iz., those held by Brahmans, Illjputsand 
Mahajans, should be again releesed for the term of settlement, except 

(1) where they had passed away entirely from the family of the 
original grantees by sale or otherwise ; or. 


Anderson 

S. iJ., § 120, 


(2) where they had entirely lost the character of Idhri basis and 
become ordinary cultivated land not specially attached to a 
house or homestead j 
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but even where the second exception applied, the grants should not always CHAP, 
be resumed, for instance, in cases where the plot was held by a family of C- 

Rajputs or Brahmans of good caste to whom it was granted revenue-free LaM 

^ the Rajas more as bad mudfi than as Idhri bast (see paragraph 37 of Beveuae. 
Mr. LyalPs Settlement Report). As regards Idhri basis coming under 
class II, that is, those held by artizan or labouring families. Sir James 
Lyall considered that where the cultivated area was simply a small plot fre°grants”* 
of garden land attached to a house, it should be disregarded and lumped Anderson, 
with the area of the site as part of the miuhai or unassessed area, and that *■’ § 
in^ other cases of this class the cultivated area should be thrown into the 
malguzdri rahha and be assessed in the bdchh unless the Wiewalddrs wished to 
exclude it. It was pointed out that as begdr had been abolished there was 
no special reason for continuing the exemption from the assessment of these 
holdings which were commonly granted, originally, in connection with 
begar^ service to the Rdjas in the way of supplying wood and grass. In 
carrying out these orders Mr. O’Brien included in the register of grants to 
be continued many of the small patches attached to houses occupied by 
artizans and others of low caste. The Financial Commissioner pointed out 
that these grants might have been included in the village site as minhdi and 
left^ nnassessed ; but as the holders probably valued the distinction of 
having a separately recorded mudfi, he recommended that these grants to 
artizans should be sanctioned, and sanction was accorded. The grants of 
Khatris and Suds had been resumed on the grounds that the orders of Sir 
James Lyall covered the continuance of the Idhri bd.sis only to Brahmans, 

Rajpdts, and MahAjans, but on a petition presented to the Lieutenant- 
Governor the rule applicable to MahAjans was extended to Khatris and 
Suds, and the resumed Idhri bdsis were re-granted for the term of settle- 
ment. The usual enquiries were made in regard to all other mudfis and 
they were resumed where necessary. 

In directing the resumption of the small revenue-free grants held by 
artizan and labouring families, which bad originally been granted in con- 
sideration of begdr service to be rendered to the Rajas, Sir James Lyall 
suggested that, in connection with the recent abolition of heydr and the 
difficulties consequently felt in Kangra and Kulu in supplying wood, grass, 

&c., for travellers at encamping-grounds, arrangements should be made in 
settlement to assign indms of the value of from Ks. 24 to Rs. 48 per annum 
according to the character of the encamping-ground. These indms were 
to be enjoyed by a man of the village who would contract to keep stores of 
grass and wood, and to provide milk and other necessaries, to be sold to 
travellers at rates fixed from time to time by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Sir James Lyall considered that some such assistance by way of indms from 
the State was necessary and justifiable in a hill district like Kangra, and 
such indms have been granted in Khngra. 

Many of the mudfiddrs had been receiving their dues in kind since the 
first Settlement ; some of them had been shown as owners, some as superior reranna from 
proprietors and some only as mere In the case of owners no kindtociih. 

changes were necessary, but in other cases a general order was given 
that the settlement should be made in cash with the owners, and the 
mudfiddrs now receive only the revenue assigned. It is very probable that 
where the mudfidar was shown as superior proprietor he has not got any 
taluhddri allowance, as the procedure laid down in Section 146 of the Land 
Revenue Act was not always observed. In the case of some larger 
mudfiddrs or jdgirddrs the conversion of revenue in kind into revenue in 
cash has caused great loss, for instance, in the case of the Chaudhri of 
tadaura, Sir James Lyall in the memorandum of matters discussed 
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Dharmsala, in March 1890, expressed the view that many of these old 
mnnjidars deserved confideration and should receive it, and at that time 
Mr. O’Brien thought that ir. maiiy cas^s the existing .‘ettlement might be 
maintained. But difficultie'i were found to exist and all revenue in kind 
was converted in^^• .-avenue in cash, (hough, under Section 48 (2) of the 
Land Ecvenue Acr, revenue may be taken in kind or in cash as the Local 
Government may direct. 


Section D- — Miscellaneous Revenue- 

The central distilleiy at Kangra was closed on Jnly 31 st, 1003. 
Liquor is to be obtained in future from Sujau]nir and Amritsar. 
There are outstills at Hamirpur aud Sultiinpur. Liihul and Spiti 
are beyond the reach of the Excise administration and no attempt 
is made at present to regulate the local traffic. 

S/O' is brewed and consumed witliont any resti’iction throughout 
the district. Liigrt is popular in Knlu and IVdampur. Some 38 
shops are licensed to sell it in these two tahsil.s, the licenses being put 
lip to auction annually. In Kiiln any agriculturist can obtain a 
license to brew htgri for his own consumption. Tho licenso costs two 
annas and the apjdication beais an anna stamj). It has to bo renewed 
annually. A list of tlio sho})3 licensed to sell country spirit Avill bo 
found in dable 41 of Part B. Three licenses baye been granted for 
the sale of imported spirits. 

Tho poppy is cultivated thronghoiit tho Knln Suli-division for 
Me mannfa.ctnre of opium, but its cnlth'ation is forbidden in Kangra 
Proper. Evoi'y cultivator in Knlu^ias bis patch of poppy Avliicb 
pays his le'V'enue. d’he cultivation is constant and does not vary 
Avith the price of wheat as it does in the plains. A certain quantity 
of opium is exported to Hoshiarpiir, and opium for homo consumption 
n Te-impoi'ted. I’he avoi-age ai-oa tor the last five years 

(1898— 190o) \nulor poppy has been 1,736 acres and the outturn 200 
maunds. femiiggling goes on to a considerable extent, small quanti- 
ties of opium lieing secretly imported from ]\Iundi, Kabliir, Chamba, 

flTlQ Sllkt't. 

Hemp gioAVs wild in the jungles of the Ioav bills and is cultivated 
in the higher tracts of Knlu. Ro}ie is made from the fihie Avhile the 
leaves are used in the ordinary Avay to mako hJtaivj, and finally the 
seeds of this useful plant are mixed Avith parched Avheat to add a 
flavour. 


The main rente for the imiiort of charas into Northern India 
passes through tho district. Traders go up from Iloshiarpnr as soon 
as the passes are open in the spring — over the Dulchi Pass into Knlu 
and thence over the Rohtang into Lahul, and thence on to Leh and 
Yarkand, taking AVith them English piece-goods which thev barter 

the passes are cb.^cd in the autumn, 
of the Avarehonse at bnltanpiir, Imt it is little used. Most 

ot tho .ha, as consumed m the district is re-impqi'ted from Hoshiarpur. 
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On the subject of income-tax, Mr. J. Coldstream, I.C.S., writes 
as follows; — 

“ There aiu no largo trade centres in the Kangra District, the 
largest towns, Kiingra, Dhaimsala and Aiirpur each containing less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. Indeed there are very few liaahds of any sort, 
the majority of the “ towns ” consisting of scattered hamlets. Conse- 
quently there is a striking altscnce of wealthy traders, and the special 
features of the income-tax assessments are the small number of 
assessees and the large proportion assessed undei' Class I. (In this 
disti'ict incomes are assessed under Part I and Part IV of the Act 
only.) Thus, though the district is the largest in the Province in 
point of area, ar.d stands ninth on the list in order of population, the 
amount of the tax collected under the Income Tax Act is less than 
in any othei district, except iMianwali and Dera Ghazi Khan. Thus, 
again, the peicentage of tlie whole amount paid by assessees under 
Class I in 1902-1908 was 38. This is more than, double the percentage 
for the Province as a tvhole (10 in 1901-1902). Considerably more 
than half of the tax-payers in the district fall into the lowest class 
(55 per cent, in 1901-02). Moreover, Avhile the provincial figures 
show a steady deciease in the shaie paid by assessees of this class 
the statistics of this district shotv no such tendency, Ijut rather one 
in the reverse direction. Dining the last three years the proportion 
has risen from 30 per cent. (1900-1901) to 83 per cent. (1902-1903). 
The amount of tax realised yeai- liy year does not fluctuate abnor- 
mally, that is to say, the absolute fluctuations are slight, but the total 
of the tax collected in the district is so small that the addition or with- 
drawal of a feAV assessees may cause a comparath^ely large variation 
in the amount. OAving to the unusually large proportion of small 
assessments, the exemption of incomes under Es. 1,000 Avill affect this 
district more than any other. In 1902-08 out of a total number of 
994 assessees, 740 were assessed on incomes under Es. 1,000, and 
assessees undei Classes I and II paid Es. 8,039 out of a total income- 
tax of Es. 10,704. Thus the proposed exemption of incomes under 
Es. 1,000 Avill reduce the number of assessees in this district by 75 
per cent, and Avill reduce the amount realised by nearly one-half.” 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes. The distribution of the 
income-tax collected in certain years betAVeen toAVus of over, and 
viEages of under, 5,000 souls is shoAvn beloAA’ : — 


Kuinber of assessees 

Amouub of tax, rupees 

1890-01. 

1 ISOS 09. 

j 1890-00. 

1900-01. 

. 1 i 

■£ 1 tc 

r ^ 

c i p 

32* 

O 

c- 

03 

O 

a 

O 1 

H i 

Villages, 

Towus, 

A''iUugeB. 

lls' 51/ 

1 l,00.5j 7,312 

1 

iog! 

.1,430! 

i 

726 

[12,615 

i 

174 

4,iir 

778 

12,248 

■187 

4,123^ 

814 

14,803 


Bnt the numbers affected by these taxes are small. 
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Section £.— Local and Mnnicipal- 

The District Board, constituted under Act XX of 1883, con- 
sists of 37 members, 25 elected and 12 nominated. Of these 12, 4 
are nominated by Govemment, while the following 8 sit ex-officio : 
the Deputy Commissioner (as President), the CiTil Surgeon, the 
Eevenue Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Kulu, the Tahsildar, Kulu, and the Xaib-Tahsildar, 

Sard], the District Inspector of Schools and the Executive Bngi- ^ 
neer.‘*^> The ferries, rest-houses, encamping grounds and cattle- 
pounds of the district have been made over to the District Board, 
together with certain nazul properties. 

The existence of a non-ofiBcial European community with 
vested interests in the soil, and adequate representation on the 
District Board, gives to that body both an importance and a 
stimulus which are lacking in other districts ; and in 1903-04 there 
were 8 European members of the Board. There are five Local 
Boards — Kangra composed of 15 members, 10 elected and 5 nomi- -yr 
nated; Xdrpur and Hamirpur each having 19, 13 elected and 6 nomi- 
nated ; Dera Gopipur has 24, 16 elected and 8 nominated; and 
Palampur 16, 11 elected and 5 nominated— each under the ex-officio 
presidency of the Tahsildar. The income of the District ^ard 
amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 1,20,700, the chief source being the 
local rate (Rs, 10-6-8 per cent on the Land Revenue) of which 
four-fifths are credited to the District Fund. Other important items ' 
of receipts were : Civil works, Rs. 20,231 ; Miscellaneous, Rs. 9,750 ; 
Education, Rs. 5,163 ; Fines on stray cattle, Rs. 3,122 ; Medical, 

Rs. 2,346. The incidence of taxation per head of population was 

annas 1-8. The expenditure during 
Unnieipali. Office Establiehment ... 5,169 190o-04 amounted to Rs. 1,45,224 aS 

tiei. Education marginally detailed. The Kangra Dis- 

Public Works charges ... 39,830 tnct contains three Municipal towns— 

Contritations 39,W9 DhaiTOSala, Kangra and Niirpur, and an 

account of these municipahties will 
be found in Chap. IV under each of the towns concerned. The 
two latter are of the 2nd Class, and each has a Committee of 
6 elected and 3 nominated members. The 2nd Class Munici- 
palities of Jawala Mukhi, Haripur, and Sujanpur Tira, were 
abohshed in 1 888. 


Section F.— Public Works- 

The Kangra District, including Kuld, forms, as noted above, 
a division of the Pubhc Works Department in the Ambala Circle. 
The principal works in its charge are the main lines of communica- 
tion, i.e., the Kangra Valley Cart Road from Pathankot to Baij 

(*5) The five Tahsildars of Kangra Proper sit on the District Board ai delegate* 
from tbeirreapeetiT* Local Board<- 


cSap. 
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Nath which brings down the hill products to Pathdnkot, and 
the Hoshiarpur-Dharmsala (Dharmsak to Bharwam) Boad, with ’ 

the Lohri-Sultanpur and the Lahul Eoads in Kulu. The Tahsil 
buildings on these lines of communications, as well as the Civil 
Courts at headquarters, are also maintained by the Public Works 
Department. The outlying Tahsil buildings, so far as they were 
maintained by the District Board, have since April 1905 al^ been 
taken over by the Public Works Department. No irrigation works 
V are maintained by Government in this district. 


Section G.— Amy. 

The only Military Station is the Cantonment of Dharms^, 
where the two Battalions of the 1st Gurkha Rifles are stationed. 
Formerly the 1st Battalion had their lines in the Lower Cantonment 
at the foot of the East spur of the Dharmsala hUl, while the 2nd 
was placed high up on the Western spur; but in 1894-95 the 1st 
Battalion was, on account of the unhealthiness of the Lower Can- 
tonment, moved up to the Western spur, taking possession of the 
barracks and ground until then occupied by a convalescent detach- 
ment of the European regiment at Jullundur : since then no European 
detachment has been sent there for the hot season. The Lower 
Cantonment is now unoccupied, except by residents of the Old Pension 
Lines and the remains of the bazar, and part of the land has been 
made over to the Forest Department as a grass and wood reserve. 

The Fort of Kangra, at a distance of 11 miles to the south, was 
formerly garrisoned by a detachment of the 1st Gurkhas, but it has 
now been made over to the P. W. D. The Cantonments and troops 
are under the command of the General Officer Commanding the 
Lahore District. 

On the subject of Recruiting, Major A. Cadell, 38th Dogras, 
writes : — 

" The 2nd (or HiU) Sikh Infantry, P.F.F., was raised at Kangra, 
in 1846, and was composed entirely of Dogras. In 1849, on the 
formation of the Punjab Frontier Force, Squadrons and Companies 
of Dogras were formed in each Regiment. On the outbreak of the 
Mutiny, Maharaja Gulab Singh sent a Jammu Contingent of Dogras 
to aid in the siege of Delhi, where it rendered excellent service. 
Since then the military value of the Dogra has gradually been 
recognized to such an extent that, in addition to the three class Regi- 
ments of Dogras (the 37th, 38th and 41st), there are now distribute 
throughout the Indian Army Dogras to the number of 9 Squadrons 
of Cavalry and 39 Companies of Infantry. The term Dogra, a cor- 
ruption of the Dekhani name for mountain, is now generally applied 
to the Rajputs, Rathis, Thakurs and Brahmans who inhabit the hilly 
tracts of Kangra, Jammu, Hoshiarpur and portions of Simla, 
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Gnrdlspur and Sialkot. By far the greater proportion of men y 
enlisted as Dognls are obtained from the Kangra District, which 
supplies about 70 per cent, of all the Dogras in the Indian Army. 

The classe.s of Dogras enlisted for the Aative Army are — Brahmans 
(cultivators only), Rajpiits, and Ratln's (inclnding Thakurs). 

“ Up till quite recently the Brahman has been enlisted in limited 
numbers only, OAving to his rejratation for intrigue. Lately, however, 
the experiment of hatnug class companies of Brahmans has been 
tried and the result should proam satisfactory. As a, rule they are of * 
finer physique than tlie Raj[)iit and they have produced many soldiers 
of the finest type. If care I )e taken to enlist men from the cultivating 
classes only, and if those enlisted are kept in class companies, the 
Dogra Brahman should make (piite as good a soldier as the Dogra 
Rajput. 

“ The bulk of Dogras in the Xati^'c Army are composed of Rajputs 
and Rathis. Rathis object to the name and invariably stylo themsehms 
Ihijputs. The line of demarcation betAvecn them and second class ^ 
Rajputs is very indefinite, and the ranks of the former are constantly 
being increased by defections from the Rijpiits. The old distinction 
of those who ploughed and those Avho did ]iot has practically dis- 
appeared, as thei'e are now ferv Rajpiits or even IMians, rvho have not 
taken to ploughing. There are prol)ably more Rathis than Rajputs 
in Military SeiAuce, no distinction being made betrveen them, .except 
that, Avhen possible, the majority of the Commissioned and Non- 
Commissioned grades are held by Miiins or higher class Rajputs. 

“ On enlistment the physique of Dogrsri is generally poor, but a 
few months in the ranks makes a complete change in thorn, and they 
soon become strong and hardy and fit for any kind of service or 
hardship. As soldiers Dogias are lightly thought very highly of and 
their staunchness and steadiness can be alisolutely relied on and has 
been frequently proved on active service. They are docile and ^ 

tractable and are easier to manage than any other class enlisted in 
India. In Cantonments they are particular about their feeding and 
drinking arrangements, and it is as Avell to give in to them in this 
respect. On active service, hoAvever, they give no trouble of any kind, 
they all mess together whatever their class. Brahman, Riijput or 
Rath], and they readily adapt themselves to circumstances and ivill, 
if occasion requires, discai-d their copper drinking Amssels for goat 
skin pakhdls . 

“The Dogra has no prejudice against Milit.iry service; on the 
contrary it is sought after to such an extent that men returnino- from 
leave or furlough usually take one or two cand'dates for enlistment 
with them and class Reg-iments and others Avhicli have established a 
connection in the district practically do their own recruitino- Avithout 
the aid of recruiting parties.” ^ 
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Section H — Police and Jails* 

The District Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the 
Deputy Inspector General of the Lahore Circle. The thdnis or 
subordinate police jurisdictions, and the chanhis or police outposts are 
distributed as follows : — Tahsil Kulu. — Thana Sultanpur, T ab a il 
Saraj. — Thana Ban jar. Tahsil Kangra. — Thanas Kangra, Dharmsala 
and Shahpur : Chauki Ranital. Tahsil Hamirpur. — Thanas 
Hamirpur, Sujanpur and Barsar. Tahsil Dera. — Thanas Dera, Jawala 
Mukhi and Haripur. Tahsil Niirpur. — Thanas Niirpur, Kotla 
andSurarwan. Tahsil Palampiir — Thana Palampur, Chauki Bhawarna. 
There is a cattle-pound at each tlidnd and at the Bhawama and Ranital 
outposts and at Paprola in Palampur Tahsil. 

There are no trackers or mounted police. The most difficult 
thdnd to manage is Palampur on account of its large area and 
population. The thanas are not well divided, some being too large, 
and some too small, and some have villages belonging to two or more 
Tahsils. Many of the zails are situated partly in one thana and 
partly in others. The large area and the fact that the Mandi State 
lies between Kangra Proper and the Kulu Sub-division cause 
difficulties in management especially as the resei ve at headquarters 
is insufficient. Escort duty over prisoners has lately become very 
heavy owing to the substitution of a Lock-up for a Jail at Dharmsala. 
The classes enlisted are chiefly Rajpiits, Jats and Briihjnans. There 
are now 312 Hindus and 91 Muhammadans in the force. 

There is no criminal tribe settled in the district, biit gangs of 
Bangalis, a wandering criminal tribe, are always to be found in the 
district. They travel to and from the adjoining British Districts and 
Native States. A careful inquiry into their antecedents and present 
mode of life made in 1883 showed that the Bangalis of Kangra have a 
tradition that several generations ago their ancestors came to this 
district from Bengal; their occupation was begging and snake- 
charming, and there can be no doubt that they are tribally connected 
with the Bengahs of the plains, with whom they have constant 
communication. They gain a living by begging, by exhibiting snakes, 
and by petty pilfering from houses, and more especially from fields. 
They are said to be very expert and daring burglars. They live in 
reed huts by the wayside, or in any convenient spot that takes their 
fancy. They never remain long in one place, and can pack up and 
march off on the shortest notice, carrying their huts and property on 
donkeys. They are filthy in their habits, and hunt and eat the most 
repulsive of wild animals. They prostitute their women. In some 
parts of the district they are employed to catch porcupines, which 
are most destructive to gardens. They believe in Lakh Data, to whose 
shrine, in Dhaunkal near Wazirabad, they make pilgrimages, and also 
propitiate the local deities. They are said to speak a kind of thieves’ 
language understood only by themselves, but the Superintendent of 
PoUce could not extrj^qt any speoitnens of it from them. They are a 
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source of great annoyance to the settled population, besides inflicting 
considerable losses by a regular system of petty thefts. 

In addition to the I’egular police, the village cliavladdrs (styM 
locally hahcdl or Jcaraunk) form a body of raral police. They are paid 
Rs. 0 and in many instances Rs. 4 per mensem collected from the 
inhabitants in accordance with the provisions of the Punjab Laws Act. 
The following is from Barnes’ Settlement Report, Section 411 : — 

“Throughout the hills there is a rude system of village police, one of 
the ancient institutions of the people. The incumbents are called batwdls 
or karaunks. The office is considered hereditary, and all the members of 
the family adopt the name. They intermarry among themselves, and 
constitute, in fact, a separate race, just as the sonar or any other profes- 
sional caste. They are remunerated by a fixed proportion of grain upon 
every house, generally five seers (standard weight), and they also receive 
certain fees and perquisites at harvest time, and on festive occasions, such 
as births and marriages, within their jurisdiction. The houses of the 
peasantry are so scattered, and crime generally is so rare, that the duties 
of the village police never include the watch and ward. They are required 
to report the occurrence of dime to the thana and to use their local 
knowledge towards detecting offenders and recovering stolen property. 
But their principal business remains, as heretofore, to collect porters and 
supplies for travellers, and to discharge any particular duty which the 
lainbarddr may assigu to them. In every village there are one or more of 
these useful functionaries, according to the size of the area and the amount 
of the general income. L have maintained this class even to their names, 
just as I found them. In some villages I modified the duties and increased 
the emoluments to suit our mode of procedure, but I took care to disturb 
as little as possible existing arrangements. This village police is exceed- 
ingly popular and efficient. There is no man more alert, more useful, or 
more ubiquitous than the humble batwdl. He is always ready to escort 
the traveller to the halting place, to relieve his coolies, to point out the 
ford, and to give any local informatiou required of him. Among the 
villagers themselves he is a man of some importance. His call for labour, 
either for public or private purposes, cannot be evaded. He summons and 
leads them to the repair of a canal, or as beaters for a battue ; and he tells 
them off, without respect of persons, to the less agreeable duty of begdr or 
porter labour. In some very few instances, where there was a sufficient 
number of shops, I appointed a chaukiddr for their protection ; but his 
wages are entirely paid by the shop-keepers, and the agricultural classes 
have only to maintain their hereditary butwdl. 


Jail. The Lock-up at headquarters contains accommodation for 69 

plrfs prisoners. The old Jail luis been dismantled, as owing to landslips 

' it was in an unsafe condition. A site for a new Jad has not yet 

been selected. 


Section I- — Education- 

Sdacation. There is a High School at Palampur, Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
tt»d“o 2 o/ron Schools at Kangra and Nurpur, Vernacular Middle Schools atSuj^n- 
B, pur, Sultanpur and HMaun, while the 37 Primary Schools are divided 

among the tahsils as follows : — Kangra 6, Palampur 9, Dera 8, 
Nurpur 7, Hamxrpur 5, Kulu and Banjar 2. 
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The High School at Pdlampur was founded in 1868 by the 
amalgamation of the Anglo- Vernacular Schools of Pahr and Salyana. — ' 
After working as a Middle School until 1891 it was raised to the Education, 
status of a High School. The original school building built in 1868 
was extended in 1883 at a cost of Es. 8,000 by the liberality of His 
Highness, the late Eaja Vijai Sain of Mandi. It is a substantial and 
convenient building. The staff consists of six English and six Ver- 
nacular teachers with one Gymnastic instructor. The expenses are 
met at present from District Funds. 

Attached to the school is a large Boarding-house with 70 or 80 
boys. Sir James Lyall, once Deputy Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer of the district, founded five scholarships at the school for 
Kajpnt, Kanet, and Gaddi boys. 

The old town school at Niirpur is situated in a portion of the 
fort said to have been built by the Empress Nurjahan. When Niirpur 
was a flourishing town of 12,000 souls (about 1860-1870), its school 
was the first in the district ; but since the decline of the town the 
chief place has been taken by the Palampur school. The Niirpur 
staff consists of eight teachers and a Gymnastic instructor. There 
is a Boarding-house, built in 1883, Avhich now holds 35 boys. 

The Church i\Iission School at Kiingra is the oldest institution 
in the district. It was founded in 1854 by Mr. Merk Avith 30 or 
40 boys. The building Avas extended in 1896. The school is at 
present an Anglo- Vernacular Middle School, but High School classes 
have been started Avith a \ievr to raising it to the status of a High 
School. The Boarding-house dates from 1881, but the present 
building was completed, in 1901 at a cost of Rs. 1,000 on the site of 
the old Kiingra Tahsil. The school costs the Mission Rs. 1,300 
annually, Avhilc the District Boaixl gives a grant of Rs. 128, the 
Kiingra Municipality Rs. 226, and Provincial Funds Rs. 676, Fees 
realise Rs. 1,300. 

There are four zaminddri schools, intended specially for the 
sons of agriculturists. Two of these are in Kulu. Two Anglo- 
Vernacular Primary Schools exist in Dharmsiila, one managed by 
the Church Missionary Society and one by the Ary a Samaj. Each 
receives Es. 100 annually from the Municipality. Female educa- 
tion is backward. There are no indigenous schools for girls, the 
seven controlled schools are situated at Nagrota, Haripur, Niidaun, 

Nurpur, Gangtha, Indaura and Kotla. 

There is an Aided Primary School at Kyelang in Lahul and a 
small Mission School, managed by the Moravian Mission, at Nirm 
and in Saraj. The schools of the district are under the Inspector of 
the JuUundur Circle. 
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chaj. ' Section J. — Medical- 

, There are dispensaries at Kangra, Nurpur, Palampur, Knlu, 

Dharmsala (two), Jawala Mtikhi, Hamirpiir and Banjther under the 
General ad- general coutrol of the Civil Surgeon. That at Kulu is under a Native 
Assistant Surgeon, the others under Hospital Assistants. ^ The 
Taiu 53 of dispensary at Palampur is in the charge of a Military Assistant 
Part B. Surgeon ; since his appointment the dispensary has becorne very 
Dharmeaia popular. Theie is also a leper asylum at Dharmsala established in 
LeperAsyiam. X857 in Colonel Lake’s time for a small number of lepers. It is 
supported by the interest of a fund raised by Colonel Lake and by 
District Funds. It is situated about a mile below the Icotwdli hdzdv. 
There are tivo b'rracics, divided into 23 rooms. Food, &c., is 
sanctioned at Rs. 3 e.;ch from a provincial grant. 

There is a Medical Mission at Kyelang in Lahul supported by the 
Moravian Mission. About 300 out-})atients wore treated duringlOOl. 
The District Board gives Rs. 100 per annum as a grant-in-aid. 
There is an itinerating medical missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society in the district Avith headquarters at Dharmsala, There 
is no Lady Duflerin Fund Hospital in this district. 

The popular treatment is chiefly carried out by Baids, whose 
phaimacopoeia consists lai’gely of croton seeds, mercury and arsenic. 
Vei-y little surgery is practised, scarification, counter-irritants and 
leeches are the only operations Avhich might be called surgery. 
Fevers and injuries in villages are usually treated by incantations 
and prayers. 

Vaccination. Vaccinatiou is only compulsory Avithin the Dharmsala Munici- 
labie 5-1. paiity. The district is, hoAvever, the best vaccinated district in the 
Punjab. Vaccination is mostly peiiormed direct from buffalo calves, 
except in Kulu, Avhere vaseline vaccine paste, obtained from Govern- 
ment dep6ts, is chiefly used. Inoculation for small-pox is only 
practised in the village of Jalaii, Hamirpur Tahsil, by some inocula- 
tors of the Sounkala caste, Avho reside there. 



CHAPTER lY.-PLACES OF INTEREST, 


BaIJNaTH. 

Baijnatli (the ancient Kira-grama) is a village situated on the 
Palampur-Kiilu Bnad, 11 miles east of Balampur. Population (1901) 
6,555. Two Hindu temples hereJae^ inscriptions in the ancient 
Sarada character, dated .^T)j^804^, which give the pedigree of 
the Bajanakas or princes of Kira-grama, who were kinsmen and 
feudatories of the kings of Jalandhara or Trigarta. 

Ep. Indica, I, pp. 97-119. Ep. Indioa J. E. A. S , 1903, p. 16, notea. 

BaNGaHAL. 

Bangahal is a remote canton of the outer Himalaya lying 
between Kangra Proper and the outlying sub-division of Kulu in 
32° 15' to 32° 29' N. and 76° 49' to 76° 55' E. The Dhaola Dhar 
divides the canton into two main valleys, the northern of which 
is called Bara or Greater Bangahal, and the southern Chhota or 
Lesser Bangahal. The former, with an area of 290 square miles, 
contains but a single village, with a few Kanet families, lying 
8,500 feet above sea-level. The river Ravi has its source in this 
valley and is a considerable stream before it issues into the State 
of Chamba. The mountains rise steeply from its banks into 
peaks of 17,000 and even 20,000 feet, covered with glaciers and 
perpetual snow. The lower ravines contain much pine forest, 
and the upper slopes afford grazing for large flocks. Chhota 
Bangahal is again divided by a range, 10,000 feet in height, into 
two glens. In the eastern, which contains 18 scattered hamlets of 
Kanets and Daghis, rises the U1 river, and the western, known 
as Bir Bangahal, resembles the higher valleys of Kangra Proper. 

Chaei. 

Chari is a village near Kot Kangra. In 1854 the foundations 
of a temple with an inscribed pedestal (since lost) were discovered 
here. The inscription contained the formula of the Buddhist faith, 
and from the figures of seven boars carved in the front of the 
pedestal it appeared that the statue to which it belonged was that 
of the Tantric goddess Vajravarahi. (Archaeological Survey 
Reports V, p. 177). 

Deea Gopipub. 

Dera Gopipur is a Tahsil lying between 31° 40' and 32° 80' N. 
and 75° 55' and 76° 32' E., with an area of 516 square miles. Its 
population was 125,536 in 1901 as against 125,512 in 1891. It 
contains 145 villages including Dera Gopipur, the tahsfl head- 
quarters, Haripur and Jawala Mukhi, and the land revenue 
ncluding cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Rs, 2,11,000. 


CHAP. IV. 

Baijoith. 


Bangibal. 


Chari. 


Dera Gopipur 
Tahail. 
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DSABMSi(LA. 

Dharmsala is a hill station, a municipality of the first class, and 
the administrative headquarters of the district. Dharmsala lies 
on a spur of the Dhaola Dhar, 11 miles north-east of Kangra, in 
the midst of wild and picturesque scenery. Latitude 32° 15' 42 
North, longitude 76° 22' 46" East. Population in 1901, 6,971 (4,755 
males and 2,216 females). Of these, 3,683 were enumerated in 
cantonments. It originally formed a subsidiary cantonment for 
the troops stationed at Kangra. and was first occupied as a station 
in 1849, when a site was required for a cantonment to accommo^te 
a Native Regiment which was at the time being raised in the 
district. The fort at Kangra was fully occupied by its garrison ; 
the high groimd around it scarcely afforded sufficient space for the 
requirements of the civil station ; while the low ground of the 
Surrounding valleys would have been, unhealthy. , A site for the 
cantonment was, therefore, found on the slopes of the Dhaola Dhar, 
in a plot of waste land, upon which stood an old Hindu sanctuary, 
or dharmsdl, whence the name adopted for the new cantonment. 
The civil authorities of the district, following the example of the 
Regimental Officers, and attracted by the advantages of climate and 
scenery, built themselves houses in the neighbourhood of the can- 
tonment ; and in March 1855, the new station was formally recognised 
as the headquarters of the district. At this time it contained, 
besides the cantonment buildings and bazar, only some seven or eight 
European houses, of which about one-half were situated at a higher 
elevation on the Bhagsii hill.*’> At the present day the upper part of 
the station, which ranges to a height of about 6,000 feet, contains 
the European houses, the Station Church and the Officers’ Mess and 
lines of the 1st Gurkhas, together with the Public Gardens, Post 
Office and two bazars, the Forsythganj and McLeodganj. The 
Public Offices, a bazar, and a few European houses make up the 
lower station which goes as low as 4,500 feet. The 1st Battalion of 
the 1st Gurkhas used to be stationed here, but were moved to the 
upper station in 1894-95 (see Chap. Ill, Sec. G., p. 243). The 
upper and lower stations are connected by numerous roads, one of 
which, at a gentle gradient and passable by carts, is five and-a-half 
miles in length. The other roads are steep paths down the hill-side. 
In the upper station are three level roads cut in parallel lines along 
the side of the hill, the lowest of which, called the Mall, is about two 
miles in length, and is terminated one way by the Public Gardens 
and the Gurkha Mess and the other way by the McLeodganj bazar, 
so called in honour of the late Sir D. McLeod, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province. It is connected with the upper roads 
by paths, most of which are steep ascents, against the face of the 
hill. The Public Gardens, which are laid out with much taste in 
lawns and terraces, contain a valuable collection of indigenous and 


O) In 1870 there were thirty-nine only. 
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imported trees and shrubs and are over-looked by the assembly 
rooms, a handsome building comprising a pubhc hall, a hbrary and 
reading room, and a bilhard-room. Tie Church is beautifully 
situated in a recess of the mountain. The churchyard contai n^s a 
monument erected to the memory of Lord Elgin, who died lere in 
1^63. Immediately above the station rises a hill, known as Dharm- 
kot, the summit of which is a favourite resort. There are also some 
picturesque waterfalls within a walk at Bhagsu Nath. At a greater 
distance, but still within reach of an excursion from Dharmsala, are 
several places of interest in the higher hiUs, of which the most 
notable is the Kareri Lake, 10,000 feet above the sea. 

The elevation of the principal points 
is given in the margin. 

The scenery of Dharmsala is pecu" 
liarly grand. The station occupies a spur 
of the Dhaola Dhar itself, and is well 
wooded with oak and other forest trees. 
Above it the pine-clad moimtainside 
towers toward the loftier peaks, which, 
covered for half the year with snow, 
stand out jagged and scarred against 
tie sky. ]^low, in perfect contrast, lies 
the luxuriant Kangra Valley, green with 
rice-fi^ds, a picture of rural quiet. 
Of the station itself, perhaps the best view is to be obtained from 
the Mess House. Much has been done of late years to render 
Dharmsala more accessible. Cart roads connect it with the plains 
via Hoshiarpur on the south and via Pathankot on the west ; 
there is a Tonga service from Pathankot and a Telegraph line 
connects Dharmsala and Palampur with Amritsar and Lahore. The 
rainfall at Dharmsala is very heavy, and the atmosphere is pecu- 
liarly damp during the three months of the rainy season. The 
average annual rainfall is officially returned as 148 inches, by 
far the highest figure reached at any point of observation in the 
Province. In January, February, and March also, storms are very 
frequent. Trade is confined to the supply of n^essaries for the 
European residents. Government officials and their servants. The 
Dal fair is held at the Dal Lake, close to cantonment, in September, 
and is largely attended by the Gaddis and other Hindus. The 
famous temple of Bhagsu Nath is two miles to the east of the 


(1) Another and more valuable collection of Himalayan and other trees is to be feund 
. in the garden of Cedar Hall estate, once the property of the late Sir Donald McLeod 

1 and now owned by H. H. the Rija of Kapurthala, the principal features of which 

are a plantation of deodar (Cedrvs deodara) and many species of imported European 

Ban (Quercus incana) The Chil{Pinw hngi/olia) and rhi^odendron are the 
prominent trees. The undergrowth is rich in flowering shrubs, among which 
barberry tEerSeris mdgarU), daphne (D. Canna-binaajadD.eleotdea} and the creeping 
rose iBoaa Moichata) are conspicnoos. 


Sadar Baz&r 

Feet, 

4,550 

MoLeodganj 

5,700 

Forsythganj 

5,650 

Church ... ... 

5,630 

Assembly Boom 

5,790 

Old Cantonment 

4,100 

2/lBt Gnrkha Lines 

5,240 

Top of hill north-cast 
of the "Dal" (Survey 
Station) 

7,112 

Deputy Commissioner’s 
Kachery 

4,800 

Mount Vernon 

6,260 

The “ Dal ” (an artificial 
lake) 

6,020 

The Post Office ... 

5,440 
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CH4P. IV. .^.tjation, and Dharmsala itself is known to the natives as Bhagsn. 
Town of Owing to the excessive rainfall Dharmsala has a damp and relaxing 
Dhannuift. climate, and is not a popular hill resort. 

The Dharmsala Municipality is of the 1st class. 


The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-03 
was Rs. 9,659, and the average expenditure Rs. 9,450. The chief 
items of income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows : — 


Income, 

Taxed, and fees at annual fairs 
Municipal property 
Grants and Coutribationa 
Others 


Rs. 

4,995 

1,932 

1,3C3 

1,377 


Expenditure, 
Administration ... 

Public safety 

Public health and conrenience 
Public instruction 
Others ... 


Rs. 

744 

306 

7,925 

182 

429 


Total 


9,667 


Total 


9,686 


Bye-laws, 


The Municipal Committee was re constituted under Act XIII 
of 1884, and election rules published in Ptinjab Government Gazette 
Notification No. 1518, dated 1st October 1885. By this Noti- 
fication it is laid down that the Municipal Committee moy 
consist of nine members, of whom not less than six shall be elected, 
and three “may be appointed by the Local Government, either by 
name or oflBcial designation.” 

The nominated members arc at present appointed ex-officio, 
namely, the District Judge, the Executive Engineer, and the Civil 
Surgeon. Tlie District Judge is ex-ojjicio President of the Committee 
{Punjab Governm*-nt Gazette No. 157, dated 7th April 1900). The 
Committee in 1903-04 consisted of four Europeans and five Natives. 

On reconstitution in 1 884 the Committee framed rules of 
business {Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 392, dated 
28th October 1885), whereby the quorum was fixed at four, includ- 
ing either the President or Vice-President.*') The powers of the 
President are unusually extensive. With him rests the option 
of nominating Sub-Committees for special purposes. He alone can 
sanction prosecutions for breach of Municipal Bye-laws. The powers 
of the Vice-President are purely delegatory, and only exist by the 
permisson of the President, who can vary or cancel them at will. 

The Penal Bye-laws made by the Committee under Sections 119 
and 120 of Act XIII of 1884 came into force at the beginning of 1887 
{Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 809 dated 25th 
November 1886). They are on the usual lines. ’ 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Puniab Government 
Notification No. 478, dated 16th July 1888.*^) 

Building bye-laws were sanctioned {P^mjah Gazette, naffe 1318 
Part III, dated 2nd December 1886; Municip-al Manual na^e 
406) ; Forest Conseiwancy Rules by Government Notification No 
3171, dated 2nd December 1867. 


(1) Uanicipal Manaal, pp. 332-3. ^ 

W Amaading Ho*. 67. dated 8Ut February IMI and 679, dated aetb Norembet 1884. 
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Section 204 of the Municipal Act, giving the Committee CHAP. 17. 
control over disorderly houses, was extended to Dharmsala by Town o* 
Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 254, dated 2nd June DhMmUU. 
1892. 

Further bye-laws were made, modifying and extending the 
first section of the Penal Bye-laws, in 1902 {Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 334, dated 5th July 1902). These regulate 
in considerable detail rates of hii-e for coolies, dandy-bearers, job- 
porters, &c., and impose a license-fee of one rupee on every coolie 
plying for hire within municipal limits. This tax, however, has 
never been enforced. 

In 1867 the Committee made rules for taxation which Taxat on . 
were sanctioned by Government {Punjab Government Gazette 
Notification No. 3178, dated 2nd December 1807). A house-tax, 
shop-tax and taxes on lime, stone and slate quarries were sanctioned. 

Ten years later a water-tax at the rate of Ks. 10 was levied 
on houses of the class used by Europeans for the use of water from 
the irrigation ‘ htl ’ and at the rate of Re. 1 on native houses and 
shops {Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 211, dated the 
31st July 1883). The ground-tax was at the same time fixed at 

1 anna per square yard of area occupied by shops in the bazar. 

Fresh taxes were imposed — Rs. 2 per annum for a license for one 
man to cut wood and grass, 8 annas a head for jhampanis, and 

2 annas a head on every sheep and goat slaughtered within 
municipal limits — by Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 

212, dated 31st July 1883. Menial and domestic servants were 
next taxed at the rate of 8 annas a head {Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No. 170, dated 12th April 1892). 

A conservancy tax had been sanctioned by Government in 
1883. This was replaced by a house-scavenging tax at Rs. 2 per 
cent, on the gross annual rental of all occupied houses {Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 430, dated 20th September 
1900). Lastly dogs came under a yearly tax of one rupee {Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 589, dated 22nd December 
1900). 

Like Dalhousie, Dharmsala levies no octroi. In a hill-station 
the municipal area is so straggling that numex’ous octroi posts are 
needed, and it takes a very heavy trade to ensure a profit. The 
income of the Municipality in 1901-02 was Rs. 9,700, including 
Rs. 4, GOO from taxation. The house-tax is the most profitable, 
bringing in Rs. 2,600, while the conservancy tax and the water- 
rate yield Rs. 800 a piece. 

Besides taxation the only important source of revenue is the 
Municijxal forests which are managed by the Forest Department 
and biing in Rs. 1,400. The Local Funds grant for Medical 
expenditure is Rs. 1,500. Rents bring in Rs. 800, and Medical 
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CHAP. IV- gees Rs. 700. Tte incidence of taxation is very loTf for a Rill 
Town of ftation, only Re. 1-6-4 per head. la 1881-82 the total income 
h»rms4i*. of fhe Municipality -u^as Rs. 4,000, taxation contributing Rs. 2,500, 
"while the incidence was Re. 0-10-7. 

The income of the Committee, 1 hough it has now risen to 
nearly Rs. 10,000, renders largo schemes of public improvement 
impossible without help from outside. Hitherto in fact pubho 
works have been limited to a Zenana Hospital, built by the 
Committee and the District Board together in 1897, to commemo- 
rate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The infectious ward of the 
station hospital was completed at the same time. A scheme for 
tapping the Bhagsii-nath stream and providing the civil station 
with a'permanent water-supply has just received the sanction of 
Government. 

Isormal expenditure includes (1901-02) Hospitals and Di 
pensaries, Rs. :3,000 ; Roads and Conservancy, Rs. 800 each ; and 
Markets, etc., Rs. 500. About Rs. 1,000 is now being spent 
annua.lly on works to prevent the slipping of the hillside, and on 
otlier drainage works. It is to bo noted that in Dharmsala, where 
there is no octroi, administration and collection of income only 
cost Rs. 800 a year. The total expenditure for 1901-02 was 
Rs. 9,000 and the Ralance at the end of the year Rs. 2,000. 

In 1887-88 Dharmsala was one of the three to"wns in the 
Province irhich levied a conservancy tax. Public lighting was 
introduced in August 1896. In 1897-98 sanitation was placed 
directly in the charge of the Civil Surgeon and the arrangements 

■ c made by him are repoi'ted to be excellent. __ 

1 - Hajiiepur. 

Hamfrpnr. Hamirpur is a TahsiT lying between 31° 25' and 31° 58' N. 

and 76° 9' and 70° 44' E., with an area of 601 srpiare miles. It is 
bounded on the soutli by Bilaspur State and on the east by Mandi 
State. Its population was 161,424 in 1901 as against 162,705 in 
1891. It contains 64 villages including Hamirpur, the tahsil 
headquarters, and Sujanpur, and the land revenue including cesses 
amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. l,9o,000, 

Haripur. 

Haripnr. Hai’ipur is situated on the h'ft bank of the Banganga, a 

tributary of the Beas, in latitude 32 2',oi‘th and longitude 76° 15' 
East, it was founded in the thirteenth century liy Hari Chand 
Raja of Kiingra, Avhose brother had succeeded to the throne of 
Kangra on the Raja’s supposed death. Han Chand had ready fallen 
into a dry "well when cut hunting, and when he was extricated 
and heard of his brother s accession he resigned his right and 
founded the town and fort ot Ha,rquir opposite Goler, making it the 
headquarters of a separate principality. The fort of Harinur 
occupies one of the most picturesque situations in the district. 
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Haripur is now only a straggling village and is of no importance. CH4P. IT. 
The Municipal Committee was abolished in 1888. There is a Pohce 
Station, Post Office, Police Rest-house, and School-house. 

Jawalamuehi. 

Jawalamukhi is a famous temple of the goddess Jawalamukhi, JawlWmnfeht, 
“she of the flaming mouth,” (31° 52' X. and 76° 21 E.). It 
lies in the valley of the Beas and is budt over some natural jets of 
combustible gas, believed to be a manifestation of the goddess Devi. 

Another legend avers that the flames proceed from the mouth of the 
demon Jalandhara, the Daitya king whom Siva overwhelmed with 
mountains and Avho gives his name to the Jalandhar (Jullundur) 

Doab. The building is modern, rvith a gilt dome and pi:macles, and 
possesses a beautiful folding door of silver plates, j)resented l)y the 
Sikh Raja Kharak Singh. The adjacent village is siu-rouiided by 
remains which attest its former size and rvealth. 

The interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 3 feet 
deep with a pathway all round. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on a])plying a light the 
gas bursts into a flame. The gas escapes.at several other points 
from the crevices of the Avails of the pit. It collects very sloAvly, 
and the attendant Brahmans, AAdien pilgrims are numerous, keep 
up the flames with gltL There is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiei y mouth of the goddess, Avhose 
headless body is said to be in the temple of BhaAvan. 

The incomes of the temple, Avhich are considei’al)le, l)eloug to 
the Bhojki priests, as to Avhom see Chap. I,. C. At one time the 
Katoch Rajas appear to have appropriated the Avholo oi' the greater 
part of the income ; and under iluhamiuadan rule a poll-tax of one 
anna was levied upon all pilgrims. The number of these in the 
course of the year is very great ; and at the piincipal festwal in 
September — October as many as 50,000 are said to congregate ; 
many coming f’om great (iistanco'^. Another festwal of scarcely 
less impork nee t akes place in March. Six hot mineral springs, 
impregnated Avith common salt and lotlide of potassium, are found 
in the neighbourhood. 

There .s a Police Station, a. Po.-t Office and a School-house at 
JaAralainukhi. A sand, erecred by the Raji of Patiala, is attachc'd 
to the temple, and there are also eight dhaniidlds or sanctuaries 
with rest-houses for truA'cllers. The Municipal Committee Avas 
abolished in 1888 . 


Kangea Tahsil. 


Kangi’a is a Tahsil lying betAveen 31° 54' and 32^ 23 Ah and 

_ T k»/-.n I - ! -w-% • 1 - ....... -i-w-. n n T h 1 c« 


76° 8' and 76° 41' E., with ;m area of 429 square miles. It is 
bounded on tt j north by the Dhdola Dluir range AA'hich seitarates it 
from Chamba. Its oopulat ou Avas 126,335 in 1901- ^ 

325,138 in 1891. 


m i'JUi as against 
It contains the towns of Dharmsala (6,971) and 


Kangru. 

Tahsil 
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GHAP 17- 


K&ngra 

Town. 


PubUe 

Inttitatioof, 


Kangra (4,746), its headquarters, and 134 villages, of which 
Kanhiari and Chari are of archaeological interest. The land revenue 
including cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 2,09,000. 


Kangba To^vN. 

Kangra. — (Kagar Kot : Kot Kangra). The town of Kangra, 
anciently called Nagarkot,**^ is a 2nd class Municipality, formerly the 
headquarters of the district, and still the headquarters of the 
Kangra Tahsil. Population in 1901 4,746 (2,638 males and 2,108 
females). Lying in 30° 5' N. and 76° 17' E., on the northern 
slope of the low ranges which run through the centre of the district, 
it faces Dharmsala and commands a fine view of the Kfegra 
valley. In the suburb of Bhawan is the temple of Devi Bajreshri, 
whose gilded cupola is a conspicuous land-mark<^^ and which contains 
a late Sanskrit inscription of about 1430 A.D. dedicated to Jawala- 
mukhi and mentioning Sansar Chand, I, the Katoch king of Kangra. 

On the lofty ridge south of and above the town is Kot Kangra 
or “ the foi-t Kangra.” The fort, surrounded on three sides by 
inaccessible cliffs, is still an imposing structure of stone, and in its 
highest part are the 4welhngs and temples of the old Katoch kings 
of Kangra. 


The public buildings are a Sessions-house, Tahsil, Police Sta- 
tion, charitable Dispensary, Post Office, Mission School, Staging 
Bungalow and sardi. The fort is now garrisoned by police only. 
The Church Missionary Society is established at Bhawan and has a 
small church and a school for boys attached to it. The vicissitudes 
of fortune Avhich have befallen Kangra under successive rulers have 
been already detailed. Often attacked, it has never been taken by 
storm. Gurkhas and Sikhs alike failed in ^ their attempts upon it. 
The former raised the siege after twelve months’ effort, and the 
latter only gained possession by capitulation ; and many striking 
illustrations of the prestige attaching to its possession have been 
already related. It is probable that during the occupation of the 
Muhammadan Emperors, Kangra was far more populous than it is 
now, for the fort was certainly occupied by a strong garrison, 
sufficient to enable the last Muhammadan Governor to maintain 
possession long after he had become completely isolated from the 
Delhi Empire*. The Sikhs affected the subuib of Bhtwan, the 
population of which is said to have increased largely during their 
rule, at the expense probably of the older town. The "temple of 
Devi, situated in this suburb of Bhawan, is among the most ancient 
as it was once one of the most renowned si rines of Northern India! 
It finds historic mention in Ferishta’s accouit of the fourth invasion 
of India by Sultan Mahmiid A.D. 1098 s nd again, in A.D. 1360 


(1) Nagarkot appear.s to have been the name of the tcwn, Kan era of the fort 
Thus Abul Fazl in the Am-i-Akbari. Gladwin’s Transit tion.ll, p 109- NTacAlkot is 
a city situated upon a mountain with a fort calle I Kargra’ 

Brahmans derive their appellation from this old name of Kangra 
W £p. Indxca, I, p. 190 


The I^agarkotM 
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when for a second time it was plundered by the Emperor Firoz CHAP- IT 
Tughlak. In the time of Mahmud, if Ferishta is to be at all PubUo 
crated, the riches of the shrine were enormous. Elphinstone, lo*^**®^*®'* 
who draws his account from Ferishta, describes it as “ enriched by 
the offerings of a long succession of Hindu princes and the deposi- 
tory of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood.” The treasure 
carried off by Mahmud is stated to have been 7,00,000 golden 
dinars, 700 nians^^'> of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold 
in ingots, 2,000 mans of iinwrought silver, and 20 mans of jewels, 
including pearls, corals, diamonds and rubies.ej The shrine is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims from the plains at the great festivals held in 
March — April and October. A family of surgeons resident at 
Kangra were famed for skill in a curious operation, having the 
object of restoring the nose to any face which has had the misfor- 
tune to lose that appendage. They are said to draw down a flap 
of skin from the forehead as a covering for the new nose, thus 
restoring the ‘beauty of many of a marred countenance. A 
humorous woodcut taken from a native drawing at p. 267 of 
Powell’s “ Punjab Manufactures,” illustrates the various stages of 
the operation. 

Kdngra is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 members, 

2 ex-officio, 1 nominated and 6 elected. (Punjab Govt. Notii. No. 1658 S., 
dated 12th October 1885), 

The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-03 was 
Rs. 5,460, and the average expenditure Rs. 5,272. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows : — 


Income. 

Rs. 

E’ pcnditure. 

Rs. 

Octroi ... 

4,763 

Administration 

1,085 



Public safety 

808 

Monicipal property, etc. ... 

274 

Public health and convenience ... 

2,765 

Grants and contribations 

150 

Contributions ... ... 

17 



Public instruction 

254 

Others 

585 

Others ... 

399 

Total 

8,772 

Total ... 

5,328 


The municipal bounds lies v ere fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1218 
S., dated 3rd Sept. 1885. Its r lies of business will be found i:i the 
Punjab Gazette ioT March 1887, p. 283 of Part HI. Octroi limits are con- 
terminous with the muni 'ipal 1 mits under Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 479, 
dated Ist July 1890, and the ochedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 1052, 
dated 29th Aug. 1876, was rev’sed in 1882 (Notn. No. 430, dated 19th 
Oct.) and again in 1888 (Notn. No. 141. dated 13th March 1890), 
(Notification No. 354, dated 2nd -June). Refunds are regulated by Notn. 
No. 297, dated 26th June 1901, ind penal bye-laws by No. 371, dated 3rd 

*0 History of India (fifth additio i), p. 329. 

Ml commonest man, that of Tabriz, is lifts. The Indian man (maund) is SOfts 

'' As to the priests of the Kangia temple, see ante Chap. 1,0. The local version 
OT the well-known legend of the demo i Jalandhara is that when sit in by the godd'" 
Devi, the giant fell prostrate on h's breast with his head at B? bh, hi- - 
Kangra, Ids shonlder-i at Trilofc Nath and Jawalaraukhi, and his 
Goler, covering 4Skos of country. In answer to his dying ' 

^rdon for sin to all who shonld die within the limits of tfie ^rr 
for saother vereiop, see Gsaetteer of Julluador. 
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CHAP’ IV. June 1890. In the case of the latter the model rules were adopted (Ml. 
Manual, p. 450-1). 

Under Section 7i of the Ml. Act properties have been reserved bj 
Notn. No. 1221 S., dated ord September 1885. 

Kaxiaea. / 

Kaniara on the Chaiiran sti'eam, 4 miles east of Lower 
Dharmsala, deserves notice foi* Lvo in.scriptioiis, dating from the 
second century A. D. which luiA^e ])een found on boulders some 
oO yards apart, about half-way between Kaniara and Dharmsala. 
Accoi'ding to Mi'. E. C. Bayley the in.'^criptions read — 

(1) Kri'^Jniaijasasa drama, in Arian Pali; and 

(2) KrisJuiayasara drama iiimlanrjhija, in the square Indian 
chfiracter. Both mean tlie “ Garden of Krishna.” The word ijasas 
“ glory ” shows that Krishna had at that period been admitted into 
the Hindu Pantheon. Mnlaurjinya in the second inscription means 

^^.^^corpuleiit.*’* Dr. Vogel however considers the name to be possibly 
a corruption of Krishna-vihara, and that the insciiption, cut on 
two massive granite blocks in the Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts, 
would apiDcar to prove the existence of a Buddhist monastery 
{drama) at this place in the 2nd century A.D.'-> 

The place is now a burning ykdf, and in the midst is a large 
flat stone, called a bhntsila, to which the follorving legend attaches ; — 
A Brahman chela charmed a hhut or haiidi (demon) and made 
him plough his land for him and obey his commands. He fed the 
hhut on ordure and ^ajhal (a kind of scum found on rAers), but one 
day when he Avas away his Avomcn fed the hhut on festival-food 
which was poison to him, and so he Avont and sat on the hhutsila 
and began deA'ouring every living thing tliat came in his way. 
When the Brahman returned he nailed the hMt doAvn to the stone 
and the Avords engraved on it are the charm he used in so doing. 
There i.^ noAV a shrine of ludru Kiig, Avho brings rain and assists 
in time of trouble, at Kaniara. ' ^ t 

Nadaux. 

Kadann. Kadauii is a petty toivn situated in hit. 46' N. and Ions. 

790 ' 9 ' gf tlie Bens, 20 mde.s south-east of 

Kan^ra town. The headquarters of the- jdgii of Raja Amar Chand 
son of the late Raja Sir Jodhbir Chand, it was afaAmuritc residence 
of Rija Sansar Chand, Avho built himself a pilace at Amtar, on the 
river bank, one mile from the town, where he held his court durinff 
the summer. ' ° 

Ki'EruE Tahsil. 

■ r Kurpur is a Tahsil lying between 31° 68' a.nd 32° or iv ^ 
”5° 36' and 7.C<'9' E., with an area of o26 sqnaro mips It^^is 

Asi.itic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXL' I 

175. ’ -wchaological 

rvey Report# Y, page 177 and Ep, Indica, yu, 


Public 

Inititatiuns, 


Kaniara. 
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bounded on the north-east by the Dhaola Dhar range which divides 
it from Chamba. Its population was 102,289 in 1901 as against 
104,895 in 1891. The town of iSTiirpur (4,462) is the tahsil head- 
quarters, and there are 191 villages. The land revenue bicluding 
cesses amounted in 1902-03 to Es. 1,65,000, 

Nurpcr 

Niirpur is a second class municipal town and headquarters 
of the Nurpur Tahsil. Lying in 32^^ 18' N. and 75° 55' E,, 37 
miles west of Dharmsala on the road toPathankot, it is picturesquely 
situated on the western side of a hill which rises sharply from the 
plain. Population in 1901, 4,462 (2,389 males and 2,073 females). 
A considerable shawl-weaving industry used to be cai’ried on here 
by Kashmiris who had fled from Kashmir in the famine of 1783, 
but the industry perished during the Franco-German war of 1870 
and the town has never recovered its prosperity. 

Niirpur was anciently called Dhameri (or Temmery by the old 
travellers) and was re-named Nurpur injionpur of the E mper or 
Nur-ud-din, whose title was Jahangir. ITie Kajils of Ni'upur are 
known to Muhammadan^ hTsIdrians as the Zamindars of Man and 
Paithan, and Niirpur became their capital after the destruction of 
Man by Shah Jahan. (Indian Antiquary I, page 264). 

Ndrpnr is a second clas^ municipality witli a committee of 9 members* 
2 ex-officio, I nominated and 6 elected. (Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1658 6., 
dated 12th Oct. 1885). 

The average municip.al income for the ten years ending 1902-03 was 
Rs. 10,233, and the average expenditure Rs. 9,970. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1902-03 were as follows: — 


Incomi. 

Es. 

Ex’ptnditure. 

El. 

Octroi 

... 5,007 

Administration 

897 

Municipal property, etc. ... 

1,541 

Public safety ... 

787 

Grants and contribniions 

a, 558 

Public health and convenience ... 

3,881 

Others ... 

*84 

Public instruction ... ... 

Others 

4.694 

257 

Total 

9,590 

Total 

10,016 


The miiiiicipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notns. Nob. 
1218 S., dated 3rd Sept, and 523, dated 21st Dec. 1885. Its rules of business 
will be found in the Punjab Gazette for March 1887, p. 2S3 of Part III. 
Octroi limits at e conterminous with municipal limits under Punjab Govt. 
Notn. No. 479, dated 1st July 1890, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. 
No. 1052, dated 29th Aug. 1876, was revised in 1882 (Notn. No. 430, dated 
19th Oct. 1882, and again in 1890 (Notn. No. 354, dated 2nd June). Penal 
bye-laws weie sanctioned by No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case 
of the latter the model rules were adopted (ill. Manual, pp. 450-1). Under 
Section 71 of the Act properties have been reserved by Notn. No. 1221 S., 
dated 3rd Sept. 1885. 

Palampue Tahsil. 

Palampur is a Tahsil lying between 31° 49 and 32° 29 N. and 
76° 23' and 77° 2' E., with an area of 443 square^ miles. It is 
bounded on the north by a crest of the Dhaola Dhar range. Its 


CHAP. IT. 

Nurpnr 

Tahsil. 


Karpnr 

Town. 


PAlmpor 

T»hafl. 


CHAP. 17. 

PiUaipar 

Tkhfil. 

Pkthyir. 


Sajinpar- 

Tita. 
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population was 132,95.5 in 1901 as against 129,599 in 1891. It 
contains 113 Tillages, of n-hich Palampur is the tahsil headquarters, 
and the land revenue including cesses amounted in 1902-03 to 
Rs. 2,07,000. 

pATnYAR. 

Pathyar is a small village some 12 miles from Dharmsala. 

Two inscriptions of a primitive type, cut in both the Brahmi and 
Kharoshti scripts, in letters of remarkable size, recording the 
dedication of a garden and tank, probably in the 3rd century B. C., 
have been found here. (Ep. Indica, VII, page 116). 

Scjaupcr-Tira. 

Sujanpur-Tira is a Aullage on the Beas (31° 50' N. and 76° 33' 

E.) Avhich derives the second part of its name from the Tira, or 
palace commenced by Abhaya Chand, the Katoch king of Kangra, 
in 1758 A.D. His gi-andson Sujan Chand founded the town and 
Sansir Chand, the great Katoch ruler, completed it and held his court 
here, llio tom\>liip is picturesriuo, with a fine chaugdn and grassj 
plain sun-oundeil by trees, but the palace, a highly finished building 
of regal proportions, has fallen into disrepair since the Katoch 
family took up its residence in Lambagiaon. There are five old 
temples at T’ira and ^ujanpur. 



APPENDIX I. 


The Rajas of Xirjtk, 

Nurpur lies north-west of Kitngra, on the Jabbarkhad, a small 
tributary of the Chakki, Avhicb floAvs into the Reas. Its old name, (i872), p. 2 Gi. 
Dhameri, the “ Temmery ” of the old travellers, was changed to 
Nurpnr by Riija Bfisd in honor of Jahangir, Avhose first name 
Avas Nur-nd-dln. The Rajas of Xiirpnr are generally called in 
Muhammadan histories “the Zamindars of Man and Paithan.” 

Man was one of their strongholds and was destroyed by Shah Jahan, 
and Paithan is the same as Pathankot, Avest of Xurpnr. Paithiiu is 
mentioned in the A’in as a jinniiina of the Ihiri Doab, containing 
199,872 yielding a revenue of 7,297,015 (40 = l 

Akbarshahl rupee), and furnishing 250 horse and 2,000 foot ; and 
Dhameri is quoted as yielding 1,000,000 z/d/as, and furnishing GO 
horse and 1,B00 foot. 

The Zamindars of Man and P;\ithan are first noticed in the very 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, AA'hen Rdja Bakht Mai is mentioned as a 
supporter of Sikandar Siir Avhom Akbar, in 905 A. H., besieged in 
Mankot. tYhen Bakht Mai saAv that Sikandar’s cause Avas hopeless 
he paid bis respects in the imperial cam]i, and after the surrender 
of Mankot accompanied the array to Lahore, Avhere Bairfim Khan 
had him executed on the ground that he had snjAported Sikandar 
Siir. As bis successor Bairam apppointed his brother Takht ^lal. 

It is a question Avhether the names of these two Rajas of Dhamerf 
are correct, or whether the first ought not to Ik' 'i'akht iMal and the 
second Bakht Mai ; for in every MS. of the Akbarnamah th*' tAvo 
names are continually interchanged. 

Nearly thirty-two year.s later aa'o hear of Raja Basii as reigning 
Zamfndar of Mau and Paithan. It is not statetl Iioav heAvas related 
to Bakht Mai and Takht Mai ; I»ut the historians of the I’eigns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb look upon him as the founder of a uoav 
line, and give the folloAving genealogical tree ; — 

Uiija of NArpAr. (Dtca 1022,> 

f 

I - ^ 

(1). Suraj Mai. (2). M’tdhu SingD. (3». Jao-at Sinfrh. 

(I>ie« 1053.) 
i 

1, 2. lU'Ho Sinjfli, 

(Dir.** I''77). (Mnri'i Khin'). 

The last Bhiio Singh in the l)eginning of Anrangf/.eb’s reign 
turned Muhammadan and rcceiA'cd the name of Murid Khan. Ills 
descendants, according to the Maasir, still hold Shahjnir, in the 
Gurdfepur District, uorth-Ave^t of Xiirpur, near the Ruau, and “ ho 
who becomes Raja, takes the name of iMnn'd Khan.” 

ltdja — MMion Raja Bii^'i became Zann'ndar, he made his 

Submission to Akbar. But Avhen Akl»ar, after the death of his 
brother Mirza Muhammad llaki'm. King of Kabul (A. II. 999), made 
Lahore his capital, Basd did not pay his respects a.s hcAvas expected 


1581 A. D. 
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to do, and the Emperor ordered Hasan Beg Sheikh Umari to invade 
Man. But when he had moved as far as Paithan, Basu, advised by 
Todar Mai, made his submission and went witb Hasan Beg to court. 
In the 41st year, however, he rebelled again, and Akbar appointed 
1597 A. D. Mirza Bustam and Asaf Khan* to reduce the district ; but as the 
commanders did not agree, Akbar recalled them and gave the com- 
mand to Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh. Mau surrendered to 
him and peace was restored. In the 47th year, Basil rebelled a 
1603 A. D. third time, and when an imperial corps was again despatched to 
Paithan he requested Prince Salim (Jahangir) to intercede on his 
behalf with the Emperor. He ivaited on the prince, and accompanied 
him, in the 49th year, to court. Before he had reached the capital, 
Akbar heard that Basil was with Salim, and ordered an officer to 
seize him. But Basil was informed of this and escaped to his hills. 

1605 A. D. On the accession of Jahangir, in 1014 (A. D. 1605), Basil paid 
his respects and was appointed Rilja and commander of 3,500. In 
the 6th year, he served in the Dakhan, and died two years later, in 
1613 A. D. qQ22. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Suraj Mai. He is said 
to have been so unruly that Basil, from fear, imprisoned him. 
Jahangir, after some hesitation, appointed him Raja and commander 
of 2,000, and left him in possession of his paternal estates. Suraj 
Mai served with Shaikh Faridf in the siege of Kangra ; but when 
he saw that the fort was on the point of surrendering, he created 
distuibances in the camp, and Farid reported him to court as a rebel. 
Suraj managed to obtain Prince Shah Jahan’s intercession, and was 
1616 A. D. pardoned. In the 11th year, Farid died and Kangra stiU held out. 

Suraj then seived with Shah Jahan in the Dakhan. The prince, on 
his return, was sent to Kangra and though it was not thought 
advisable that Suraj Mai should accompany him he was allowed to 
join the expedition and marched to Kangra with Shah Quli Kh an 
Muhammad, Taqi, Shah Jahan’s Bakhshi. Shah QuH Avas soon 
compelled to complain of Suraj Mai, but was recalled, and Raja 
Biki’amajit was sent in his stead. The time which elapsed before 
Bikramajit could join his command was used by Suraj Mai for 
mischief. He alloAved a large number of imperial soldiers to return 
to the yip ir on the plea that the war had lasted a long time and 
their outfit was bad, but told them to return when Bikramajit should 
arrive. He then plundered the whole district at the foot of the hills 
which Avas the Jdcjir of Kitr Jahan’s father, and when Sayyid Gafi 
Barha opposed him Avith some of the troops that had not yet left, 
he killed him. Bikramajit arrived in the end of the 13th year, and 
1618 A. D. ill giiin iii® favour by flattery. He therefore 

openly attacked Bikramajit, but was repulsed, and Mau and Niirpur, 
and the whole district, were occupied by the Imperialists. Suraj 
Mai fled to the hiRs and perished miserably soon after. Fort Kotla 
also, which lies between Nurpur and Kangra, was taken, andMadhu 
Singh, brother of Suraj Mai, who commanded it, together with his 
1619 A. D. son, was sent to court (A. H, 1028). 

* F»de A’in, translation, p. 45-1. 

A’in, translation, pp. 314, 411, 
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Raja Jagat Singh served under Jahangir in Bengal, and in the ^ 

13th year when Suraj Mai rebelled, the Emperor called him from 
Bengal, made him a commander of 1,000, with 500 horse, gave him 
the title of Raja, and a present of 20,000 rupees, and sent him to 
Raja Biki’amajit, who invested Kangra. By the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he had risen to a command of 3,000, with 2,000 horse.* 

Under Shah Jahan, Jagat Singh retained his maiimh, and was i 636 a. d. 
in the 8th year appointed to Bangash, and two years later to Kabul, 
where he distinguished himself in the capture of Karimdad, the son 
of Jalala the Tariki, the Afghan rebel. In the 11th year of Shah 1639 A. D, 
Jahan’s reign, when ’Ali Mardan betrayed Qandahar to Shah Jahan, 
and Sa’id ^an was sent from Kabul to repel the Persians, Jagat ^ ^ 
Singh commanded the hamical, or vanguard. Arrived at Qandahar, 

Jagat Singh was ordered to conquer Zamm-i-Dawar, and he after- 
wards accompanied the army to Bust, where he distinguished 
himself. In the 12th year of the reign, he paid his respects at 
Lahore, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdar of 
' Upper and Lower Bangash. Whilst there, his son Rajrup rebelled, 
as will be seen from the following free translation from the 
Padish^namah. 

The Conquest of Mau and Nvepue undee Shah Jahan. 

{Fddishdhndmah, Ed. Bihl. Indica, II, pp. 287ff.) 

In the 12th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, when Shah Jahan was leio a. d. 
at Lahore, he appointed Rajrdp, eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh 
of Mau, Faujdar of the Daman-i-Koh-i-Kangrah and collector of society ot 
the peshlcash due by the various petty hill states. In the following 
year, when the Emperor was in Kashmir, Rajrup, who had acted in 
concert with his father in Bangash, rebell^, and Jagat Singh, 
through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatisfaction 
at the misconduct of his son, and requested the Emperor to relieve 
him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him the office of his 
son. This would give him an opportunity of punishing Rajrdp, and 
of collecting the jjeshkash, which he valued at four laklifs of rupees. 

The Emperor gladly accepted the offer ; but no sooner had 
Jagat Singh arrived in his district than he made preparations for 
rebellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts and the impenetra- 
bility of the jungles. He fortified especially Taragarh, with the 
view of making it an asylum in days of ill-luck. 

When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the coru’t, 

Shah Jahan could scarcely beheve it, and sent Kabrai Sundar to Mau 
to report on the truth of the rumour. Simdar had an interview 
with Jagat Singh, and, on his return to court, repoi-ted that the 
Raja was sorry for his misbehaviour' ; he wished, however, to remain 
for a year in his district, and would send his son Rajrdp to court 
to ask for pardon. The Emperor hesitated no longer, and appointed 
three corps to commence operations against Jagat Singh, 'ihe first 

* For a bio<^raphy of this escellent maiii vide A ir, translation, p. 4ilj, 
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corps was placed under Sayyid Klian Jalian Bai’ha,* who was 
Supported by Xazar Bahadur IvhAveshagi ;t Shams-ud-din, son of 
Zulfaqar Khan ; Raja Amr Hingh of KaiAvar ; Sayyid Lutf Ali ; 
Jalal-ud-dm Mahmnd ; Rao Dan Singh Bhadauriah ; Mir Buzurg ; 
Sarmast, son of Itinnid Rai ; and several other mansabdars, Ahadis, 
both boAvmen and Uiatchlockmen, andzammdar troops. The second 
corps AA'as commanded by Sa’id Khan Bahadur Zafarjang, together 
AAuth his sons and relations, Rtija Rai Singh, Iltifat Khan Safawi, 
Gokal Das Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, Ki'iparam, Kadi Ali, Ohait 
Singh, with other mansabdars and Ahadis both boAvmen and 
matchlockmen, and Mushki Beg, Bakhshiof Dara Shikoh, AAuth 
1,000 horse of the Prince’s contingent. The tliii’d corps Avas under 
Asalat Khan, his bi’othor Abdulkafi, Muhammad ,Amm and 
IMuhammad iMiimin, sons of Shah Quli Khan, and other imperial 
mansabdars, and Khusru Bog, an officer in the employ of Yamin- 
ud-daulah (Asaf Khan Khankhanau, brother of Xiir Jahan, and 
father of Murataz IMaball) A\'ith 1,000 hoi’se of his contingent, 
and 500 horse belonging to Islam Khan under their Bakhshi. 
The whole was placed under the command of Pi'ince Murad Bakhsh, 
AAdio AAuth Riija Jaisingh, Rao Amr Singh, Jiin-sipar Khan, Akbar 
Quli Khan Sultan Gakk’har, Hari Singh Rathor, Chandr Man 
Bundelah, Daulat Khau Qiyamkhani, Rai Kiishidas, Khizr Sultan 
Gakk’har, and Khalil Beg Avith 700 Ahadis, Kahir Solangi, 
Baba-i-Khweshagi, and other mansabdars, Avas to move from 
Kabul over Siidkot to Pathan. 


On the 17th Jumada I, 1051 (14th August 1641), the first two 
corps under Sayyid Khan Jahan and Sa’id Khan assembled at 
Riiipur and Bahuimpiir, waiting for the arrival of the Prince ; and 
Asalat Khan pushed on to Jammii, to collect the zamindari troops 
of the district. When the Prince arrived, the Avhole army marched 
to Pathan. Khun Jahan and Sa’id Khan had each received valuable 
presents fi'om his [Majesty befoi-e leaving ; so had Asalat Khan, Rai 
Singh, Iltifat Khan, Nazai- Bahadur KhAveshagi, Zulfaqar Khan, 
Shams-ud-din, son of Kazai’ Bahadur’, Raja Amr Singh of Karwar, 
Gokal Diis Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhala, and others. One lakh of 
rupees Avas ghmn to Khan Jahan as an advance. As reporter to 
Khan Jahan’s detachment Sultan Kazar Avas appointed, and Qazi 
Nizcima to that of Bahadur Khan. 


Murad Bakhsh uoaa- appointed Sa’id Khan, Raja Jai Singh, and 
Asahrt Khau to iiwest Fort Mau, Avhich lies 3 kos from Pathan* and 
remained himself in that tOAvn to collect supplies. ’ 


Khan Jahan on the 2nd Jumada II (29th August, 1641) left 
Raipur, in order to march by the Balharvan Pass on Kiirpur"^ At 
the foot of the pass, he came upon Rajrup. Khan Jahan appointed 
Najabat Khan haraivaJ who engaged Rajrup. The obstacles Avhich 
had been set up at the foot of the pass were forced and Khan Tahan 
moved rapidly to Machhi BhaAvan. The enemy had everywhere 


* A'io, translation, pp, E92, 394. 
t Of Kasir, Lahore District. 
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blockaded the roads; but a native of the district shewed the 
Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibilty had not been 
obstructed. By this way the anny arrived on the 14th Rajab (9th 
October, 1641) at the summit of a hiU half a kos from Xiirpur. 
The houses outside the fort were given up to pillage, and the army 
encamped at the foot of the Fort. The Fort, which was well 
provided with provisions and material, ivas garrisoned liy about 2,000 
mountaineers, mostly armed with matchlocks. Khan Jahan opened 
trenches and commenced the siege. 

Sa’id Khan had in the meantime marched by way of Mount 
Harah, and Raja Jai Singh and Asiilat Khan along the valley of the 
Chakki River, and both met at Man. The army encamped near Raja 
Basil’s villa, which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means 
of a hill with Mau itself. The I'oads were everywhere blockaded, 
and stone barricades with towers had been erected. The army could 
only advance slowly, and the soldiers had everywhere to cut 
trenches for protection against the fire of the enemy. 

On the 17th Rajab (12th October), Qulij Khan and Rustam 
Khan joined the Prince at Path an, bringing orders from Court that 
Qulij Khan should march to Mau, and Rustam Khan to Khan Jahan 
at Nurpur. Reports had, in the meantime, been received at Court 
from loyal Zammdars of the district to say that the occupation of 
Rupar, which overlooks Mau, was necessary for the complete 
investment of Mau, and as Prince Murad Bakhsh reported the same 
orders were sent to Sa’id Khan to move to Rupar. A portion of 
the troops at Nurpur under Najabat Khan a& hard teal, Nazar Bahadur 
Khweshagi, Akbar Quli Sultan Gakk’har, and Raja Man of Gwaliar, 
should join Sa’id’s corps. On the receipt of these orders, Sa’id Khan, 
on Tuesday, loth Sha’ban(9th November, 1641), broke up, marched 
along the Nurpur Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the 
Mau Mountain on the road to Rupar. He then sent his sons 
Sa’duUah and ’Abdullah with a detachment of men of his own 
contingent, and Impei'ial Rifles under Zulfaqar, from the right and 
the left, up the mountain, to fix upon a site for the camp. On 
reaching the height, they sent a report to Sa’id that much jungle 
would have to be cut, if the whole army was to come up. They 
waited for further orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 
4,000 or 5,000 matchlockmen and bowmen from a neighbouring hill. 
Sa’id at once sent reinforcements under his son Lutfullah, and 
afterwards more under Shaikh Farid and Sarandaz Khan. Before 
Lutfullah could join his brothers, he was attacked, and received a 
sword-woundin the right shoulder and a spear- wound in his left 
arm. He was with difficulty taken from the field by Khwajah 
’AbduiTahman, son of ’Abdul ’Aziz Naqshbandi, as the enemy were 
just disabhng the horse. Zulfaqar drove away the enemies who 
attacked him, and retreated to Sa’id Khan, and soon after, Sa’dullah 
and ’Abdullah arrived likewise. Sa’id Khan reached Rupar next 
day, cut down the jungle for the encampment, cut ditches, and set 
up hedges, to guard against night-attacks. The enemy now collected 
large nmnters round about, and continued to erect fences and 
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throw up obstacles of all sorts. Sa’ld advanced slowly, cutting down 
the jungle; and on the 21st ISha’ban (15th November), the vanguard 
under Najabat Khan arrived at a pass in the neighbourhood of a 
hostile camp near Raja Bash’s garden. The enemies were at once 
attacked, from one side by Zulfaqtir with the Imperial artillery, and 
from the other by Nazar Bahadur Khweshagl, Shaikh Farid, Akbar 
Quli Sultan Gakk’har, Sarandaz Khan, and Raja Man. A number 
of men of Najabat Khan’s and Raja Man’s put boards on their heads 
instead of shields, rushed forward, and set fire to a wall made of 
poles and planks. Several were killed on both sides. 


In the night before the 29th Sha’ban (22nd to 23rd November), 
Raja Man sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to 
Surprise Fort Chhat. They killed many enemies, who had left the 
Fort to oppose them, among them the commander. A portion of 
them occupied the Fort, the rest returned to Raja Man. 

During the day, a bastion (burj) of Fort Nurpur, which IQian 
Jahan besieged, was blo^vn up. This happened as follows. Zulfi 
A hiinzan and Aqa Hasan Rumi had laid seven mines in various 
directions. Six of them had been discovered by the besieged, who 
filled them with water. The seventh had been made from the 
trenches of Khan Jahan’s men, and had been successfully carried 
forward to the bastion, a space of three yards only remaining undug 
to the very foundation of the bastion. Khan Jahan’s son and his 
men, froin fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent word to Khan Jahan that the mine 
was ready. Khan Jahan, thei’efore, gave in the afternoon orders 
to the men of several trenches to be ready for an assault and to fire 
the mine. But as the mine was incomplete, one side only of the 
bastion blew up, whilst the other side Sank to the ground. But the 
besieged had been cunning enough to erect behind each bastion a 
wall, which was joined ynth. Ixith ends to the outer wall of the Fort. 
This wall behind the bloAvn-up bastion, remained uninjured, and no 
actual breach was effected; and Sayyid Lutf ’All and Jalaluddin 
Mahmud, who had rushed fomvard with Khan Jahan’s men, found 
the way dossed, and called to the bi'ldars to throw down the wall. 
The besieged, thinking that the Imperialists had succeeded in 
effecting a breach, retreated to the Inner Fort, keeping up a 
destructive fire on Lutf ’All, who was shot in the hand. But 
unfortunately it got dark, and the stonning party had to retire. 

Ij, the end rf Sha-ban. Bahddur Khan was ordered by his 

Sha^bSn pri Noyemtor) Damtal (south of pfthSnko^ wls^^en 

alsosenprders that Asaht ^hodf hSt to 

others, together with Bahadur Sian as Lr*™ / 

bv wav of Gano-a Ibai . frtr, should attack Mau 

easier to reduce Niirpnr. The Prince^srn would be 

pui. -Ltte rnnce should leave Eao Amr Singh 
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and Mirza Hasan Safawi in Pathan, and march upon Man, and 
encamp in the pass, where, in former days, ’Abdullah Khan Bahadur 
had encamped. 

On the 1st Eamazan (24th November), the Prince left Pathan for 
Mau. Jagat Singh began now to doubt of success, and requested 
Allah Virdl Khan to beg the Prince to allow Eajrup an interview : 
the Imperial commanders, from envy and hatred towards him, had 
forced the war on him, and their only object was to rob and kill 
him and his people. As a Rajput, he had to defend his military 
honour ; but, as the Prince had now himself, come, he wished to 
Submit and send his son to settle affairs. 

On the 5th Ramazan (28th November, 1641) Rajriip with a 
halter round his neck appeared before the R’ince, who promised to 
intercede on Jagat Singh’s behalf with his Majesty. But the 
Emperor, to whom the Prince sent a report, demanded an uncondi- 
tional surrender, and Murad Bakhsh had to send Rajriip back. 

Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the 
Prince over Ganga-tlial to Mau. They moved slowly fonvard 
cutting down the jungle, and drove away the enemy wherever they 
found them. When they approached strong barricades, they dug 
trenches, and thus succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. When 
they reached Mau, Jagat Singh, with the best men of his own clan, 
engaged them in sharp encounters for five days. Neither Bahadur 
Khan, nor Khan Jahan, spared their men ; in fact, the men of 
Bahadur Elan used the dead bodies of the slain to step over the 
trenches dug by the enemy. But during these five days, no less 
than 700 men of Bahadur Khan’s contingent were killed and 
wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A large number 
of the enemies also “ went to hell.” All officers fought gallantly, 

Sayyid Khan Jahan, Rustam Khan, and others, but especially 
Bahadur Khan, Sayyid Khan Jahan’s hardival. 

But as the war made slow progress his Majesty ordered that 
the attacks upon Mau should be vigorously continued at the place 
where Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan had fought, and the other 
corps should also attack and take the Fort by storm. On the 
morning of the 20th Ramazan, therefore (13th December, 1641), 
the Prince gave the Bakhshis of his own men the order to make a 
general assault, and sent word to Khan Jahan and Sa’fd Khan to 
commence the assault on their side. Sa’id Klian delayed, but Ivhan 
Jahan faithfully rendered excellent service, and Rustam Khan and • 

Bahadur Khan and many others distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry. They, from their side, and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, 
and Allah Virdi Khan, from the other side, were firmly resolved to 
take Mau by assault. Raja Jai Singh and Allah Virdl Khan from 
the valley, Qulij Khan from the left, and the others from the right, 
succeeded in passing through the jungle, and managed to reach the 
summit of the mountain. In consequence of the continued fights on 
the preceding days, Jagat Singh bad been so weakened, that he 
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called in troops which he had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Imperialists ; and Kaja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, and Allah Virdi 
Khan, who were nearest to Man, found the ascent easy. The few 
men, that held the barricades opposite to them, could not ofier 
serious resistance, whence it happened that they entered Mau before 
Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan had come up. Jagat Singh had 
before taken his family and treasures to Tanigarh and had remained 
alone in Man ; but when he saw the luck and the success of his 
enemies, he took his sons and dependants who had escaped the 
sword, and fled. 

Tavo days after (15th December, 1C41), Asalat Khan reported 
to the Prince that the besieged in Niirpur, considering Jagat Singh S 
cause hopeless after the fall of Mau, had at midnight deserted the 
Fort, which was now in his possession. 

On the 23rd Ramazan (16th December, 1641), the Prince sent 
Prithi Chand, Zamindar of Chambah, whose father had been killed 
by Jagat Singh, to court. Mau was left in charge of Raja Jai 
Singh ; Tibari was garrisoned by Qulij Khan ; Damtal by Gokaldas 
Sfsaudiah ; and Pathan by Mirza Hasan Safawi. A large detachment 
was told off to cut down the jungle and widen the roads in the 
neighbourhood of Mau. 

The Prince then returned with Bahadur Khdn and Asalat Khan 
to court, where he arriyed six days later. 

On the 1st Shawwal (2 3i*d December, 1641), the Prince received 
orders to bring Jagat Singh either a prisoner or dead to court. 
Prithi Chand received the title of Raja and a mansab of 1,000, with 
400 horse, and Avas ordered to return to Chambah, to collect his 
men, and to occupy a hill near Fort Taragarh, the possession of which 
was necessary before the Fort could be taken. Tar%arh in fact 
belonged to Chambah ; but Jagat Singh had taken it by force. 

On 5th Shawwal (27th December, 1641), the Prince reached 
Niirpur Avith Sayyid Khan Jahan, and sent Sa’id Khan with his sons 
to Jammii. Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan with nearly 2,000 
horse were sent to Taragarh. Raja Man Singh of Gwaliar,* the 
SAVorn enemy of Jagat Singh, joined Prithi Chand, in order to attack 
Taragarh from the rear. 

Although the Fort was high, and diflicult of access beyond aU 
expectation, the Imperialists commenced the siege. Jagat Singh, 
seeing that he was vigorously attacked from aU sides, was now sorry 
that he had rebelled against his Majesty, his benefactor, and 
addressed Sayyid Khan Jahan to intercede for him Avith the Prince. 
The Prince recommended him to the mercy of the Emperor. 
Tar^arh was to be handed over to the Imperiahsts, and was to be 
destroyed Avlth the exception of certain houses which at Jagat Singh’s 
request were to be left as dAvelhng places for his servants, and as 

• This must be Kahhi (Bilagpur). It is often so called by the Muhammadan 
bistonans. 
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store houses for his property. The fortifications of Man and Nurpur 
were likewise to be levelled. 

This was done. Jagat Singh invited Sayyid Khan Jahan to 
dismantle Taragarh, The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid 
Firfz to destroy the Sher Haji bastion and other fortifications. 

On Thursday evening, 19th Zil Hai jah (11th March, 1642), 
Jagat Singh paid his respects to the Ih ince. Xajabat Khan was 
ordered to make a settlement for the whole district. Bahadur Khan 
and Asalat Khan were left in Niirpur to dismantle the bastions, and 
the Prince with Sayyid Khan Jahan and Jagat Singh together with 
his sons went to court. 

On the 25th Zil Hajjah, .Tagat Singh and his sons, each with a 
faidah round the neck, were presented to his IMajesty, who pardoned 
them. 

On the 19th Muharram, 1052 (10th April, 1642), Raja Jagat 
Singh and Rajrup, his son, who escaped the fire of his Majesty’s 
wrath, were re-appointed to their former rank and oflBce. Soon after 
Jagat Singh went with Dara Shikoh to Qandahar, and was made 
commandant of Kalat. In the 17th year of Shah Jaban’s reign, 
Sa’id Khan was made Governor of the Siibah and Jagat Singh, 
who could not agree with h’m, was sent with the army to Badakshan 
(1055), whither his son Rajrup accompanied him. He occupied 
Kust, Sarab, and Indrab, and erected between the l.^st two places 
a strong stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled 
the attack of the Uzbaks. Leaving a strong garrison in his 
stockade, Jagat Singh, in Ramazan 1055, returned to Panjshir, 
bravely fighting on the road under heavy snowstorms. Ill-health 
compelled him to go to Peshawar, where he died in the end of the 
same year (January, 1646). 

Rajrup was made Raja, a commander of 1,500, with 1,000 
horse, and was left in possession of his zamiudaris. But Muishid 
Quli, the Faujdar of Daman-i-koh-i-Kangi’a, in the beginning of 
1056, was ordered to take away Taragarh. He did so, and Taragarh 
was henceforth garrisoned by imperialists. 
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APPENDIX II. 

XOTES ON THE DIALECT OF THE KaNGBA VaLLEY, DT THE LATE EDWARD 
O’BRIEX, Esquire, c.s.. Deputy Commissioner op Kangba, 
Revised with Additional Notes by the Revd. T. GRAHAME 
BAILEY, B.D., M.E.A.s,, Wazirabad. 


NOUNS. 


The declension of Kllngri nouns is effected (except for the Agent 
case) as in Hindostdni, by the addition of Postpositions to what may be 
called the “ Formative ” case of the noun. Thus Nominative Singular ghora, 
horse; Formative Singular ghore ; Qenetive Singular ghore dd, &c. 

The following is a scheme of the formative and nominative cases in 
the various declensions ; — 



Nnm. Sing. 

Form. Sing. 

Norn. PI. 

Form. PI. 

I. — Masc. in ^ 

11.— All other Mascs. | 

III. — Fern, in i ... 

Some Ferns, in con- 
sonant ... 

IV. — Fem. in consonant... 

GhorCi. 

Ghar. 

Bichhu. 

Bitti. 

Junas. 

Baihn. 

Ghore. 

Ghare. 

Bi'.-hhue. 

Bittia. 

Jun^sd. 

Baihni. 

Ghore. 

Ghar. 

Bichchu. 

Bittid.h. 

Jundsdh. 

Baihniii. 

Ghoredh. 

Ghardh. 

Bichchnah, 

Bittidh. 

Jnndedh. 

Baihnih. 


The genitive, as in HindosMni, agrees in gender and number wirh the 
object of the genitive, e.gf., babbe di biftf, the father’s daughter, kuda 
jdtak, whose son ? 


The following paradigm gives the four declensions in full : — 


SlNQDLAR 

Masc. in (i. 

Other 

Horse. 

Bouse. 

Norn. ... ... 

Ghora. 

Ghar, 

Form. 

Ghore. 

Ghare. 

Gen. 

Ghore da. 

Ghare dd. 

Dat. 

) ' . 

Ghare jo. 

Acc. 

j Ghove jii. 

Agent. ... ... 1 

Gboren. 

Ohareh 

Loe. 

G' ore bicb. 

G a' e b’ch. 

Abl 

Gi ore e. 

Gharo te. 

Voc. 

Plueal— 

Ghored. 

Ghard. 

Nom. 

Ghore. 

Ghar 

Form. 

Ghoreafi. 

Ghard h. 

Gen. 

Dat. ... 

Ghoredfi da. 

Gharah dd. 

Acc 

f fJhoreah jo. 

Ghardh jo. 

Agent 

Ghorenn. 

Ghar Ah. 

Loc. 

Ghoredh bich 

f’ha:ah bich. 

Abl. 

Gh<'rtd.h te. 

' Ghardh te. 

Too 

Ghoreo. 

Gharo. 


Scorpion. 
Bichchu (or 
bichchu). 
Bichchue. 
Bichchne dd. 

Bichehtie jo. 

Bichchueh. 
Bich.-hue bich. 
Bii-hi-Iiue te. 
BichchuA. 

Bichchu. 
BiohchnAh. 
Bichchnah d4. 

Bichchfitih jo. 

Bichchndn. 
Bii'hchudn biob. 
Bichchnah te. 
Bichchno. 
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- For ghare hich, in tlie house, ghnrah (without hich) is very common. 


Fern, in i. 


Fern, in consonant. 


Sister. 


SiNGULiK — 
Nom. 
Form. .. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Agent .. 
Loo. 

Abl. 

Voc. .. 

PtCKAL 

Nom. 

Form. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Agent 

Loc. 

Abl. 

Voc. 


Daughter. 

Bitti. 

Bittia. 

Bittia da. 

I Bittia jo. 

Bittieh. 
Bittia hich. 
Bittia te. 
Bittie. 

Bittiaii. 
Bittiah. 
Bittiah dd. 

I Bittiiih jo. 

Bittiah. 
Bittiah bich. 
Bittiah te. 
Bittio. 


Woman. 

J uhds. 
Junasa. 
Junasa da. 

Junasa jo. 

Junaseh. 
Jundsa bich. 
Junata te. 
Junase. 

Junasdh. 
JunasAh. 
JunAsah da. 

Jund'Sh jo. 

Junasah. 
Jundsdh bich. 
Jundsdh te. 
Jundso. 


Bailnj. 
Baihni. 
Baihni dd. 

Baihni jo. 

Baihnih. 
Baihni bich. 
Baihni te. 
Baihni. 

Baihnih. 
Baihnih. 
Baihnih da. 

Baihnih jo. 

Baihnih. 
Bailinih bich. 
Baiiinih te. 
Baihnih. 


Ndh, name (masc.) has Form, naheh, Gen. naheh lid, &c. 

Plur. Nom. Ndh, Form, ndhah, Gen, nahan dd, &c., so also girah, 
village, Gen. girdeh dd (or giraheh dd). 

Gd, cow, has Form, gai, Gen. gdi da, &c.. Agent gain. 

Plur. Nom. gdih. Form, gaih, Gen. gaih da. Agent gdih. 


PRONOUNS. 


Singular. 

Nominative Main or hun, “ I.” 

Accusative 1 T,r- • « » 

Dative jMinjo, me, to me. 

Agent Main, " by me.” 

Ablative Ifm/o te, “ from me.” 
r Merd, 


{ Mera, 1 

Mere, >-”my, mine.” 
Meri, ) 

T ( Minjo hich, “ in me.” 

•li0C3;tlV0 4 »f’ • i( >1 

(. Minjo uppar^ “on tne. 


Plural, 

Nominative ) ... „ „ 

Agent / 

^ J,.i'sdd jo, " us, to us.” 

Assdd h>, ” from us.” 


L. 


icarive 


Accusative 
Dative 
Ablative 

{ *Mhnra 1 

Mhdre > “ our, ours.” 
Mhdri J 

AssoJi hich, “in as.” 
d!S.<fdrt upijar, on u>..” 

The second p.-rsonal Pronoun i- declicsd .is follo'.>^o : — 

Plural. 

Nominative Tussdn, “ you.” 

Dative \ Tmsdh jo, “you to 
Accusative ) you.” 

Agent Tussdn, “ by you.” 

Ablative Tusidh te, “ from you.” 


Singular. 

Nominative Tun, “ thou,” 

Accrativo } 

Agent Tain, “ by thee.” 

Ablative Tijjo te, “ from thee.” 

efera 


Genitive < Teri > “ of thee, thine.’ 
(^Tere j 

Locative Tijjo hich, “ in thee ” 


r Tumhdrd ") « i 
Genitive < Tumhdri > ° 

\Tumhdre J ^ 

Locative Tussdn hich, “ in yon. 


* This ig liks the M&rTrdri forme of Hindi, »f Mirwdr{,,,Mhdr$, ‘‘our, onrs.'. 
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Singular. 
h!h, “ this, he.” 


„ . . j h!h, “ this, 1: 


The Proximate Demoustrative Pronoun is declined as follows 

Plural. 

Nominative Eh, “ these, they.” 
Accusative ( Inhdn jo, “these, to 
Dative ^ these. 

Agent Inkdu, “ by these/ 

Ablative 
Genitive 
Locative 


Accusative to this.” 


Dative 

Agent 

Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 


Inhdn te, “ from these.” 
Inhdn rid, “ of these.” 
Jnhdh hich, “ in these.” 


Inniu, “ by thi.s.” 

Is t<‘, “ frtjm this.” 

In dd, etc., “ of this. 

Is hich, “ in this.” 

ElAlIfI.E. 

Eh such galdnde je dtd jie nardsa marc. 

They say this true, that the hopeful lives, the hopeless dies.— 
Kdngrd Proverb. 

The Interrogative Pronoun Kyd “ what ? ” is declined as follows : — 

Plural. 

Nominative ... ... ... Kyd, “ vihalt ” 

^ Kajo, “ for what ? ” 


Dative ... 
Accusative 
Ablative 
Locative 


Kais te, “ from what ? ” 

Kais hich, “in what?” 

Exampi.*. 

Rati de haydhw dd hyd phat paed, 

Janghdn dd ititrguded Ram. 

Of wandering on foot at night what fruit did you get ? 

You spoiled the splendour (literally, light) of your legs, *Oh 
Pam l~- Marriage Song. 

The Interrogative Pronoun Kioi “ who ? ” is thus declined : — 

Singular. 1 Plural. 

Eu7i,“who?” I Nominative Kun, “who?” 

Dative \Kinhdrk jo, “whom,” 

Accusative I “to whom?” 

Ablative Kinhdn te, “ from 

whom?” 

r Kinhdh dd „ , „ 
Genitive d Kinhdn di 5- 
iKinhdhde) 

Agent Kinhdii, “ by whom ? ” 

Terd mungid dupaffd kinnm rangi dittd. 

By whom was your green dupatta dyed ? — Phdri ehharjhdti 
(Kdngra.) 

Ebmotb DEMoNSTfiATivE Prosoos Oh “that,” “she,” "he,” “it.” 


Nominative 

Dative 

Accusative 

Ablative 


Genitive 

Agent 


C Kus jo, “whom,” “to 
(. whom ? ” 

Kus te, “ from whom ? ’ 


C Kus dd 'S 

< Krjs di >“of whom?' 
(. Kus de I 

Kinnin, “ by whom ? ” 


Singular. 
Nominative Oh, “ he ” 

DaLve "I Ug if j;q 
Accusative j 

Agent Unnth, “ by him.” 

£ Vs dd "i 

< Ds di > “ of him.” 

{Uide 3 


Plural. 

Oh, “they.” 

Unhan jo, “ them, to them.” 

Unhdn, “hy them.” 
f Unhdn dd ') 

\ Unhdn di [-“of them.” 

V, Unhdd de j 


Qenitiva 
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CoBHLATivjE Pbonodn Saih. 


Nomiaative 

Dative 

Accnsative 

Agent 

Genitive 


Nominative 

Dative 

Accusative 

Agent 

Genitive 

Ablative 


Singular. i 

Saih, “that, the same,” 



Tinnin, 
Tia da. 
Tis di. 
Tis de. 


Saih. 

Tinhdn jo. 

Tinhdri. 
Tinhdn da. 
Tinhdn di. 
Tinhdn de. 


Rklative Pronohn Jo. 


Plural- 


Singular. 

Jo, “who, which.” 

1 Jis jo, “ to whom, to 
J which.” 

.. Jxnnin, “ by whom.” 
...Jia dd, “of whom.” 
...Jiate, “ from whom.” 


( Plural. 

^ Jo, “who, which.” 

; Jinhdii and jinhaii jo. 

! Jinhdn, “ by whom.” 
i Jinhdn da^ “of whom.” 

1 Jinhdil te, “ from whom.” 


Other pronouns are — 

Koi someone, anyone. 

Kichchh, something, anything. 
Je koi, whosoever. 

Je kichchh, whatsoever. 


Examples. 


Saih apiiiid mdu dd baj-d Idjld hai. 

He is a great darling of bis mother. 

Tia dijui}da hari lardki hai. 

His wife is very quarrelsome. 

MaiA bakil bhi kitla. Tinnin dhawwe mare, kichh uttar bhi tinnin 
nahiA kittd. 

I engaged a vakil. He consumed (my) money, (but) he did not 
even make any answer. 

Jinhdn muaaddidu dd bal, tinhdn bhare peru pal. 

Those who have the assistance of the officials, have their grain 
receptacles (peru pal) full. 

Jinhdn jo, Rdjed, terd Iran. 

Those to whom. Oh Raja, is ycur help. 

Tinhdn de ghar na khan na manjjen ban. 

To their houses is neither food nor strings for their beds. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives used like nouns are declined like nouns. Adjectives quali. 
fying nouns are not inflected unless the Nominative Singular Masculine 
end in d. When the Nominative Singular Masculine ends in d, the adjec- 
tive is declined like nouns in d, the feminine being like nouns in i. This 
is contrary to the rule in Urdu, but in accordance with the rule in certain 
forms of Panjdbi. 

Khard ddmi, good man. Agent Khareh admitn. 

Gen. Plur. Kharedh ddmidn dd. 

Khari junda, good woman, Gen. Sing. Kkarid jundsd dd. 

A Kharien jundaen. 

Bitfid didn ghoridn dd, of the daughter’s horses. 

Comparison is made by means of the postposition te, as khara 
good, ia te khard, better tban this, aabhhnin te khard, better than al * 
best. ' 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVE3 OF QUANTITY. 

Itnd, so mach or many (Demonstrative). 

Titnd, so much or many (Correlative). 

Jibid, as much or many (Relative). 

Kiind, how much or many ? (Interrogative). 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES OF KIND. 

Idehd, “ such,” “ like this” Hindi AisrL 
Tideha, “such ” “like that,” „ Waim. 

Jidehd, “ like which,” “ as ” „ Jaisa. 

Kidehd, “ like, what,” “ how,” „ Kaisd. 

ExAurnEs. 

Idehd gicdr hot mere dihhhm hich nihh ded. 

No fool like this came within my experience (within my seeing).* 
Saih sdhab hideha. hai. 

What is that s^hib like ? 

Jidehd agla thd tidehd hi hai. 

As the former was like that exactly is he. 

Pronominal Adverbs of direction like idhar, “ hither,” udhar, 
“ thither,” jidhar, “whither,” tidhar, “thither,” kidhar, “whither,” seem 
to be wanting in Jilndari.t 


PRONOMINAL ADVERB OF MANNER 


Proximate Demonstrative. 
Ihhdh or uhhah “ thus ” 
Correlative. 

Tihhdh “ so ” 


Relative. 
Jihhdh, “ as.” 
Interrogative. 
Kihhdh, “ how ?” 


ADVERBS OF TIME. 

Agdhdn, “ before,” (Hindi age), also agen. 

A], “ to day,” as in PanjAbi. 

Kal, “ to-morrow, yesterday.” 

Parson, “ the day before yesterday, or the day after to-morrow.” 
Chaulh, “ the fourth day past or future, counting to-day as the 
first day, to-morrow or yesterday as the second, &c.” 

PanJaiUh, “ the fifth day.” 

Chhitxuth, “ the sixth day.” 

Pachdchdii, “ after, afterwards.” 

Phiri, “again.” 

Bhidgd, “ in the morning.” Sanjjhd, “ in the evening.” 
Bdrambdr, “repeatedly.” 

Kadi, “ sometimes, ever.” 

Kadi na, “never.” 

Kadi kaddih, or kadi na kadi, “ sometimes, rarely.” 

Nit, “ continually, always.” 

Pdpi lak Pahdfie patthar Jinhdn de chit. 

Ang maldwd kadi kaddih, nain maldvod nit, 

* This would be in Gadi : — Inha guir mere herne ma oa i. 

Such a fool came not within my seeing, 

(Observe—" herna,” to »ee, 

‘‘ ma ” for mattj, in, 

“ a.” 3rd singular past tense of ini “ to come ’Wyd.) 

t Jandar or Jhandar is tha term used by the Gaddi's for the country not inolnded in 
heir country, Gadheran. [It literally means ‘cotton-clothed.' f.«., the peeple not dressed in 
wooUm ganaents like the Gaddis.] 
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The mounkain people are wretches, whose hearts are stone. 

They join bodies rarely, they are always joining eyes. — 8ong. 
Hun, “ now.” 


ADVERBS OP PLACE. 

Keren, “near." 

Ddr, “far.” 

Par, “ over, across." 

l/dr, “ this side,” udr-pdr, “ on both sides.” 

Wdl, “to, towards.” Tahsilddrs wdl jd ; h'dh in Singular, jd in 

plural,) “ go to the Tahsildar.” 

Pardhdn, “on that side." (Hindi — pare). 

(Jrdhdii, “ on this side.” (Hindi — are). 

Ithu tden, 1,, , „ 

f up to this. 

Idhi taen, J ^ 

Uppar, “ up.” 

Bunh, heth, “down.” 

Andar, “within,” and hdhar, “ivithout,” are as in Hindi. 

Agahdn, “ before,” or aqgen. 

Pachahdn, “ behind," or pichch’neh. 

Taithe, Tahthi, “ there ” — {Gddi). 

Taithi, Gaddi seite galld batd hari. 

There with a Gaddi I talked. — D/mmsd/a'i 

Handrd, in Gaddi and Narti in Kangri, “ elsewhere.” So 
apni zamin chhadi handrd na gdhande, “ they abandoning their 
land do not go elsewhere.” — (Gddi). 


PRONOMINAL ADVEBBS OP TIME. 

Proximate Demonstratiie Remote Demonstrative. Relative. 

Han, hun, ibheh, “ now,” Then. Jdklii, “ when.” 

Correlative. Interrogative. 

Tdhlu, “then.” Kdhld, “when?” 


PRONOMINAL ADVERBS OP PLACE. 

Proximate Demonstrative. Remote Demonstrative. Relative. 
Itthu, “ here.” Otthu, “ there.” Jitthu, “ where.” 

Itthe. — (Kutlehr). 

Ccyrrelative. Interrogative. 

Titthu, “there.” Kuthu, “where?” 

Taithe, “ there.”— {Gddi) 


OTHER ADVERBS. 


Kaihh, Tcajo, “why.” 

Iddheh taiieh, “ for this reason.” 
Hah, “ yes.” 


Nehih, vihh, jo. 

Satdbi, “ quickly.” 

Achchi tard, hhard hari, “ well.” 


PREPOSITIONS. 

The commonest have been given under the declension of nouns. Sub- 
joined is a brief list of others. The same word is often both a preposition and 
an adverb. For convenience sake moat of the constructions are given : — 

Beth, “ under.” 

Mingo hdl or bald, “ beside me.” 

Minjo hane or main kane, “ with me. 
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TwdeA td$A, “ for iim.” 

Tareh tden, “ ahovit thee.’‘ 

Aasdu sCihi, “ like ns.” 

Tinhau bahkJu, iinhah bdl or bald, linhdh dtn fdaeh, all ine»n 
towards them. 

Tiate parant, “ after it.” 

Tiade/i, chauhrn pdaedn, “round about it.” 

Tuaadn hardbat, “equal to yon.” 

Minjo te parant, inniii parant, tninjo bind, “ apart from me. 


THE NUMERALS 


1, Ik. 

17, Saidrd. 

32, Batri. ! 

2, Do. 

18, Thdrd 

33, Tetri. ' 

3, Trat. 

19, Unnih 

34, Chantri. ! 

4, Chdr. 

i 20, Bih. 

35, Panjatri. j 

5, Panj. 

21, Ikki. 

36, Chhialri. j 

6, Chhiyyd. 

1 22, Bdi. 

37, Satattrl. ^ 

7, Satt. 

1 23, Trel. 

38, Aihattri. | 

8, Atth. 

1 24, Chaubbi. 

39, Untdti. i 

9, Nau. 

1 25, Panji. 

40, Chdii 1 

10, Daa. 

26, Chhahhi. 

47, Satldi'. 

11, Gidrd, 

1 27, Satdt. 

49, Ununid. ' 

12, Sard. 

1 28, Thai. 

50, Panjdh. ■ 

13, Tehrd. 

1 29, Vi}atti. 

57, Satunji, 

14, Chaudd. 

' 30, Tth or Irili. 

59, TJndht. ! 

15, Pandr a. 

CO 

o 

•~s 

60, Saffh. 

16, Sold, 

katri. 

1 67, Satdhf. ] 


69, Unhattar. 

70, Sahattar. 
77, Sathattar. 

79, ZJnaai. 

80, Aati. 

87, Saldai. 

89, TJnimueh. 

90, Nabbeh. 
97, Satdnueh. 
99, Nariniieh. 

100, San. 

200, Do Sail,. 
1,000, Eajdr. 
1,00.000, Ldkh. 


lit, Paihld. 
2nd, Duwu'd. 
3rd, Trtyyd. 
4th, Chauthd 


ORDINALS. 

5th, Partjudn. 
6th, Chittha. 
7th, Satudh. 
10th, Daauaa. 


50, Partjdhudn. 

For the thirties the forms with and without r are both used, thus, 
aataitri or aatatti, thirty-seven. 

It should be noticed that t and h in sathattar are pronounced separately- 
The word is not sa-thattar but sat-hattar. 


Other numerical forms are subjoined : — 
Ik bdri, once. 

Do bdri, twice. 

Paihli bdri, first time. 

Trai gund, three-fold. 

Das gund, ten-fold. 

Addhd, half. 

Paui^ do, 1|. 

8awd do, 2^. 

Dhdi. 2i. 

Pi44h, n. 

8a4he chdr, 4k. 

Jk vdo i. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

The chief conjunctions are— 

Te, and. 

Apan, bat. 

Je, if. 

Bhaeh, although. 


THE VERB. 

AnXILIAEY Vebe. 



Present. 


Singular, 



Plural. 

Main hai. 



Assail hail. 

Tun hai. 

1 


Tussah han. 

Saih hai. 



Saih han. 


Past. 


Singular. 

1 


Plural. 

Main thA (Fern. tin). 



Assail the. 

Tun thA (Fern. thi). 



Tussah the. 

Saih tha (Fem. thi). 

1 


Saih the. 

The past tha, “ was,” is like Hindi. 



Aj mere boti kamdhn pichhe hi rahi gm h.an. 

To-day my j^|-servant3 have remained behind. {Kungra). 
Tuasan aJ kal kid parhde han ? 

What are you reading nowadays ? 

Eh Rajput halke han. 

These are low Rdjputs. — {Kdngrd). 

Pac.nI, full. 

I. — Tenses derived from the Root. 

Present Condilimal. 


Singular. 

Pauan. 

Paue. 

Pane. 


I may fall. 


I 

Future. 


Plural. 

Paiiie. 

Pautl or pauhii. 
Paulin. 


I shall fall. 

Singular. 

PaunghA, Fern, pauiighi. 

PaunghA. 

PaunghA. 

Imperulivc, 

Fall. 

Singular. 

Pan. I 


Plural, 

Paiiughe. 

Paunghf. 

Paunghe. 


Plural. 

PauA, 


II. — Tenses derived from the Present Participle. 

Indefinite or Past Conditional. 


Singular. 

Paunda. 

PaundA. 

PaundA, 


I fall or should fall, 

I Plural, 

I Paunde, 

Paundo, 
Paunde, 
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Singular. 
Paunda ha'. 
Paundil hai. 
Paunda hai. 


Singular. 
Paundil tint. 
Paunda thii. 
I’aundil till!. 


Notes on the Dialect 


[Appendix II. 


Frcsent Indicative. 
I am fallinsr. 


Imperfect. 

I was fallinyf. 


Plural. 
Pauiide han. 
Paunde lian. 
Paunde han. 


Plural. 
I’aunde the. 
Paunde the. 
Paunde the. 


III.— Tenses formed from Past Participle. 

Pual Indicative. 


Singular. 
I’ea, Pern, pai 
Pea. 

Pea. 


Sir.gu lay. 


I fell. 


Present Perject. 
I have fallen. 


Plural. 

Paio, Fern, paiiah. 
Paio. 

Paic. 


Plural. 


Pea hai, Fern. 

pai h li. Paic han. 

l^cil hai. 

Paie han. 

Pea hai. 

Paie ban. 


Pluperfect. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Pea thil. 

'Paie tho. 

Pea thii. 

Paie the. 

Pea tha. 

, Paie the. 


Infiieilive or Verbal Noun. 

Pauna, falling 

Paune da, of falling. 


Pai ticiple. 

Present 

... Paunca, falling. 

Fast ... 

... Pea, fallen. 

Conjunctive 

... Pai kari. h.?oving fallen. 

Adverbial 

• • ... ... Pauodeh ii., while falling. 

Agent 

... Pauno bala , fallen, about to fiill. 

Dative 

... PeliA, in the state of having fallen. 


It Will be sufficient if the main part.; of other verbs are indicated, 
Jloyi, be, become. 

Present Conditional ... ... Hoah. 

Future Hunghm 

Imperative ... ... ... Ho. 

Indefinite or Past Conditional Hunda. 

Past Indicative ... ... Hoea. 

Present Perfect Hoea hai. 

Pluperfect Hoea tha 

Participles ... Hunda, being. 

* * ’ Hoea, been. 

Hoikari, hiving been. 

Hundeh hi, while being. 

Hoije one who is abouk to b?t 
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Alsa, go. 

Present Conditional... ... Auan (ord Plur. aubii). 

Future ... ... ... Aungha. 

Imperative ... ... X. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional Aunda. 

Past IndicativD ... ... A ya, Fetn. ai, Plur. lie, Fem. 

Participle ... ... ... Ailiea, in the state of having come. 

The otht^rs regular. 


• Ja.\a go. 

Present Conditional Jdaii (2nd Plur. jdii, 3rd Plur. jdhai; 

Future JdnghA. 

Imperative J«h jdd. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional .Tdnda. 

Past Inilicarive ... ... Ged. 

Participles ... ... ... Gelid, in the state of having gone. 


Raihna, 

Present Conditional ... 


remain. 


Rahie. 

Rehd or raihn. 
Raihn. 


... Reliaii, 

Raihe, 

Raihe, 

Future Rainhghd. 

Imperative Raih reha. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional Raihndd. 

Past Indicative Reha. 

Participle ... ... ... Helid, in the state of having re- 

mained. The e in this word is 
vefy long drawn ont ; distineuish- 
ing it from the reh'i in the Present 
Conditional, the Imperative and 
the Past Indicative. 


Baihna or Baitbna, sit. 
Present Conditional ... Behdn, baithdn. 
Future ... .. Bainhghd, baithghd. 

Imperative ... ... Baih Imith. 

Indefinite, Past Con- Baihndd, baithda. 
ditional. 

Past Indicative ... Behd, baltl.ed. 


Transitive Verbs. 
Mabna, beat. 

Present Conditional... Mdrdii, 

Mdre, 

Mdre, 

Future ... ... Sid gbd. 

Imperative ... ... Mar nidrd. 

Indefinite, Past Condi- Mdrdd. 
tional. 

Past Indicative ... Main mdrea. 

Tain maied. 
Tinni indred. 

Present Perfect ... Main mdred hai. 

Tain mdrea hai. 
Tinni mdr^d hai. 


Mdrie. 

Mdrd or mdrn. 
Main. 


Asdh mdi*6d. 
Tu’^dn mdrgd. 
Tinhdn mdred. 
A‘dn mdrdd hai, 
Tusdfi mdrdd hai. 
Tinhdn mdrdd hai 
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Plnpnrfect .•> Main mdre^ th^. I Asdn mdrSi thA. 

Tain wAreA thA. j TusAn inArSA tbA. 

Tinnni mAreA tlia. 1 TinhAn mArghA th&. 

The rales for the agreement of mArea, inAreA hai, mAreA thA, with the 
object of the sentence are like those in Urdu or PanjAbi. 

Pai ticiple MAreliA, in the state of having been beaten. 

Passive. 

The passive i.s formed b}' means of the verb Janet, go, used with the 
past participle, thus, 

„ Main nidrad jdnghd, I shall bo beaten. 

Saih mart get, she was beaten. 

Ill the passive it generally has the sense of be killed. 

Khana, eat. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... ... KhAndA. 

Past Indicative ... ... ... KhAdhA. 

Pina, drink. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... ... PiiidA. 

Past Indicative ... ... ...Pita. 

De>a, give. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... ... DindA. 

Future DingghA. 

Past Indicative ... DittA. 

I.AiN.i, take. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... ... LaindA. 

Future ... ... ... ... ... .LaingghA. 

Past Indicative ... ... ... Led. 

GAT,.Iy.i, say, sp=>ak. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional GalAndA. 

Past Indicative ... ... ... GalaiyA. 

Kaen.a, do. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional ... ... KardA. 

Past Indicative KittA. 

Jaa'na, know. 

Indefinite, Past Conditional JAndA. 

Past Indicative ... ... JAnfiA. 

Lai iiunu, bring, lai Jana, take away are conjugated like a/unia andjana, 
ITnbit, continuance and state are expres.sed as follows : — ■ 

Saih aui kardd hai, he is in the habit of coming, eaih ehdrd hardd hai, 
he is in the habit of grazing (transitive). 

Main dikkdd, raihndd hai, I continue looking. 

Main pau^a lagghed, I am in the act of falling. 

Sentences. 

1. Teri nan kyd hai ? What is thy name ? 

2. ts ghofe di kyd umar hai ? What is the age of this horse ? 
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3. Itthu te Ka^mir hitni dur hai ? From here how far is Kashmir. 

4. Tere btcrhe dain kitne puttar han ? In thy father’s (house) how 

many sons are there ? • 

5. Main ajj hari dure te bandhi dyd. I today from very far walking 
came, 

6. Mere chdche de puttre dd bidh tindid Imihni kane hoed hai. My 
uncle’s son’s marriage is with his sister. 

7. Ghare, haehchhe. ghore d! lidthi, hai. In the house is the white 

horse’s saddle. 

8. Tisdia pitthi par kdihi pdi deo. On his back 23at the saddle. 

9. Main tisde puttre ju bare korre uidre. I beat his sou many stripes 

10. Saih pahdre did chotid par bakridn chord hardd hai. He grazes 
goats on the top of the hill. 

11. Saih tis rukkhe heth ghore vpar baithehd hai. He under that 
tree is seated on a horse. 

12. Tisddbhttu apnid baihni te baddd Ini. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 

13. Tiddd (or tisdd) mul dhdi rnpayyc hai. The price of that is two- 
and-a-half rupees. 

14. Merd burhd (babbj tis lauhke ghareit, raihndd hai. My father 

lives in that small house. 

15. Tis jo eh rupayye dei deci. Give him these rupees. 

16. Saih rupayye tiste lei led. Take those rupees from him. 

17. Tis jo matd mdrikari rassidn kane hannhd. Having beaten him 
much tie him with ropes. 

18. Khuwwe te pdr^i kaddhhd. Drawn water from the well. 

19. Maite (or rninjo te) agge chald. Walk before me. 

20. Kudu jdtak tusdh pichaJidh aud kardd haii Whose son is in the 
habit of coming behind you ? 

21. Saih tnssdh kioste mullen led? From whom did you buy that? 

22. Girded de ikki hatwdnie te. From a shopkeeper of the village. 


SONGS. 

MAEElAaE_S0NG. 

Bdlide handhne jo chhaddi deh, Kdlind. 

Hun hoed gharbdri, ham. 

AggeA Hi thd, Kdhnd, hulu guulii. 

Run hoed gharbdri, Ram. 

Give up wandering at night. Oh Kahna ! 

Now yon have become a married man, Oh Rdm ! 

Before you were, Oh Kahna ! a ploughman and a cowherd ! 
Now you have become a married man. Oh Rdm ! 

Maihruin dd sang chhaddi de td Kdhnd. 

Run hoed gharbdri, Rum. 

Abandon, abandon the society of Gujar women, Kahna. 
Now yon have become .a married man ! Oh Rdm ! 

Maihr is a Gujar and Maihri a Gajar<woman. 
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Songs sung by women at weddings cf Bralitnans, Rajputs »nd 
Khatris in Kiingta — 

As.tdn hachhai h'lli kiimalri, 

Ku rmi >l biichlitiL Kutranj! j t ; 

J'li'-SiVi ai haho angane. 

Wo bare spread black blankets, 

The opposite party in marriage (Kuram) have spread carpeti; 
('ome you and sit down in the courtyard. 

[Abde. — Ill marri ’.tje parties tlie bride’s family are “ knram ” to the 
bridesjroom’s ]iurcy and the bridpgroom’.s parry are “ knram ” to the 
brids’s. Thera is no Hnglish word which expresses the relationship.] 

Ki tns'id/i mnnqde fitkrii muchri', 

Ki adri da bhnkkhe the. 

Assiin mangde kuravieii dia ddria, 

Lei chubtiren baiihe the. 

Question.— Do you want a morsel or a piece of bread, 
or are you hungry for the whole 7 
Anairer . — We want the wife of tlie Knram, 

They took lier and were sitting in the upper storoj. 


CIenerositt. (Oddi). 

t\tdli ankke bh'^i. 

Th ikrid ri db ll bnndi ; 
dhalnudi giddiir tire, lb , 

Sdli b'^landti hhujji khdni ; 

Mdli hnlandd iedni liaai hoi ; 

Kdni jo pujdni. 

Mali and Sali were two own brotliers, 

'I’hey made a shield of hits of earthenwaie. 
They shot a running jackal with an an ow. 
Bali says “ Let’s eat it fried ; ” 

Midi says “The oiio eyed woman ig ill ; ’’ • 
“ Let’s take it to the one-eyed woman.” 


Song on Raja Sansiir Chand, Katoch Rajput of Kangra, marrying a 
pretty Daddi woman whom he saw herding her cow.s 


(Dharin=;ila) — 

(radii chare bnkrldh, 
Gnddnn chore gain, 
(rhord I’hiiije aofirid, 
Bic.n i Idiod gdii'i. 
Her Jri 'I an mid, 

Bdje (roddnn behi. 


The (iiiddi was grazing his goats ; 

The Gaddi woman was grazing her cows • 

Her ghara was broken on the rocks, 

The cows ate the pad (worn between the head and the iar on Itl 
Sieemg her young face, **) • 

The E&ja married the Gaddan. 
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Jandhab Song. 


1. Be. — Pussl, jiuss!, 

Kajo ruBs'i, 

Ldhuld ged raandnd j 
Chal pusst bhat khdna. 

Darling, darling, 

Why art thou sulking. 

A boy (son) has gone to pacify thee 
Come, darling, eat thy rice. 

She. — Jane jurd nd, 

MaiA nahih aund. 

2. Pdrfi nahin miikdi ; 

Tand nahiA triddi ; 

Sas nahih akhdi 
Je pdnie jo jdnd. 

The ball of wool never comes t j an end, 
The thread never breaks; 

My mother-in-law never says 
" Go for water.” 


Saunu Mali’s Song. 

Gaddi Song — 

(1) . Suhi, suhi pagri m Idni, 

(2) . Mulid Sdhntui bo ! 

(3) . Mdi}huh balale je lildri, 

(4) . Shaft i ri jhinjai} mangdni, 

(5) . Mdlid Sdhnud bo ! 

(6) . Pitthi teri ka\erd khalrd 

(7) . l.dled Tundeid bo! 

(8) . Pete kaserd halarn 

(9) . Sdlid Tundeid bo ! 

(10) . Pete vutli~rd halard. 

(11) . Sdlid Tundeid bo ! 

(12) . Kugti-rd thekd na laind, 

(13) . Mdlid Sahnud bo ! 

(141. Kdld, kdld dagUi na I'lnn, 

(15). Mdlid Sdhni'd bo ! 

(iti). Mdnhuhb alale jehd thekedor, 

(17). Mo lid Sdhmiii ho ! 

(1) . 'A xei, red pagri do not put on, 

(2) . Oh Mali Sdhnu ! 

(3) . People will say you are a dyer; 

(4) . Bring rice of Bhati, 

(5) . Oh Mali Sahnii ! 

(6) . Of what is the skin on your buck (full) ? 

(7) . Oh Lalit Tundei ! 

(8) . In your womb whose child is theic '' 

(9) . Oh SMi Tundei ! 

(10) . In your womb is Mali’s child, 

(11) . Oh Sail Tundei. 

(12) , Do not take the contract of Kugtf, 

(13) . Oh Mdli S6hiju ! 


itJdii 

[Appendix II» 
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(14) . A black, black coat do Lot put on. 

(15) . OhMaliS4hnu! 

(16) . People will say you are a contractor. 

(17) . OhMdliSahnu. 

Notes.— [2), » Mdli Sabnu,” (7), “Ldla Tundei,” “ S4H Tundei.” 

Mali, Lala and Sali ai-e the names of the persons. 
Sahnu and Tundei are the names of their castes. 

(3), “ Balale ” is the 3rd person plural, future tense, from 
balnd “to say.” 

The wooing of Sambhua. {Oad'i). 

1. Sambhua merd miihrlyd da luif ! 

2. Sambhua dherd (^) hoi lai, (^) 

3. Dherd hoi lai bo meri jdn ! 

4. Sambhua dherd hoi lai. 

5. Kanaka ri roti, ghiu, ddl, 

6. Sambhua khdl kari jd, 

7. Khai kari jdbo meri idn ! 

8. Dohar dindi (^) bachhdi. 

9. Sambhua soi kari (^) jd, 

10. Soi kari jd meri jdn ! 

11. Sambhua soi kari jd. 

12. Kdld jind (®), afora (®) hachhd (^) chold (®), 

13. Ammd meri ! Sambhua dyd bo. 

1. Oh Sambhu, my first dancer ! (j.e., leader in a Gaddi dance.) 

2. Oh Sambhu ! be slow (i.e., stay here) . 

3. Be slow, my life ! 

4. Oh Sambhu ! be slow. 

5. Bread of wheat, ghi and ddl, 

0. Oh Sambhu ! eat before you go : (literally “ having eaten go.”) 

7. Eat before you go, my life ! 

8. I am spreading a shawl. 

9. Oh Sambhu, sleep before you go ; (literally “having slept go.”) 

10. Sleep before you go, my life ! 

11. Oh Sambhu ! sleep before you go. 

12. (With) a black like girdle (and) a wbiffe frock. 

13. Oh mother ! Sambhu has come. 

Notes.— {^). “ Hoi lai,” “ khai kari,” and “.soi kari,” are the con- 

junctive participles from the verbs “hoiia,” “khdnA” 
and “ sona ” respectively. In Hindi these forms would 
be “ ho karke,” “ kha karke ” and “ bo karke.” 

(’), “ Dhera ” is the Hindi and Panjabi “ dhira” “ slow ” 
whence comes “ dhiraj ” “ slowness,” “ dhirtai ” 

“ patience ” and other derivatives. 

(S). “Kanaka.” The a at the end of“kanak”i 3 added 
to nouns ending in a consonant to prepare them for 
receiving the cases-affix rd. 

(*). “Dindi” is the present participle feminine from 
“ dind ” “ to give.” 

(”). “Jind” is the pronominal adjective of similarity and 

corresponds to “ jaisd ” in Hindi. 

(«) . “ Pord ” is the cord of black wool which the Gaddi winds 
round hia waist. Gaddi women also wear it, and the 
^ord 18 used as a binder by women after childbirth. 
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(7). Hachhd means “ white.” 

(®). “ Chold.” is the capacious woolldli frock worn by Gaddi 

men and women. It is secured round the waist by the 
“dord,.” The“ehold” comes half down the thigh on 
men and to the ankles on women. The “ dord ” round 
the waist makes a large body in the ” choU ” above the 
waist. The body is called the “ khokh,” and forms a 
receptacle for very miscellaneous articles, such asanum* 
ber of newly born lambs, bread, or wool for spinning. 


The Gaddi girl’s choice of a hdsband. 

1. Td hudhru jo nd deni chdehud, deni, chdchud, 

2. 8ajre ch unde rand hholi ho. 

3. Td chdkara jo nd deni, chdchttd, deni, chdchud. 

4. Hdk pdiide ufhi gahnde ho. 

5. Td dur^esi jo no. dei}i, chachdd, deni, chdchud. 

6. Goru chugdnde jo deni ho. 

7. Td rogi jo nd deni, chdchud, deni, chachud, 

8. Sajre chunde rand hhdchgdhli ho. 

9. Bhaird chardnde jo deni, chdchud, deni, chdchud, 

10. Khokha bhari dtld mas ho. 

11. Bhaird de puhdlajo deni, chdchud, deni, chdchud, 

12. . Pitthijo deld chotu ho, 

1. To an old man do not give me, fathei’, do not give me, father 

2. I shah be a widow while my hair is (still) freshly done. 

3. To a servant do not give me, father, do not give me, father. 

4. A call comes — He gets np and goes (and leaves me). 

5. To one who lives far away do not give me father, do not give 

me, father. 

6. To one who grazes a herd of cattle give me. 

7. To a sick man do not give me, father, do not give me, father, 

8. I shall become a widow while my hair is (still) freshly done. 

9. To a herder of sheep give me, father, give me, father. 

10. He will give me his pocket full of meat. 

11. To a tender of sheep give roe, father, give me, father. 

12. He will give me a frock for my back. 

Notes, — In translating this song all the ‘‘las” and all the “hos” 
should be omitted. They are without meaning. 

“ Jo ” in the first, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, eleventh and 
twelfth lines is the sign of the dative case. 

“Chdch” in Gdddi and “ chachu ” in the valleys of K4ngra is a 
common word for “ father.” 

The meaning of the second and eighth lines is — “ If you marry me to 
an old or a sick man I shall be a widow before my hair, which was done 
for my wedding, is ruffled,” i. r., I shall bo a widow before my wedding 
dress is worn out. 


“ Bholi ” in the second line is the feminine third person singular 
i future, from “ bhoi.ia ” “ to be.” 

I “ Goru ” in the sixth line means a herd of horned cattle. 

I “ Khokha ” in the tenth lino is the body of a Gaddi’s frock which is 
toade into a pocket by the frock being tightly bound at the waist with a 
woollen rope called “ dora” which passes several times round the waist, 
■he “ khokha ” is used to carry miscellaneous articles. The wearer’s dinner 
Aay be seen in it or even half a dozen new-born lambs or kids 
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“Gdbli”inthe eiorbth line is the feminine third person singular 
future, from “ gdhnA” “ to go,” “ to become.” 

“De]a”iathe twelfth line is third person singular fatnre, from 
“ den^” “ to give.” 

The Song of Raja Gopi Chanij. {Gddi). 

] . Ckanan chaulci ho rupi jhdriydn Rnjd Gopi Chand nahde, ^ 

2. Td ammar hhnld bo aghnd. chdndi bargd, (haifdi' bund kataun ae. 

3. Td chhajje bo baithi maid Main Banti nain bhari, bhari roe. ^ 

4. Td phiri uparhuh here lidjd Gopi Chand, Td mdtd Naiif, Banti roe. 
b. Td kuni ditti, mdtd, lijo gdli ? Kuni balle mande bol. 

C). Td na’hin bo ditti, bepi, wtnjo gdli, nd balle mande bol. 

7. Td kuni bo heni, mdtti, niandt hdkhri ? Titeri hdkhriJcadhdA, 

8. Td na ho herd minjo, beta, tiiandi hdkhri, nd koi galiaA de. 

9. Td jaiiii kdydA, be(d, teri, tain hdwal Ure ri. 

10. Td jal bal mdti ho get hui bhasamdn ri dberi. 

1 1. Td aikh deh, mdtd, meri pdie umar kdydh. 

12. Td jog dhidyd Rdje Bharthari, paiumar kdydh. 

13. Td jog bo dhidnd, mdtd, muu, meri pdni umar kdycdi. 

14. Id jog dhidyd Rdje Gopi Chande pdi umar kdydh. 

1. On a Feat of sandal- «ood, with silver ewers, K4ja Gopi Chand 

was bathing. 

2. “ The heaven is clear like silver whence do the cold drops come ? 

3. Sitting in the b ilcony his another, Nain Banti, was weeping 

bitterly. 

4. Then again R4jii Gopi Chand looked up. His mother Nai^i 

Banti was weeping. ’ 

5. He.— “ Who gave, mother, to you abuse ? Who spoke evil 

words ” ? 

6. She . — “Neither was given, son, to me abuse : nor wera spoken 

evil words.” 

7. He.— “ Then who looked (at ycu), mother, with evil eyes ? His 

eyes I will tear out.” 

8. She . — “No one looked at me, son, with evil eyes, nor gsTO me 

abuse. 

9. ■“ (I was thinking that) as your body is, so was your father’s. 

10. He was burned and became clay. He became a heap of ashes.” 

11. He . — “ Then give me advice, mother, make my body immortal.’ 

12. She. — “ Rdja Bhartbari became an ascetic. He made his body 

immortal.” 

13. He . — I would become an ascetic, mother. I would make my 

body immortal. 

14. So E4ja Gopi Chand became an ascetic. He made his body 

immortal. 


A Song. 

1. Nihfd di tdn Jatli Lubdiiu jo chhali, chhati puchhdi. 

2. Tdn dnbld tun kit gone hoid ho. 

(A Jatti of the plains chaffing, chaffing, asked Lnbdnn}. j 

She. — For what reason have you become lean f I 

3. Td eh tdn bo hitln, ho gorie, Jammudn dd hdld ho. I 

4. Tail ddje ho tail tiMi balpi prit ho. . . . J 

He.— First, oh fair one, the Jammu revenue is deficient (i.c., I 

eannot pay the revenue). _ \ 

fecondly, the love of a girl is broken off (i.e., I have been jilted), 
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5. TdA dhetfdu hdlu denni hdn Ltlbd^udA. 

6. Shari denni hdn JammudA de hale ho. 

7. TdA nawih nawin Idnni hdn prit ho. 

She . — I will pive you my ear-rings and nose-ring, 0 LuMnu; 

I will pay the Jammu revenue. 

Then I give you new, new love. 


8. Td pahile bo tdn hale bo Lubanudh dhed^u bdlu denni hdh, 

9. Duje hdle matthe dijanjiri ho. 

She . — Then at the first instalment, Lnbdnu, I will give my ear- 
rings and nose-ring. 

And at the second instalment the forehead chain. 


10. Td ammCibdjhun raihnni hdn, Luhaiindh. 

11. Bdpu bajhuA raihnni hdn. 

12. Ttiddh bdjhuA dhun bo madhuni ho. 

She . — Then I wiU remain without mother, Lubanu 
and I will remain without father. 

Withojit thee I am silent (i.e., sad). 

(This song is incomplete). 


A Song.* (Odd!). 

Uchi, uchi mdrhtd merd sri thdkar sundd ; 

Radhd bail jhuldndi hd. 

Krishna. — Td, tu kajo rutthi ruHhi meri Riikmani Radhd-, 

Tuddh bin nindar na aundi hd. 

Radhd. — Td daranidA mochru, jithanidn mochrti ; 

Mu gori mochru nahin hd. 

Krishna. — Td tu mat ruthiA, rtdhiA meri Rnkmani Radhd ; 

Radhd jo mochru lei dennd hdA. 

On a high, high eminence my Lord God is sleeping ; 

Hddhd. is fanning a breeze. 

Krishna . — Why are you pouting, pouting, my Rukmani Rddhti ? 
Without you sleep does not come. 

Radhd . — My younger sisters-in-law (have) shoes, my elder sisters-in- 
law (have) shoes ; 

I fair-complexioned (have) no shoes. 

(To me fair is no shoe, literally) . 

Krishna . — ^Do not pout, pout, my Rukmani Rddhfl ! 

To Rddbd I will give shoes. 

A Dittt. 


Khasam mare 
Dal bal kare 

Tdr mare 

Kinhdnjiy.d 
Khind tutte 
TalU pdie 
Amhar 
Kinhdn sind 


... If a husband die. 

.. One may wander to and fro (iu 
search of another). 

... If a lover die. 

... How can one live ? 

... If a blanket is torn, 

... Put on a patch. 

... If heaven splits. 

. . How can one sew it ? 


SoDg is incomplete. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Notes on the Gadi Dialect of the Kangea Gaddis by the late 
EDWARD O’BRIEN, Esquire, c.s,. Deputy Commissioneb op 
Kangea. Revised cvith Additional Notes by the Ret. T. 
GRAHAME BAIEEY, B.D., M.R.A.S., Wazieabad. 


NOUNS. 

Tlie declension of G4di nouns is effected (except for the agent case), 
as in Hindo'tani, by the addition of Postpositions to what may be called 
the “ Formative ” case of the noun. Thus Nominative Singular khandd 
(a flock). Formative Singular khande ; Genitive Singular khande rd, &c. 

The following is a scheme of the formative cases in the various 
declensions, showing also the nominatives plural : — 



Noni. Siug. j 

i 

Format. Sing, j 

Nom. PI. 

Format. PI. 

I, — Masc. in a 

Khaucla 

Ebande 

Khande ... 

Khande, 

11. — ,, in u 

Gobhn'i 

Gobhni 

Gobhrn 

Gobhrd. 

III. — in a conaon.ant 

1 

Ghar 

GharS 

1 

Ghar 

G hara. 

IV.— Fem. in a 

Biir 

Biari 

Biar 

Biari. 

AL — 1 , in i 

Ijji 

ijj-' 

Ijjl 

ijih 

YL— ino 

! Khaktio 

i 

Khakho 

Khakhoa 

Khakho^. 


The following gives the postpositions which form the various cases 
with thei" Hindostdni equivalents: — 



1 

Hindostam'. 


1 

Gadi. 

Agent 

1 

... ... ' ne ... ... . , 


No postposition. TJ anally ik* 

1 formative by itself is need. 

Genitive 

... ... ; ka (adjective afgreeing 

i the snbstantireV 

with 

ra (adjective agreeing with 

1 the Bubstantive). 

Dat. and Acc, ... 

... 1 ko 

i 


1 jo, bo, or go. 

Locative 

,,, ... men 

... 

1 manj or man. 

Ablative ... 

... ' 

... 

I thann, 

1 


The genitive is as in Hindostdnr an adjective agreeing in gender 
and number with the subject or object of the genitive, e. g. khande 

i&lbhedd,, a sheep of a flock ; khande ri_ mdlikni, the proprietress of ft 
flock, . r t V 
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The other postpositions are, as in Hindostdni, indeclinable. 

The following paradigm gives the six declensions in full : — 
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ExciPTioNS — The Locative. 

3rd declension ; locative formed by adding e to nominative - 
She. Main ho ghare sa$ kalihdri ho. 

He. Td ten bo td eased jo, gorie, charkhd le deld ho. 

Baithi ho tdh katan katde ho. 

She. To me at home there is a cross mother-in-law. [wheel. 

He, Then to your mother-in-law. Fair one ! I will give spinning 
Let her ait and mind her spinning. 

Exahplib : — 

1st declension : — Masc. in a. 

Nom. Sing. Mere bhdi male ak khandd h&. 

My brother has a flock. 

Gen. Sing. Ih bheddii mere burhe-re khande-rd. hd. 

This sheep belongs to {lit. is of) my father’s flock. 

Ih khande-ri mdlikni kasri ha. 

The owner of the flock is ill, 

Dat. Acc. Sing. Auh khande jo ak kuttar pdlnu huh. 

I bring up a dog to guard {lit. for) the flock. 

Auh khande lurhdi ditta thu. 

I was thrown down by a flock. 

Gaddi khande manj kfaarurd rabnda thd. 

The shepherd was standing in his flock. 

So khande thauh ghara jo d hd. 

He has come from the flook to hia honse. 

Ai khande mat na^i gachchh ! 

Oh flock, don’t run away ! 

Mere bhdi male khande bin. 

My brother has flocks. 

Ih bheddii mere burhe-re khande-re bin. 

These sheep belong to {lit. are of) my father’s; flock, 
lah kbande-ri mdlikni kasri ha. 

The owner of the flocks is ill;* 

Auh khande jo ak kuttar pdlnn huh. 

I bring up a dog to guard {lit. for) the flocks. 

Auh khande lurhai ditta thu. 

I was thrown down by the flocks. 

Gaddi khande manj kharurd rahndd thd. 

The shepherd was standing in his flocks. 

So khande thauh ghard jo d hd. 

He has come from the flocks to his house. 

Ai khandio mat nakhi gacbchhd ! 

Oh flocks, don’t run away ! 

Baception ; — T'em. in J. 

Auh bujhnuh barkhd na bhone ri. 

I think there will be no rain. 

2nd declension ; — Masc. in u. 

Nom. Sing. Ak gobhrd madarse jo gdhndd hd. 

A young man goes to school. 

Gen. Sing. Ise gobhrh rd burhd gydni hd. 

The young man’s father is wise. 

Ise gobhru-ri kalam khari hd. 

The yoimg man’s pen is good. 

Bdld rd laskandd sund. 

I^e gold of the nose-ring sparkles.” Song, 


Agent Sing. 
Loc. Sing. 
Abl. Sing. 
Voc. Sing. 
Nom. PI. 
Gen. PI. 

Dat. Acc. PI. 
Agent PI. 
Loc. PI. 

Ahl PI. 

Foe. PI. 
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Dat. Aee, Sing. Gnrtie ak kit^b gobhru jo ditti. 

The teacher has given a book to a young man. 

Agent Sing, Tint gobhrde minjo kfaabar ditti. 

The news was given me by that young man. 

Loe. Sing. Gobhru (manj or mdh) bari akl hd. 

There is much wisdom in the young man. 

'AM. Sinig. Mem tis gobhru thauh khari gal ^uni. 

I have heard good words from that young man. 

Foe. Sing. Ai gobhrud, rdzi haih. 

Oh young man art thou happy. 

Bail ba rdtf ind jdnd chhadi dind, chhorua. 

Pichdihauh lurhliighori, jinde Khojdd. 

" Give up coming and going every night. Oh boy !” 

"From behind a great rock will fall (on you) dear Khojud !” 

Song of Kkoju. 

Lufhli " will roll down ” is third singular feminine fnture from 
Lufhnd. “ to roll down.’’ 

Nom. PI. Gobhru madarse jo gahnde hie. 

Young men go to school. 

Gen. PI. Tidh gobhru rd bn^hd gydni ha. 

The young men’s father is wise. 

Tidh gobhru ri kalama khari hin. 

The young men’s pens are good. 

Bat. Acc. PI. Gurue kitdba gobhru jo ditti. 

. The teacher has given books to the young meu . 

Agent PI. Tiyyeh gobhrue munjo khabar ditti. 

The news was given me by young men. 

Loc. PI. Gobhrfi manj (or mdn) bari akl hd. 

There is much wisdom in young men. 

Ail. PI. Main tidd gobhru tbaun khari gal khuni. 

I have heard good words from those young men. 

Voc. PI. Ai gobhrno rdzi bhod ! 

Oh young men be happy ! 

Dative. Td janghTu jo deli suthanu, dhold apQO jo. 

‘ Then for his thighs I will give trousers to my lover.’ 

Song of a woman equipping her lover 
for Grousing a mountain pass. 

Bhera re puhdlnu jo deni, chaehud, deni chachua. 

Pittbi jo dela cholu ho. 

" To a herder of sheep give me. Father ! give me. Father ! 

For my back he will give a coat. 

Song of a woman on the choice , 0 / a 
husband. 

“ Deli ” is the third person singular feminii>e and “ dela ” is the third 
D^rson masc^ine of the future tense from dend " to give.’’ Deli 

‘ I will give/ Deld He will give. 

3rd declension i—Mase. in a consonant. 

Kuse larike tusild wich hdjar hhoim (Nagrota) ? 

On what date am 1 to be present in the tahsil ? 

tfom. Sing. Merd ghar tauh thauh chodr kuroh hd. 

My house is four miles from here. 
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Qen. Sing. GharA ra mAIik Knlu jo ohalego h^. 

The owner of the house has gone to Kullu. 

Ghara rf m^likni jo ak charkha de. 

Give the mistress of the house a spinning wheel. 

Dat. Acc. Sing. Ih bat ghar^ jo gahnde h^. 

This road leads to a house. ^ • u < 

Loe. PI. Jiyan ghare gha poiird bhonda h4 tiyan manj hart. 

tauli ag lagandi ha. <• j •iu 

Fire is easily caught by houses which are roofed with 
grass. 

Loc. Sing. Ghard. manj (or man) chul ate ghat4 ate lo^e ate thAlihin. 

In a house are a fire-place and water-jars and 
brass vessels and dishes. 

Abl. Sing, Mere ghard, thauh Shahpur ak pard hd. 

It is one stage from my house to Shahpur. 

Voc. Sing, Ai ghard mat dhdeh ! 

“ Oh house do not fall ” ! 

4ih declension : — Pern, in a consonant. 

Nom. Sing. Bidr jhulu karinde ha. 

The wind is blowing. 

Gen, Sing. Bidri-rd jor bard hd. 

The power of wind is great. 

Bidri-ri chher kannd jo taune kare dindi hd. 

The noise of the wind is deafening. 

Dat, Acc, Sing. Bidri jo rukhe de ! 

Shut out the wind ! {lit, to the wind). 

Agent Sing. Bidri sab khail bhani ditte bin. 

The slates are broken by the wind. 

Loc. Sing. Bidri manj (or man) mat gacheh na ta kasri bhuch gdhla. 
Do not go into the wind or else yon will get ill. 

Abl. Sing, Bidri thaun pichede bho. 

Get away from the wind. 

Voc. Sing. Ai bidri meri kanakd jo khardb mat kar ! 

Oh wind do not spoil my wheat ! 

Fasla rd beld aich rehu hd. 

The time of the harvest having come has continued. 
bth declension : — Fem. in i. 

Nom. Sing. Ijji apne nikke jo pyar katendi hd. 

A mother loves her child. 

Gen. Sing. Puttar ijji-ld bhaird charandd hd. 

The son is feeding his mother’s sheep. 

So apni ijji-ri kitab parhende hd. 

She is reading her mother’s book. 

Dat. Acc. Sing. Burhe nseri ijji jo ghundd dni ditta hd. 

The old man gave a veil to his mother. 

Agent Sing. Ih pattu useri ijji bandu hd. 

This woollen stuS has been woven by his mother, 

Loc. Sing. Ijji manj (or mdn) dah mate hd. 

There is much love in a mother. 

Abl. Sing. Main apni ijji thauh rupeyya leu hd. 

I got money from my mother. 

Voc. Sing. Ai ijji or Ai ijjie riso kar ! 

Oh mother 1 cook food ! 

Nom, PI, Ijji apne nikke jo piydr karu karendi hin. 

Mothers love their children. 
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Qen, PI, Pnttar ijji-re blierd cbard karande bin. 

The SODS are feeding their mother’s sheep. 

So appi ijjf-ri kitdba parhendi hd. 

She is readingr her mother’s books. 

Pnt Are. PI. Burhe udhri ijji jo ghundu dni ditta ha. 

The old men gave veils to their mothers. 

Agent, PI. Ih pattu ddnri ijjie banau bd. 

This woollen stuff has been woven by their mothers. 

TjOC. pi. Ijji manj (or mdh) ddh mate hd. 

There is much love in mothers. 

Ahl. PI. . Mein ddhri topi uahri ijji thanh dndi. 

I have bronght their hats from their mothers. 

For. PI, Ai ijjio riso kard ! 

Oh mothers cook food I 

6th declension : — Fem. in o. 

Nom. Sing. Khakho apni onkhit jo sind sardndi ha. 

A mother-in-law is teaching her daughter-in-law how 
to sew. 

Gen. Sing.Masc, Khakho-rd. ghar dur ha. 

The mother-in-law’s house is far away. 

Useri IQiakho-ri gd, nakhi gei hd. 

Her mother-in-law’s cow has run away. 

Dat. Acc, Sing. Mere bhd,i khakho jo ak bhair bak^i^h ditti La, 

My brother has given a sheep to his mother-in-law'. 
Agent Sing. Ih dhdn useri khakhoe baddhe bin. 

This rice has been cut by his mother-in-law. 

Loc. Sing. Useri ^alAo manj (or md,n) bard, dharm hd. 

There is much good in her mother-in-law. 

Ahl. Sing. Meri baihn apni khakho thanh apne mdo bdbd-re ghare 
gich pnjji lui. 

My sister lias come from her mother-in-law into her 
parent’s house again. 

Vne. Sing. Ai khakho apne jawdi site pydre site bald k.ar ! 

Oh mother-in-law speak gently to your son-in-law. 

Nom. PI. ^^akhod apni nnkbd jo sind -sdrdndi bin. 

The raothers-in-law are teaching their daiightors-in- 
law how to sew. 

Gen. PI. Udnri khakhod-re ghar ddr bin. 

The houses of their inother.s-in-law are far away. 

Udnri khakhoii-ri gdi nakhi gei bin. 

The cows of their mothers-in-law have run away. 

Dnf. Arc. PI. Mere bhdi uahri khakhod jo dui bhaird bnkahi^ ditti 
hin. 

My brothers have given two sheep to their inothera- 
in-baw. 

.•\gent PI. Ih dhdn uahri khakhod barldhe bin. 

This rice has been cut by their mothers-iii-law. 

Lnr. PI. Udhii khakhod manj (or mdh) bard dharm li.i. 

There is much good in their mothers-in-law. 

Ahl. Pl. Meri baihni apni khakhod thanh apne mdo bdbd-re 

ghare gich pnjji hin. 

My sisters have come from tlieir mother.i-in-law into 
their parent’.s house again. 

Voe. PI. Ai khakhod apni jawdi site pydre site bald kara. 

Oh mo'hers-in-iaw speak gently to your sf ns-in-biw. 
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Merl ^attoe ih kam karu M, 

By tny mother-in-law this deed was done. 

Meri ^akhod ghard gei. 

My mothers-in-law went home. 

Meri khakhoe meri jandni bigdri ditti hd 
My mother-in-law has ruined my wife. 

POST POSITIONS. 

The following require the nouns which they govern to have the genitive 
with re : — 



before. 1 

Tale, 

Sdmhne, 

below. 

Andar, 

in. ! 

in front of. 

Uppar, 

Bdhar, 

above. ' 

Paihle, 

before, in time. 

outside. 

*Marure, 

through, or in conse- 

oate^ m place of. 

T^in, for, on account of, , 

1 *Mela, 

quence of. 
conformable to. 

Parant 

after. 


Agent Sing. 
Norn. PI. 
Agent PI. 


The following do not require re, but require the noon they govern to 
be in the formative case : — 


iQ or among. 

beyond. 

with. 


Bin, without. 

Manj-I 

Mdh j 
Pdr 
Seite, 

Majat or mdrfat (by help of) is feminine as 

Examples. 


Pichhore or 
pichhdre 
Sahi, 

Bunh, 

Malle 


behind. 


like, of appearance, 
below. 

towards, with, near 
(Urdu pds). 

Ih kam teri majat bhfid. 


Tuflh L in nindar na iudi ha. 
Without you sleep comes not. 


Hatti kajo A thu ? Luna, tamdku re tdeh A thu. Dharmsdla Gddi. 

For what had you come to the shop ? For salt and tobacco I had 
come. 


Mein heni tidh re bdl bachche malle koi arekhi parekhi nahm odihnde. 
I saw to his children no neighbours go. ” 

HCTuis singular past tense of hernd, to see; malic, to, towards. 
Urdu 

Gahnde prcent tense of gahnd, to go. 

Auh Mnhane malle thu tinni roti kli.ane jo na balu. 

I was with Mohan. He did not invite me to eat food • literallv 
did not say to eat bread. - ’ 

Balu 8rd singular past tense from balnd to say, to spe.ak e. q Urdu 
bolna. ’ ' 


FIRST PEHSONAL PRONOUN. 



Singular. 

Nom. 

Aun, muh, ahun. 

Gen. 

Merd. 

Pat. 

Munjo, uidgo. 


muhhuh, muh. 

Acc. 

^luiijo, muhhuh, muh 

Agent. 

Meih. 

Abl. 

Muh thduh. 

Loo. 

Muh manj. 

Form. 

Mein, tnun, ma. 


Plural. 

Asse, assnri, 
Tndd 

^ Assu jo. 
Asse. 

A.ssu thanh. 
Assu roanj. 
Asse, 
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Examples — 

Nom. Ann na putande apne jo. 

I do not pull out my own. Song. 

Muii jota re raste Kuarkhi jo gahnd. {(ladheran) . 

I am going to Kuarsi by way of the passes. 

Dat. Munjo sarm indi. 

To me skarne comes. I am ashamed. 

Diranidn bain, jithanian balu, 

Muh gori Mlu nahih ha (or mago holu na ha, in another 
version). 

My younger sisters-in-law (have) nose-rings, my elder sisters- 
in-law (have) nose-rings. To me (though 1 .am fair) is no 
nose-ring. Song. 

Ma go chour khau bhaira liiu. 

With me are 400 sheep. 

Md go tnanhu bheji de. 

Send men to me. 

Mdhhuh or muh dote khorairi jo gdhnd ha. 

To-morrow to me is to go (I have to go) to my father-in-law’s 
house. 

Muhhnh ^a^o malle gdhnd. 

I must go to my mother-in-law. 

* There is in Kdngri a dative moge, to me, as in— 

Moge tis-rd pattd nehih. I liave no news of him {Dharvisdla.) 

Agent. Mein khunu ha so Lalior go thu. 

I have heard he had gone to Lahore. {Song.) 

“ J^unu ” is the past participle of ^unna " to hear ” ; “ ha ” is the 
third person singular present teusa of the auxiliary verb. “ So ” is the 
third personal pronoun. “ Go ” is the past participle of “ gahna ” " to go.’ 
“ Thu ” is the third pe.''son singular past tense of the auxiliary verb. 

Nom. plural. Asse chour bhdi huh. 

We are four brothers. 


Examples of the plural of the first personal pi’ono.;n are rarel ' heard 
in the country talk unless it is necessary to lay stress on the i umber. 
In conversation the singular seems generally to do duty for the ph ral. 


THE SECOND PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


Notn. 

Singular. 

Tu. 

Gen, 

Tera, teri, tere. 

Dat. 

Tujjo, tago. 

Acc. 

Tujjo, tndh. 

Agent. 

Tain. 

hoc. 

Tuddh manje. 

Abl. 

Tuddh thauh. 

Form. 

Tuddh, ta. 


Plural. 

Tusse, tussdh. 

Tunda, tundi, tunde. 

Tussii jo. 

Tusse. 

Tussu manje. 

Tussu thauh. 

Tueso. 
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Examples — 

Tcri ljlic(l ra nan kae ha ? Uhitari. ^ Smg of Khoji. 

(i)i. What is tliu natiic of your shoep ? “Spot.” 

(Juliorihk lujjo Itirau likliiii khali, jiiide Kliojti. UilLo. 

Jt 5 ’V ! a she bear with cisbs (laraii) will eat, you, dear KhojuJ^^ 

Lok t.i hhramaudo niiiii luddli kariii tiiitri. 

People then suspect mo and you of makiug love. 

Tain .saditi. Ta ai, jiiiJe Khojti ! 

You calldd mo. Then 1 came, dear Khojii ! 

Ta go keli thahar goru hiu ? 

With thee how many head of ealtle are Ibero ? 

head of cattle hast thou. 

Tuddh bin nihdar na aundi ha. 

Without you sleep does not coiue. 

Tussu thauh mein kaghaii mangii thii. 

Piuinyonl had asked for paper. 

Tuddh suite ineiii balu thu. 

To thee I had said. 

Dote auh ta go ua ihi. 

To-morrow I to you will uot como. 

THE PRONOUN OP THE THIRD PERSON. 

Plural. 

So. 

U'diira, uanri, tianre. 

U'an 30. 

U'iyen. 

U'ah tnanj. 

U'an thaon. 

Uan. 


Singular. 

Kotii. Uh, so. 

Gen. Usera, iiseri, usoro. 

it 

Agent. Uni. 

Loc. Us manj. 

Abl. Us thauh. 

Eorui. Us. 


Uitto. 

Ditto. 


i. e. How many 
Song. 


Uh is indefinite, any “ ho.” 

So is definite, some “ he ” who is known to the speaker, “ Tas ” and 
“ tis ” are also used for the formative of uh and so. 


THE NEAR DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


Singular. Plural. 


Noni. 

Ih. 

Ih. 

Gen. 

Ise-rd, ise-ri, ise-re. 

lah-ra, iah-ri, iah-re. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

} Is 30. 

I 4 h 30. 

Agent. 

Inni. 

l^yyeh. 

Loc. 

Is manj. 

lah manj. 

All. 

Is thauh. 

Idh thauh. 

Form. 

Is. 

Idh. 


THE REMOTE DEMONS! 

a..^TIVE PRONOUN. 


Singular. 

Plural, 

Nom. 

So. 

So. 

Gen. 

Tis^-ra, tise-ri, tisd-re. 

Tiah-ra, ti 5 h-ri, ti^h-re. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

1 Tis 30. 

Tidh-jo. 

xlgent. 

Tiiini. 

Tlyph. 

Loc. 

Tis manj. 

Ti^h manj. 

Abl. 

Tis thauh. 

Tiah thaun. 

Worm, 

Tis, tied. 

Ti^. 
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Examples — 

Jaseii ttaii'i, tiseri niahi. 

Jinni bail tinni bialii. 

The spring crop belongs to that man to whom the autumn crop belongs. 
That man marries (the girl) who betrothed her. 

“ Khairi ” is the antumn or Kharit harvest. “ Niiihi ” is the spring or 
Rabi crop. 

Format ive Hingulay. 

Tera man tessa seite kajo lagiiia ha ? 

AVhy is your heart attracted to that (girl) ? 

Agrht Singular. 

Tinni muh seite jora japati kavi. 

He did violence with me. {Kmigra). 

Foitiiutirs Plural. 


Tii kajo koda jo gahnda liaiii. 

Mera nd,ta gotd chhiire bin. Tiuh seite milna giihnda hiiii. 

Qn. Why are yon going to the fair ? 

Atis. My betrothed and her relations have come. I am r-oino to meet 
them. ° 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aic. 

Agent. Jinni. 

Loe. Jas-manj. 

Ahl. Jas-thauii. 

Form. Jas. 


Plural. 

Jc and jo, 

Jiah-ra, jiaii-ri, jiah-re, 
Jiah-jo. 

Jiyyeh. 

Jidh manj. 

Jiah thauii. 

Jiah. 


THE RELATIVE RRONOUN. 
Singtdar. 

•Je and jo. 

Jasc-ra, jase-ri, jase-re. 

I Jas-jo, 


Example of the Singular Agent Case. 

Jinni bari tinni biahi. 

He by whom she was betrothed, married her. Proverb. 


THE INT’ERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

Singular. Pl'iral. 


Norn. 

Kun ? 

Kun ? 

Qen. 

Kase-ra kase-ri, kaso-rc 

! ? Kiah-ra, kiilii-ri, kiah-re ? 

Dat. 

Acc. 

1 Kas-jo ? 

Kiah-jo ? 

Agent. 

Kuni ? 

Kiyyeh ? 

Loc. 

Kas manj. 

Kiaii manj ? 

Abl. 

Kas thami ? 

Kiilh thauii. 

Form. 

Kas? 

Kiah. 


Examples — Singular Agent. 

Ta kuni hi ditti, niata, tujjo gdlian 

? .Kuni ballo mande bol ? 

Who gave, mother, to yon abuse ? 

Who spoke evil words ? 


Song of Baja Gopi Chand. 


Ta kuni bo honi, iiiata, mandi hakkhi ? Usdi hakkhi dinda, kadhai. 
AY ho looked, mother, (at you) with evil oyos ? His eyes I will tear out. 

Song of Baja Gopi Chand 
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The Neuter InteiTOgatire Pronoun “ kia,” 
follows ; — 


Nom. 

G-en. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Kia? 

Kate-ra, kate-rf, kate-re ? 
jKajo? 


what ? is declined 


as 


Examples — 

Eh kateri chliiri ha. 

“ Of what wood i.s this ?” 

So kaio go thu. 

“ Why did he go ?” 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 


Norn. 

Gen. 

Dal. 

Acc. 

Agent 

Loc. 

Ahl. 


Singular. 

Koi. 

Kaski-ra, kuski-rij kaski-re. 
Kaski jo. 

Kuni. 

Ka?ki manj. 

Kaski thauh. 


No Plural. 


Examples — 

Oen, Eh bhair, kaski ri bholi. 

This sheep probably belongs to some one. 

Agent. Eh kam kuni karii bhola. 

This deed will have been done (i. e., probably has been 
done) by some one. 


THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN APPE, APLT “SELF.” 


The single form apu does duty for both 
Nom. Appe, apu. 

Gen. Apnd, apiii, apne. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


} Apu jo. 


Agent. Apu. 

Loc. Apu mail]. 

Abl. Apu thaun. 


Singular and Plural. 


Exampl's — 

Nom. Auh appe go. “ I myself went,” 

Agent. Unni apu karu. “ He himself did it.” 

Loc. Gaddi Spd manj ghnlande hin. 

“ The Gaddis are fighting among themselves.” 



Tlie following are tlie corresponding Adjectives and Adverbs formed from Pronominal bases : 
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Adverb 

of 

Number. 

• 

'g eS 

^ S 

^ o 

OQ 

1 

. 43 ^ 

'£ j p; 

§ 

s 

'08 ^ 

*8 0 0 
®ffl § 

- o 

Jetra. 

“That 

many.” 

Adverb 

of 

Manner, 

« ^ , 

•fl ^ © 

"d '‘S — 

^ a n 1 

M ed 1 

- a 

i 

; 

Tihdn. 

“ Thus" 

“ In that 
manner." 

! 

43 ^ i 

■ 2 1 
•a ^ 

fcsi M ^ 

Jihah 
“ In this 
manner.” 

Adverb 

of 

Direction. 

5^ 

.r ^ 0) 

'g .- 

'•:5 

S . 

v-e 'S 

c 5 IS 

•« Kiri Krt 

'=3 ® . ® '1 

2 12 'g 

^ S ’2 ® '3 

^ P : 

Adverb 

of 

Place. 

. ® 


•5. ® 

© -C 

Katlii. 

“ Wliere." 

Jethi. 

“Where," 

Adverb 

of 

Time. 

<D 1 

Si o 


■ 

„ i'-- * *•''1 

® s § .C c9 "■ c 

' 1 =-ii 

i 

® "a ' 

§ e- g 

CO 2.-13 

d XU !>• 

Adjective 

Kind. 

*3 

2 ^ t 

2 'is 'V ^ 

^ c = »w a 

C O iS ^ 

43 

. :3 
'Cd ^ 

n .2 

i 

KinhA. 

“ Of what 
kind ?” 

“ Like 

which.” 

Jinha. 

" Of which 
kind” “As." 

Adjective 

of 

Nn mhers. 

•“ "p:, ' V 

i tDE-i = 

S = S 

j 

.2 S 'V ; ._• ^ 

:§ 5 s : ^ ^ ^ 

r = ^72 

i '■ 

i 

: . a 

1 2 g 

1 o S 

i <- 

1 
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Tethi is more remote than uthi. From where = kataoh, 

Examples — 

TA go keti th^har pahru bin ? 

With thee how many liead of sheep and goats are there ? 

Tnha gowfir mere herno mtiri na ii. 

“ Such a fool never came into my .sight.” 

Muhan kathi ha ? Moge tis ra pata nehiii. 

AVhere is Mohan ? To me of hitn thern is no trace. 

{Dhnrntsdla) . 

Kia bhd,i yard kahrd chalu haiii ? 

AVhat, brother and friend, whither art thou going ? 

Tuddh kanhe in^i ? When are j'oii to come ? 

Auh kanhe ichhuh ? AYh^n may I come ? 

ADVERBS OF TIME. 


Yesterday: Hi,lal. 

Day before Yesterday : Parnj. 
Day before that : Nakharaj. 
Again : Phire. 


To-day : A j. 

To-morrow ; Dote. 

Day after to-morrow : Parohr. 

Day after that ; Nacharuh i. 

Always: Sadd. 

Examples — 

Auh dote ila. I w.ill 
Parohe cliala gahld. 

Muti dote khaurairi 
fatlier-in-Iaw's. 

Hi muh Mold re ghar guchhura thii. Yesterday I went to tbe 
house of Mor, 


come to-morrow. 

The day after to-morrow I will 
raallo gilbna ha. To-morrow 


po. 

I have to 


go my 


ADVERBS OF MANNER. 


Dharmsdla Gddi. 


Little by little : Dhakh dhakh. 

Quickly : Tania tauld (or taule taule). 
Taula tanla gah. (to quickly, quickly. 
Slowly : Msttlia mattha. 

Mattha mattha ila. T will come slowly. 


One. 

Ak. 

XIJ.UERALS. 

1 Sixteen. Kliohi 

Two. 

Dili. 

1 Seventeen, 

Satara. 

'L’hree. 

Thai. 

1 Eighteen. 

Atbara, 

Four. 

Dhour. 

' Nineteen. 

F'^nni. 

Five. 

Pmij. 

, Tweigy. 

Bihi 

Six. 

t'bhiri 

Twenty-seven, 

Sataf. 

Seven. 

Satt. 

i I’wenty-nine.' 

Unatti. 

Eig'o . 

Attb. 

: Thirty. 

'I'rihf. 

Nine. 

Nail 

: Tln'rt v-spven. 

Satai.trf. 

Ten. 

Dakh. 

1 'rhirry-nioe. 

TJiitdli. 

Eleven. 

Yard. 

i Forty. 

('hali; 

T '.elve. 

Bai a 

i Forty-seve-'. 

Sattali. 

T'iricen. 

TehriS. 

Forty-nine. 

I7nuni:i. 

Fourteen. 

Chauddd. 

i Fiftr. 

Pan jah. 
SKtiinja, 

Fifteen. 

Pandra. 

i Fifty-seven. 


Dharmsdla Gadt. 


Fifty-nine. 

TJndht. 

Sixty. 

Sattb. 

Sixty-seven. 

Sataht. 

Sixty-nine. 

tJnliattar. 

Seventy. 

Sahattar. 

Seventy-seven. 

Sathaltar. 

Seventy-nine. 

Unasi. 

Eighty. 

Assi. 

Eighty-seven. 

Satdsi. 

Eighty-nine. 

IJ ndnueh . 

Ninety. 

Nabbeh. 

Ninety-seven. 

Satanueh, 

Ninety-nine. 

Narinuen. 

Hundred. 

Khan. 


Ordinary Gaddis do not count beyond twenty. The more intelligent 
ot them borrow higher numbers from their Kangrd neigl bour.s. 

It should be noted that the t and h in fathattar me prmonnced sera- 
rately. The word is not sa-thattar, but sat-hattar. ^ 
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One hundred : khan. Mago chour ^au bhair4 bin. 

To me, with me (mere p4s) are four hundred sheep. Bhair one sheep; 
Bhaii^ plural. 

ADJECTIVES OP PLACE. 

. Agi4h : the next before, na agidh mahina, next month. 

Naragfdh : the next before bnt one, as naragiah mahina, one month 
after next. 

Ghhurd ; much. 

Dharmsdla Gddi. 


Tnde kindre bhi chhura hd. 


Bight : Daihnd. 


On our side too was much (snow). 

Dharmsdla Gddi. 


Left : bddh. 

THE VERB. 

The Auxiliary Verb ia thus conjugated : — 

Presbnt Tense. 

Auh huh. 

Tu haih. 

So ha. 

Aase huii. 

Tusse bin. 

So bin. 

Auh Gaddi hdh. 

Bat bhi bard ha. 

Asse cliour bhai huh. 

Mere chach iji bhi hin. 


Examples, 


I am.’* 

» Thou art.” 

“ He is.” 

“ We are.” 

“ You are.” 

“ They are.” 

“ I am a Gaddi.” 

“ The wind too is strong.” 
“We are four brothers.” 
“There are also my father 
and mother.” 

Ta tu kajo ruthi ruthi, meri Radha ? Kae de karan ruthi ha. 

“ Why art thou annoyed, my Radha ? For what cause art thou annoyed?” 
Tfi kahra chained haih. “ Whither art thou going ? ” 

Song ofThaJear. 

Past Tense. 


Masculine. 


Examples. 


Auh thd. 
Tu thh. 

So thu. 
Asse thie. 
Tusse thie. 
So thie. 
Eahrd thu, 


Feminine 


thi. 

tbi. 

thi. 

thi. 

thi. 

thi. 


“ I was.” 

“ Thou wert.” 
“ He was.” 

“ We were.” 

“ You were.” 
They were.” 


“ Where wert thou.” 

Mo Rail re koda jo gah^d thu. 

“I was to go to the fair of Kalla,” — literally “To me 
to the fair of Kalla to go was.” 

Nerti jo kajo go thu. Why did you go to Nerti ? 

Ann apne ndte sdke ri samhala jo go thu. 

“ I had gone for news of ray relations ” 

Kasaure ri kiUi hafi hhundar kd. 

Kasaura’s daughter is very handsome . — (Gddi of Dharmsdla) ^ 

Es thaun paihle jo sahib thii so khard thu. 

Xhe.sdhib who was before him, he was good (Ga^ij. 


BhONA. “ To BECOME, TO BE.” 
Inhnitive. Bhona, To be, to become. 
Root Bho, or Bbuchh. 

Present Participle. Bhondd. 

Past Participle. Bhua or BhnchhurA 
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I. — Tenaet formed from the Root. 
Aorist. 

I may be or become. 


[Appendix III. 


Ann bhucbhun. 
Tu bbuen. 

So bhua. 


Plural. 

t 

I A&se bhuchbun. 
j Tusse bbiiD. 

1 So bbun. 

Fotuee. * 

I will be or become. 

i Plural. 


Singular. 

Aufi bbuchhunla or bbola. Fern. ! Asse bhucbhunie or bbole. Fem. 

bboli. i b'holi. 

Tu bhola. i Tusse bbole. 

So bhola. ' So bbole. 

Example. Jota ri bat karari bholi. 

The way of the passes will be difficult. 

Imperative. 

Singular. i Plural, 

Tu bbo. 1 Tusse bhoa. 

ll,— Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 

Indefinite. 

I am or become. 

Plural, 


Singular. 

Aun bbonda or bhnnun. 
Tu bbonda or bbonen. 
So bhoudd. 


Singular. 

Aun bbonda bun or bbunuii. 

Tu bhondd bain or bhunen bain. 
So bbonda ba. 


Singular 

Aun bbonda thu. 

Tu bbonda tbu. 

So bbonda tbu. 


Asse bbonde or bbunuii. 
Tusse bbonde or bbunuii, 

1 So bbonde. 

Present. 

I am or become, &c. 

i Plural, 

Asse bbonde bun or bbunuA 
Tusse bbonde bin. 

So bbonde bin. 

Imperfect. 

I was becoming. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

Auii bbua or bhuchbura 
Tu bhua or bbuebhurd. 
So bhua or bbucbbiira. 


Asse bbonde thie. 
Tusse bbonde tbie. 

' So bbonde thie. 

III. — Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 

I became, &c. 

Plural. 


Asse bbue or bhuebhure. 
Tusse bhde or bhuebhure. 
So bhue or bhuebhure. 


* In Garhnali, “ lo ” is the termination of the future marlo lat, 2nd and 3rd personA 
singular future tense of “ marnA ” to strite ; “ la ” is the termination of all three persons 
plural future. The Kumuoni future is similar. See Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar pp. 238-239. 
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Peep EOT. 

I have become, &c. 

Singular. Plural. 

Anti bhuA huh or bhuchhura huh. Asse bhue huh or bhuchhure bun. 
Tu bhuA haih or bhuchhura haih. Tusse bhue hiu or bhuchhure hin. 
So bhua hA or bhuchhura ha. So bhue hiu or bhuchhure hin. 

Pluperfect. 

I had become, &c. 

Singular. i Plural. 

Anil bhuA or bhuchhurA thu. Asse bhue or bhuchhure thie. 

Tu bhuA or bhuchhura thu. Tusse bhue or bhuchhure tine. 

So bbAA or bhvtchhurA thu. So bhue or bhuchhure th{e. 


Infinitive or Verbal Noun. 

Bhona, being ; bhonera-ri-re, of being. 

Conjunctive Pap.ticipi.e. 

Bhuchhkari, or Bhuchhkar “having been ” “or having become.” 
Adverbial Participle. 

Bhonde site “on being” or “on becoming.” 


Heena. To see. 

Her, “ see thou.” I | “ Seeing.” Heru. “Seen.” 

I. — Tenses of the Pont. 

Aoeist. 

I may see. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ann herun, Asse heruii. 

Tfi hereh. Tusse heran. 

So her A. | So heran. 

Future. 

I will see. 

Singular. Plural. 

Aun heruhlA or herlA. Fem. herli. 1 Asse heruhle or horle. Fem. herli. 
Tu herlA. Tusse herle. 

So herlA. i So herle. 


Singular. Plural. 

Aun heruhlA or herlA. Fem. herli. 1 Asse heruhle or horle. Fem. herli. 
Tu herlA. Tusse herle. 

So herlA. i So herle. 

Imperative. 

Singular. . | Plural. 

Tti her. “ Look thou.” * Tusse hera. “Look you.” 

11,—Ten.ses of the Present Participle. 

Indefinite. 

I see. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ann herandA. Fem. herandi or Asse herande. Fem. herandi or 


* hernuh. 

Tu herandA or t herneh. 
So herandA. 


* hemfih. 

Tusse herande or t hernuh. 
So herande. 


* Hernuh. This form of the Present Participle is used only with 
the first person singular and with the first and second persons plural. 

t Hernen. This form of the Present Participle is used only with 
the second person singular. 
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Peesent. 

I am seeing. 

Singular. j Plural. 

Ann herandii liun or hernun hun. | Asse herande huii or hemfin hnn. 
Tu heranda hain or herun hain. i Tasse herande bin. 

So heranda ha. j So herande bin. 

Imperfect. 


Singular. 


I was seeing. 


Plural. 


Ann heranda thu. Fem. lierandi thi. 
Tu heranda thu. 

So heranda thu. 


Asse herande thie. Fem. herandi thf. 
Tusse herande thie. 

So herande thie. 


Tenses op the Past Pakticiple. 


Past. 


Singular. 

Mein heru. 

Tain lieru. 

Tinni herd, 


Singular. 

Mein herd ha. 

Tain hern ha. 

Tinni herd ha. 


I saw. 

I Plural. 

1 

, Asse herd. 

Tu sse herd, 
i Tiyyeii herd. 

Perfect. 

1 have seen. 

Plural. 

Asse hern ha. 

Tasso herd hd. 
Tiyjeh herd ha. 
Pettpeefect. 


Singular. 

Mein herd thd. 

Tain herd thd. 

Tinni herd thd. 


I had seen. 

Plural. 

f 

Asse herd thd. 

Tusse herd thd. 
Tiyyen herd thd. 


CONJONCTIVE PaETICIPLE. 
Her, Heri kavi, “ Seeing,” “ On seeing.” 

Example — 

Her jawdn ruiyd. 

Rdjd Graddan behi. 

“ Seeing her young looking 

The Bdja married the Gaddi woman.'’ 


, ) 


^ Song of "mm," 

a Gaddi woman whom Rdjd Sansdr Chand married. 

Adverbial Participle. 

Herande site. "On seeing.” 

Past PAETieipLE. 


Berdia, " Seen " corresponds to “ dekha hud ” of Hindi. 


Bekh^a. To sit. 
Imperative.— be^. Sit (thou). 

Present Participle.— bekhandd or be^dn. 
Past Participle.— bai|ha and bithdrd. 
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I. — Tenses formed from the Boot. 
Aoeist. 


Singular. 

Aon be^an. 

Tfi bekhen. 

So bekha. 


I may sit. 

Plural. 

: Asse bekhdn. 

' Tusse faekhan. 
i So bekhan. 

Future. 


Singular. 

Ann beUla. 

Tfi bekilS. 

So beMa. 


I will sit. 

Plural. 

Asse bekhle. 

: Tusse bekhle. 

1 So bekhle. 


Singular, 

Tfi beU, Sit thoQ. 


Imperative. 

Plural. 

Tusse bekhfi. Sit you. 


II, — Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 
Indefinite. 


Singular. 

Aon be^andfi or bekhnun. 
Tfi be^andfi or bekhen, 

So beUandfi. 


I sit. 

Plural. 

Asse bekhande or be^nfin. 
Tusse bekhande or bekhnfin. 
So bettande. 

Present. 


I am sitting. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ann be^andfi or bettnun hun. Asse bekhande or be^nnh hfin. 

To be^andfi or bekhuen hain. Tusse be^ande hin. 

So be^anda ha. So bekhande bin. 

Imperfect. 


I was sitting. 

Singular. j Plural. 

Ann bettandd thfi j Asse bekhande thie. 

Tfi bekhandfi thfi. | Tusse bekhande thie. 

So be^andfi thfi. I So bekhande thie. 

Ill, — Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 


Singular. 

Ann baithfi or bithdrfi. 
Tfi baithfi or bithurfi. 
So baithfi or bithfirfi. 


Singular. 

Aun baithfi or bithfirfi hfin. 
Tfi baithfi or bithfirfi hain. 
So baifhfi or bifhfirfi hfi. 


I sat. 

Plural. 

Asse baithe or bithi^e. 

Tusse baithe or bithure. 

: So baithe or bithfire. 

Perfect. 

I have sat. 

Plural. 

Asse baithe or bithfire hfin. 
j Tusse baithe or baithfire hin 
; So baithe or bithfire hin. 
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pLOPEfiPECT. 

I had sat. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Auh baithd cr bithnra thu. i Aase baithe or bithure thie. 

Tu baitba or bithura thu. ■ Tusse baithe or bithure thie. 

So baithd or bithura thu. i Ho baithe or bithure thie. 

Infinitive. 

Bekhn4. To sit. 

Conjunctive Paeticiple. 

Bel^i kari. Having sat. 

Advebbial Participle. 


Bekhande site. On sitting. 

Participle used Adjectivelt. 

Bekhura corresponds to “baitba hud” in Hindi. 


^Pna. To come. 
Infinitive. Tnd. 

Present Participle. Pndd. 

Past Participle. K or chhiira. 

I . — Tenses formed from the Root. 


Singular. 

Ann ichchhufi. 

T(i dieh. 

So aiyd. 


Aorist. 

I may come. 

Plural. 

Asse ichchhufi. 

Tusse diyd. 

So in, ain. 


Foture. 


I will come. 

Singular. Plural. 

i 

Ann ild or chhuhld. Fern. ili. i Asse ile or chhuhle. 
Tu ild, „ „ I Tusse ile. 

So ild. „ „ j So ile. 

Auh dote ild. I will come tomorrow. 


Pem. ili. 
» » 
i> II 


Impebative. 

Singular. ! Plural. 

Tu di. Corns thou. ; Tusse aid. Come you. 

II.— Tenses formed from the Pretent Participle. 
Indefinite. 

I come. 


Singular. 

Aun indd. Fern. indl. 
Tu indd. „ „ 

So indd. .. ■■ 


Plural. 


Asse inde. 
Tusse inde. 
So inde. 


Fern. indi. 

II 


* To bring, le-IoA or lel-fni or lei eini. 


Bring, lei-S. 

Brought, lei-A. 

Bringing, le-fndd. 

I will bring, le-fli or lei chhnnlA. 
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Present. 

I come or am coming. 

Singular. 


1 Plural. 

Aun indd bdn. Fern, indi, 

&o. 

Asse inde hdn. Fem. indi, &c. 

Td indd bain. „ ,, 


Tnase inde hi „ „ 

So Indd hd. „ 


So inde bin. „ „ 


Imperfect. 


I was coming. 

Singular. 

j 

Plural. 

Ann indd tbd. Fern, indi fcbi. 

Asse inde thie. Fem. indi tbi. 

Td indd tbd. „ „ 


Tusse inde thie. ,, ,, 

So indd tbd. ,, ., 

i 

So ainde thie. „ „ 


Past. 


I came. 

Singular. 


j Plural. 

Atm d. Fern. di. 


1 Asse ae. Fem. ai. 

Td d. „ „ 


[ Tusse de. „ „ 

So d. ,1 JJ 


1 Sode. „ 


Perfect, 


I have come. 

Singular. 


Plural, 

Ann d hdn. Fern, di, &c. 


Asse de hdn. Fem. di, Ac. 

Td d bain. „ „ 


Tnsse de bin. „ „ 

So d ba. jf 


So ae bin. „ „ 

Example. — Jar kbit cbhura ha. 

Fever and ague has come. 


Ploperfect. 


I bad 

come. 

Singular. 


Plural, 

Ann d tbd. Fem. di tbi. 


Asse de thie. Fem. di tbi. 

Td d tbd. „ „ 


Tusse de thie. ,, „ 

So d tbu. j, j, 


So ae tbie. „ „ 

From the other Past, 

Participle "cbbdrd, another set of tenses is 

formed. 




Past. 


T came. 

Singular. 


Plural. 

Aun cbbdrd. Fem. cliliiui. 


Asse cbbiire, Fem. chhiiri. 


Perfeot. 


I have come. 

Singular. 


Plural, 

Ann cbbdrd bun, Fem. cbbdri bun 

Asse cbhiire bun, 

e 

Pluperfect. 


I bad come. 

Singular. 

( 

1 

! 

Plural. 

Attn cbbdrd tbd. Fem. cbbdri tbi. j 

Asse chhdre thie. 

Infinitive oe Verbal Noon. 

fiid. Coming. 

Ine-rd, iite-ri, ine-re. Of coming. 
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CONJONCTITB PaETICIPLE, 

Ai karf or ichh kari Having come. 
Adverbial Participle, 
fnde site. On coming. 


Gahxa. To Go. 
Imperative and Root. 


Gab. '‘Go." 

Peesent Paeticipli. 
Gahnda, “ Going.” 

Past Paeticiple. 

Go op gucbhurd. “ Gone.” 

I. ~ Tenses formed from the Boot. 
Aorist. 

I may go. 


Singular. 

Ami gachhdti. 

Td gachhen. 

So gachhd. 


j Plural, 

; Asse gachhdn. 

: 'J’uase gachhd, 

I So gdhan. 

Futcee, 


Singular. 

Ann gabla or gachbunld. 
Td gdhld. 

So ^hla. 

Smgular, 

Td gab. 


Singular. 

Ann gdhndd or gdhnun. 
Td gahndd. 

So ^bndd. 


Singular. 

Anil gdbndd or gdbnufi bun. 
Tu gdhndd bain. 

So ^bnda ba. 


Singular. 

Ann gdhndd thu. 

Td gdhndd thd. 

So gdbndd ibd. 


I will go. 

I Plural. 

I Asse gable or gacbbdnle. 

■ Tnsse gdhle. 

! So gdhle. 

Imperative, 

Go thou. 

Plural. 

Tusse gachhd. 

Indefinite. 

I go. 

j Plural. 

' Asse gdhnde or gdhndn. 
j Tusse gdhnde or gdhndn. 

( So gdhnde. 

Present. 

I am going. 

Plural. 

I Asse gdbnde or gdhndn hdn. 

Tnsse gdhnde hin. 
i So gahnde hin. ‘ 
Impebpect. 

I Was going. 

Plural. 

Asse gdhnde thie. 

Tnsse gdhnda thie, 

So gdhnde thie. 
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Ill,— Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 
Past. 


Singular. 

Ann go or guchhura. 
Tu go or guchhura. 

8o go or gnchhura. 


I went. 


i Plural. 

I 

j Asse gae or guchhure. 

' Tu&se gae or guchhure. 
I So gae cr guohhure. 
PfiBFECT. 


Singular. 

Ann go hun or gnchhurcL huri. 
Td go hain or guchhura hain. 
So go ha or guchhurd ha. 


I have gone. 

Plural. 

Asse gae huh or guchhure hvih. 
Tusse gae hin or guchhure hin. 
So gae hin or guchhure hin. 
Plcpeefect. 


Singular. 

Auh go thu or guchhura thu. 
Tu go thu or guchhura thu. 
So go thu or guchhurd thu. 


I had gone. 

( Plural. 

Asse gae thie or guchhure thie. 
Tusse gae thie or guchhure thie. 
So gae thie or guchliure thie. 


CoNJONCTivE Participle. 


Gachhi kari. Having gone. 
Adverbial Participle. 


Gahnde site. On going. 

Examples.—^] auh Kugti go thu. Today 1 had gone to Kugti. 
Auh Bdri ra koda jo guchhiira thu. 

I to the fair of Bari had gone. 

The following very common verbs are worth noting: — 


Khdnd, eat. 

Indefinite, khandd. 

Past, khaii. 

Pind, drink. 

„ pindd. 

„ pi'u. 

Dend, give. 

„ dinda. 

,, ditta. 

Laindj take. 

„ lainda. 

Future, lau hid, leld. Past, le 

Balnd, say, speak. 

„ balandd. 

Past, balu. 

Karnd, do. 

„ karda. 

,, karu. 


u. 


Lei'g^na, take away is conjugated like gabna. 


MONTHS AND DAYS. 

Sankrdnt, 1st day of the month. 

Bahi, 2nd day of the month. 

Wasant, last day of the month. * r. i 

KdH mahina, or black month — Bbadon, 1st is calle i Bakrora 
[putroru] : Kachalu, leaves are eaten. 

1st Chetar, Pholru, the month of begging hy professional beggars 
with drums* 

Bakhakh,=:Baisakhj 1st Is called Basoa or Brihhu. 

Jaith,* 1st is called Lohle bohle ri Sankrant. (Meaning not known,. 
Lai'ra=Khawan or Sawan,* 1st is called Ghirnn, the name of an insect. 
Chichari in Urdu who attacks cattle in Sawan. 

No marriages are celebrated in Chstar or Sawan. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

St. John X, 11 — IG. _ 3 - 3 a 

KbaTa pahal aun hun. Khard pdhal bhaird re tdin apni ]an a 
lid. Apun majur ate so jo pdhal nd ate bhaird rd mdlik nd bhrabba (red 
bear) jo I'nde herikari bbaird jo chhadi dindd hd, ate nhakhi gdhndd ha ate 
bbrabbu uan jo chliekandd (teareth) bd ate bhaird jo ntrdrandd hd. Major 
nhakhandd hd so majiir hd ate bhaird ri chind na karandd. 

Khard pahal auh hup, ate apni jo pichhaindd bun ate merf munjo 
pichhaindi hin. Jihdh burhd munjo jandd hd tihdh auh burhe jo jdiidd 
huh ate auh bhaird re tdih apni jdn dinda huh. 

Ate meri hor bhi bhaird hin jo is gnttd ri nd, jarur hd je auh udh 
jo apuh ate so meri hdk khunli ate akke khandd ate a&e pdhal bhold. 

The following sentences will further illustrate the conitruction of the 
dialect and facilitate comparison with the Kdngra dialect : — 

1. Tera nah kjd ? What is thy name ? 

2. Es ghore ri ketri umbar hd? What is the age of this horse ? 

3 Etauh (or (hauh or ethid thauh) Kashmir ketre dur hd T From 
here how far is Kashmir ? 

4. Tunde burhe re ghar keti gobhrii hin? How many sons are 
there in your father’s house ? 

o. Auh ajj bare durd thauh handhe d huh. Today I have come 
walking from very far. 

6. Mere kakka re puttra rd baih tiseri baihiii seite bhfid hd. My 
uncle’s son’s marriage is with his sister. 

7. Ghareh (or ghare) hachchho ghore ri jin hd. In the honse X8 
the white horse’s saddle. 

8. Tiseri pitthi pur kdthi pd. On his back put the saddle. 

9. Userd gobhru maih matd mdru. His son I have much beaten. 

10. So jotd pur bakii cbdranda hd. He is grazing goats on the 
hill (cr pass), 

11. So rukkhd tale ghore pur hekhurd hd. He under the tree is 
seated on a horse. 

12. Tiserd bhdi apni baihni tbauh bafd (or motd) hd. His brother 
is bigger tlian his sister. 

13. Userd mul dhdi rupayyd hd. Its price is two-and-a-hal£ rupees. 

14. Merd burhd lauhkre ghard md raihndd. My father lives in a 
small house. 

15. Usjo rupayye dei ded. Give him rupees. 

16. Tes thauh rupayye lei laine. From him take the rupees^ 

17. Tes jo matd mdrikari jore seite (site) bannhd. Having beaten 
him well tie him with ropes. 

18. Khuwwd thauh pdni khuld. Draw water from the Well. 

19. Mere agge chald. Walk before me. 

20. Kaserd gobhru tunde pichohhe (or pichche) Indd (or eindd) bd. 
Whose boy is coming behind yon ? 

21. So taiii kas thauh mnllen leu ? From whom didst thon buv 
that ? 

22. Girdh re ekka hatsvdiyie thauh, From a shopkeeper of ths 
village. 
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APPENDIX IT, 


Glossary oe words peculiar to the Kangba District and the heigh- 
BOURING HILL TRACTS. By THE LATE EDWAED O’BRIEN, 
Esquire, c.s,. Deputy Commissioner oe Kangra. Revised math 
Additional Words by the Read. T. GRAHAME BAILEY, 
B. D., M.R.A.s., Wazirabad. 


Not*. — The Sanskrit derivations are by Dr. T . Ph. Vogki, Arcboeological Surveyor to the 
Panjab Government. He has employed the transliteration system of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. 


Skr, Sanskrit. 

H. Hindi. 

P. Persian, 

Kn. Knllu Dialect, 


Cp. Compare, 

V Root. 

= Means. 

+ Related to 


Apfrbla, man forward in speaking. 

Ahk, bird’s nest. “ Kas pakhrue dd, dhld hai ?” (Of what bird is 
that tbo nest ?). Skr. dlaya, dwelling (in Himdlaja). 

Aitki, this time, now. 

Ajhdn, yet, still. 

G-. A^okd, adj., of this year, akho, as in "akhoki chhalli paroki chhalH 
thaun khari bin,” “ this year’s maize is {lit., are) better than last year’s,” 
Akkar, mAn not liable to foreed labour. 

Alhid = Amaltas. (Lambagraon) . 

Ambar, sky. Skr. ambara. 

Amri, bardnni land, cf. oHar, from Skr. ambu (water) ? 

Avg, relationship. (Shahpur). “ Tahsilddre kane tis da ang hai” (lie 
is related to the Tahsilddr). Skr. anga = member. 

Angujjh, “ not hidden,” “ known.” (Suloh) . Skr. a-guhya, a-gudha. 
Apan, but. Skr. aparam ( = other, farther). ' ’ 

Appuii, oneself, myself, thyself, &c. 

G. Aten, and. 

Aukkhi, trouble : “ Mittar dusman aukhia de wakat pachhdne,” (Friend 
and enemy are distinguished at the time of difficulty). (Kdngra). 
Aukkhi-bhdri, same as aukkhi. 

Aunda, drain, a small drain cut across a field to drain it = chalrd ov 
chald). 

Bachdlnd, destroy, injure. (Kdngra). 

Badhn'd, to cut=Vadhnd, (Baodla). Skr. vadh = to slay. 

Ba^kd, elderly man, head of family. 

Baggar, a kind of grass, used for fodder and for ropes, Andropagon 
involutum and Ercophorum cornosum (Stewart) ; cf. gdo-dhau mdld. 

Baglu, a ftaddi’s parse of untanned skin (for tobacco). 

Bagnd, flow. / 

G. Bagri, field, 

Bagrnii, bundle of baggar grass. 

Bdgur, 8. f., air, wind. (Kutlehar). Ku. bdgar. Cp. H. baguld (babula) 
= whirlwind. 

Bdbnd, plough sow. 

Baihand, capable of cultivation, (cf. behan). 

Baihnj, bamboo. 


* Word* to which G. is prefixed are peculiar to the Qddi dialect. 
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Baihrtl, calf, 

Baihri, year. 

BAjhj ploughed land. (Kaloha). P. bdj (=tribute) ? 

Bajhi, “ except.” H. bdj (cp. Platts) ? + Skr. varjya {=to be avoided). 
B.iilothar, hard, strong, used of hard, round stones in a river-bed as 
opposed to the soft sandstone of the cliffs ; cf. kasrdllu. (Baragrdon). 
Deiived from H. bajar = hard. Skr. vajra = diamond, 

Bajog, loss. Skr. viyoga = separalion. 

Bakhdn, ease, comfort. H. bakhdn. 

Baldb, in the south of the District, i.e., in Hamirpur and Dera, 
is used for bullock. In Pdlampur of Kd,ugra, and Nurpur ddnd used. 
Skr, balada. 

G. Balnd,, tell, speak. H. bolnd. 

Ban, jungle. 

Bah, or Bain, a covered spring. Skr. vapi “At the bdin is the camp 
of Harjdld.” Also a woman’s nipple. 

Bandri, straw mat. 

Banhd, ( = Samalu) Vitex negundo, Stewart, 166. 

Banj, excommunication. “ Tijjo banj pdi dittd,” (I have excommuni- 
cated you). Skr. varj=to exclude. 

G. Bardhg, leopard. 

Barhnd, Subst. masc. or verb, rain or to rain. Baran, Skr, varshana, 
Barsdid rainy season. Ku. barhd,!. Skr. varshd-kdla. 

* Baruthi, the court-yard of a house =:ddZd?r, cf. ud,n. (Hamirpur). 
Bdsd, a hamlet when high up on a hill. Skr. vd,sa (dwelling). 

Basdh, tru5,t. Skr. visvdsa. 

Bdsand, ploughed land = taraddadi. (Gaddi). 

Basdi, a hamlet. (Kutlehar). Skr. vasati = dwelling. 

Basinda, a hamlet, (inhabitant). Skr. vas=to stay. 

Basuhti, Adhatoda Vsaica, Stewart, 164. 

Bat, a road. H. bat. 

Bat, s. f. egg. 

G. Bdt, wind as in ** bard; bdt jhnlurd,” (‘a great wind ia blowing’) 
Skr, vdta y/ va. 

Batlohi, brass pot. 

Batra, 50 per annum of interest. (Kutlehar). 

Batt, upper millstone. Tali, under millstone. (Bhawarna). 

Batti, a measure, = two sers pakka. 

G. Bauh, fore-quarter of a sheep. (Dharmsdla). Skr. bdhu ( = arm). 
Bauhar, upper story, roof. (Sujd,npur). Skr. vyavahdra ? s (house) 
affairi. 

G. Bauhrea, sown. 

Bauhhkari, broom of long grass, 
a, Beddo, see beuhs. 

G, Behi, book (especially money-lender’s). 

Behrd, a cluster of houses, a” hamlet. (Properly the space in the 
Bsiddle). (Dhatwal). 

G. Bekanii, a wether. 

G. Betari, wife. Ku. betri = girl, young woman. 

Beuhl, see dhamman. Skr. bilva (=AegIe marmelos). 

Beuhs ( = beddo,) a willow. Stewart, 206 — 8. 

* Bhdkraii, a mallet for crushing clods, 

BhalG, fibre made from the bark of the dhamman tree. (Baragrdon) 
Bhandaur, see darohld. ‘ \ a / 

* Bhangan, the name of a fish : (Bhd,dpur), Beds. 

* Bharauta, a clod-crusher. (NadauntiJ, ’ c 
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G. Bharakkh^ s. f. hunger. Skr. bubhuksha ( ? } 

Bhaundu, foolish, silly. 

Bhedu, a sheep generally, also a ram. H. Ku. bhe4=ewe. 

Bher, a ewe. Cp. bhedu. 

Bheth, a precipice. (Palampur). 

" Bhitteh dei dea,” shut the door, {lit., the planks used here as a door), 
Bhrabhu, red bear. In Skr. powerful, lord. 

Bhnkfdn, a clod-crusher. (Dera). 

Bhtih, field. 

G. Bidr, wind, as in “ bari bidr, jhnluri,” (a great wind is blowing). 
Bij, lightning when it strikes, while bijli=the fiash. -(-Skr. vidyut. 
Bilangan, a clothes’ horse, a stick suspended by two ropes from 
the eaves of a house. Skr. vilambana=pendant. 

Bir, a ridge between fields. (Daro). Kn. Bir. Skr. viti=: separation ? 
Birld, broad. Skr. vistirna. 

Bit^i, daughter, girl. 

Boddar, peacock. 

Budhi, mother. 

Bubld, adj., low, depressed. (Nagrota). 

*G. Bujazu tinder. 

Bujhka, load. 

Bunh, adv., below, as in “ bunh gachh top,” (go down and search). 
Kn. bunh. 


Chdchd, father. Cf. H. chacbd= paternal uncle. 

Chak, head ornament. 

Cbakona, square. Skr. catush — konas=four corneted, 

Cbalrd=aund8, qu. vide (Maldn). Skr. V. cal.=to run. 

* Cbamal, the plant which cbddren call “Jack-in-the-box.” (Gaddi). 
Chamba, Michelia campaca, Stewart, 6. Skr. campaka. 

Samrt’sSn (of a maS'. 1 = leather, shield. 

Chandrd, miser, cunning man. 

G. Chard(e, hind quarter of a sheep. (Dharmsdla). 

Chatrdti, mahser, cf. kakidru. (Dera and Sujdnpur). 

Cbhah, butter milk. 

Chhalli, maize. 

Chhanar, bad woman. 

Chhayold, a stile. 

G. Chhelru, goat, lamb. 

Ghhelu, a lamb. 

G. Chhikkd, load. 

G. Chhifi, wood, -f- H. char (= shaft) ? 

Chhopa, vaccination. 

Chhori, chhokri, girl. 

Chhoru, chhokru, boy. 

Chhtih, the six-sided cactus. 

Chhu-nali, water-cress. 

Chhubbd", the rope with which a load of grass is tied -{-ch&b^= 
basket ? 

* Chhumb, a stack of maize. (Kutlehar). [jhumb]. * 

G. Chimta, high. 

ChindnA, think, wish. 


Chirindi ? maple. 

Choi, a stream, a torrent. H. coyA cp. Platts. 
ChomA, to strip, to skin. 
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Chou, a stream, =choi— “ Is^ jimlni jo trai ohou lagde, tap nan ban;” 
[to this land three streams are attached, there are nine months for the 
water]. (Kd^ngra). 

* Chunchal, a sort of blackbird with plumage bine tinted in the sun. 
From Skr. cancu (=beak) ? 

Chupanje, interest on grain at 25 % per annum. 

Churdh, parched rice. 

* DdguM, grape-vine, and Dhurd, grape. + P. angnr ? 

G. Ddh, courtship, as in “ meri ddh karni,” (make love to me). Skr. 
daha. heat ( f ) 

Dalhnnni, hive. 

Band, tooth. Skr. danta. 

Dangd, a stone wall. 

Dangn, a scorpion. 

Dardknl, coward. 

Dardtti sickle. 

Darohld, the mnlticomb, domesticated tree-bee ; cf. hhandanr, the 
nnicomb, wild tree-bee. 

Datailu, morning meal. 

Daund, a wood-pigeon. 

G. JDena, to cross (a pass, river, etc.). 

Dhakh-dhakh, little by little, dhakh, little. 

Dhamman=Beuhl, {Grevia oppoaitifolia, Stewart, 27). H. dhdman. 
Dharirna, to drag'. 

Dherd, crooked, as “ dheri lakri,” (a crooked stick). 

G. Dheu daughter. Skr, duhitar. 

Dhialu, earthen pot. 

Dhidrd, sun. Skr. dina-kara, diva$a-kara ? = day maker, i.e., snn. 
Dhig, precipice. 

Dhingara, Uind. arhar, a kind of pulse, Cajanus Indicus. (Bdmgarh). 
Dhiotrd, a daughter’s son. Skr. dauhitra. 

Dhirnd, to drag. (Chaumukha). 

Dhiuh, a tree with large leaves ; bears a fruit, Atocarpua integrifolia. 
(Lodhwan). 

Dhor, bullock. Skr. dhurya, dhaureya = beast of burden. (From 
dhur, dhura = burden). 

Dhui^, vide Dagula. 

Dikkn^ see, look. 

Bohfu, blanket, 
poind, to tremble. 

G. Dote, to-morrow, cf. H. dan-thain. 

Dudhdr, a hut in the cultivated land for the purpose of being near the 
fields. 


Ehrd like this. 

Ekal, wild hog which lives alone. 


Gd, cow. 

Gabhe, between. Skr. garbhe Locative of garbha = womb cf 
H. gab. 


Gaddi, a sheaf of rice. (Saloh). 

G. G4hnd, to go. 

Galdnd, to apeak, cf. H. galdnd. 

* (^-dhan mdld, a rope of baggap grass and mango leaves snsnended 
across the path to a cowshed to avert cattle-disease. (Baragrdon)^ 
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Gappi, chatterer, flatterer, as ia Katoohdh di uttar makkhi paraul 
ghdlaMn jo sattu khusAmadilh (or ^ppidh) jo chanl, at the north-facing 
doorway of the Katoch to helpers (is given) ground corn, to flatterers rice. 
Proverb. H. gappi. 

Gtirdkfi, a clap of thunder. 

Ga^fi, thunder. Skr. garj. , ,, i.- i. • 

Garnd, Cariesa diffusa, Stewart, 42, very like .karaunda, which is 

Carissa carandat. 

* G. Gkiul4, langur. 

G. Gaun, hot. 

Ghalak, helper. 

Gh41ki,help. 

Gh41n4, to help. H. ghdlnd has quite a different meaning. 

Gha^ethal, stand for water pots. 

G. Gharingar, saddle of a sheep. (Dharmsdla). 

Gharini, the bird which makes bottle-shaped nests. (Saloh). 

Ohara, a precipice. 

Ohaiti, slope. 

Ghoru, horse smaller than ghora. 

Ghukr4, a stack of rice-straw. (Kdngra). 

Ghnhga;]ii4h, parched wheat. 

Gid, the name of a fish. (Bhadpur), Beas. 

Gidlij name of a fish. (Dera and Snjdnpur) . 

Gobhni, son H. gabrd = boy. , c 

God, an eel-like fish, Mestacemblus armatus, (Dera and SujaDpur). 

Gohar, path to hamlet. 

Gohran, cattle shed. 

Goihra, lap, part of garment.. , . 

Goru, a herd of cattle, as in “ tere goru kiti thdhar hin r (how many 

head are there in your herd?) . , ui 

Gotar, tribe (restricted to the descendants of one ancestor), okr. 

gotra. 

Guhdrdr, open. • i j 

Gnllu, a cob of maize from which the grain has been picked. 

G. GarlA, sweet. .. i 

Gnrln, the sweet viscous matter deposited by insects on the leaves 

and flowers of the mango in spring. (Kajhun), 


G. Hachhfi, white (of things and animals). Skr. accha ( — clean). 

Hdkh, eye. G. hakkhri. „ . ... j. .» 

Hfikhi, a glance. Skr. akshi. akshan. “ Duhin ja^ien di hakhi lagi, 

(the glance of two lovers met). (Gadii song). 

Haiidh^A, walk. 

H4ndu, earthen cooking pot. 

Hangi, sieve of wood and leather. ^ 

Hath-lop, groping,— kam^, to grope. (Kangra). 

Hatidr'a, a wretch, a murderer. -1-Skr. hataka. 

HaS^’plougW’ng the standing crop of rice, “Hand Hdr mahine 
htmghe ” (the rice will be ploughed in Hdr), cf. nr. 

Hera, sMMr. 

“HI ..ftkaoialri iouago” Oreaterda, 1 lo 

kutcherry did not go). Ktt. hij, Skr. hyas. 

Hik-ior (breast-force), oppression, &c. 

Hiuu, SHOW. Skr. hima, (himalaya = snow abode). 
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Emnd, Hifind^, winter, as “ akhoke hiunda manj tasso apn! bbair& 
bakri kitthi chdmi bin ?” where will yon graze your sheep and goats this 
wrinter?) (Dharmsala). Skr. hemanta. 

* Hiunwdt, snow-blindness. 

Ibhdh, now, ibhM, ibhkd, of now, belonging to this time. 

G. Ijai, mother. 

Ikkar, kind of sugarcane. 

Ilian, kite. 

IrkhM, shame. 

Itkhd, itbdkha, to this side. 

G. Jabara, an old man. 

Jd,hla, when. +Skr. y^vad. 

* JalAr^ and pallA, names of blights. 

Jallhd, dumb. (Kdngra). 

Jdni-mdiui, Nolens volens. 

Jdnkar, wise. 

Japblota, croton tree, Jatropha curcas, Stewart’s Punjab Plants, 
page 196)^ (Kdngra). 

G. Jar, fever, as in " jar kbit ichhura ha,” (fever and ague have 
come). Skr. jvara. 

G. Jelld, hard. 

Jhakh, jhdnjh^i, stormy wind. 

Jhasnd, rub. 

G. Jhanntu, axe. 

Jhuddd, henpecked husband. 

Jhugdiid, annoy. 

Jhumb=a stack of Indian corn. (Lambagrdon). cf. chhumb. 

Jhungd, house. 

Jhungi, inferior house, shed. 

G. Jor4, rope. 

Junds, a wife. (Hamirpur). 

Jungl4, yoke. (Bhawarna). 

Jnthuttar, husband’s elder brother’s son. 

Kd, crow, pi. ka, “ mate ka bin,” (there are many crows). Skr. kdka. 
Kdhlu, when. 

Kajo, why ? (Gaddi). 

G. Kak, uncle, kakki ’aunt (i.e., father’s younger brother or his wife). 
•Kakidxu, mahser ( = chatrdti), (Dera and Snjdnpnr). 

Kdkri, cucumber. 

* Kalbeldn, the time between sunset and dark, evening. 

Kalhd, quarrel. Skr. kalaha. 

G. kalotti, black bear. 

Kdmal, Bottlera tinctoria, Stewart, 197. The red powder which forms 
on the capsules is called Icamila and is used for dye, worms and itch. 
Eandd, a thorn. Skr. kantaka. 

* Kandi, water beetle. 

Kandr, (Kotla-Nurpur) ^Amaltds, Stewart, 62. Skr. kar^iikdra ? 
Kaphi, tinder (=bujazu). 

Kardl-Kachnar. (Kangra). 

Kardl, Bauhinia Variogata, Stewart, p. 69. 

Kara^, hard or kurdjd. Skr. karkara. 

Karkard, iris, with broad leaves and purple blui.sh flowers (Trittnd 

Dharmsdla). 

Kas, a, stack of rice, square or oblong (Suloh) ; cf. kunu. (Suloh). 
Kasdkrd, a crab. (JDheldin Mandi). -f-Skr, karkara = lobster ? 



NOTES ON the KANGRI AND GAdI DIALECTS. 

^he Notes on the K^Lngri and Gddi dialects were, in the fii'st instance, 
compiled by the late Mr. Edward O’Brien. He, however, did not live to pre* 
pare hfe notes finally for the press, and when a proof copy was printed from 
his manuscript it was deemed advisable to have it revised. I have accordingly 
gone through all the notes and vocabulary, revising them and ma'ung niiinerons 
additions. Some words I was not able to trace. To such words an asterisk 
has been prefixed. They are chiefly names of plants or of fish and are found 
almost exclusively in the vocabulary. In some cases words somewliat simflar 
in form and meaning came under my observation and are inserted in square 
brackets after the asterisked words. It has been thought better to adhere to 
Mr. O’Brien’s system of t ran sliter-at ion. 

The K^ingri dialect is spoken with siome variations o\-or a large portion of 
KiiigfA District. The form of it given in these Notes is especially that of 
the eastern portion of Kaugrii proper. Further c.i>t we find Mande^li in 
Mai.tdi State, and still further east Kuliii m Kulii. To the north areBhatefili 
and ChameAlf, both in Ohamba State. For a treatment of these reference 
should be made to the Appendix to the Ga'.ot:ejrs of Mandi and Ohamba- 
Kdngri is a dialect of Panjdbi. It has many points of resemblance to M mdefili 
and still more closely resembles Bhatedli and Chamoali. For the linguistic 
bearing of forms like mnjo vkh, tijjo oich, in me, in thee, see the note on 
p. 286 of the Punjab Census Report for 1901. 

Gddi is the language of the Gaddis who iuhubit a district, called after 
them Gadheran, lyiug iu the iionh-east portion of Kiingra proper and the 
south-east portion of Chamba State. The Chamba District of Bharmaur is 
part of Gadheran, and Bharmauris speak the Gadi dialect. The dialect is 
pnrely Pahari; it is allied, very natuiMlIy, to ueigiibouriog dialects such as 
Chamedli and Bhateali in Chamba State and Kangri in Kdngra. Its 
grammatical forms will well repay stu ly ; the verh^ as ex luplified, for 
example, in gdhnti, go, are p?culiarly interesting. Thus, forms like gachhd, 
go, iehhun, I may come, remind us of the gadihty''-, ru-hhnd of the Punchbi 
dialect of Laihnda spoken in Puncli'i Stut *, and of the dialect spoken in 
the Murree Galis. The plural of nouns is, except for the vocative case, the 
same as the singular, a phenomenon common iu dsalpcts of the Sitnla States 
and of Kulti. Among the songs which follow the Kungia Notes there are 
included a number of Gddi songs. They will be found specially indicated. 
The tendency of Gaddis to say for s is very noteworthy. In the present 
state of their dialects is quit jcomuiou, due no doubt to the proximity of 
^.pronouncing peoples. The fondness of Gaddis for ide is the more remark- 
able that nearly all hillmen find it difficult to say h and cm s ly only M. 
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* Kasar, swarm. 

Kasaral, soft, used of the soft sandstone which is rapMly worn into 
tracks by the feet of men or cattle (Baragrdon) j cf. kasarl, and bajlotthar- 
Kasari, sick. (Barairi4 )n) . 

Kasnaal, Be' bens aridatn. Rasot is made of the root of the kasmal. 
*K:iar, a weed w.th a yellow flower (Lodhwm), observed infields 
generally in February and March. 

KawAr gandal, a plant of the aloe kind ? Aloe j^erfoliata, Stewart 

232. 

* Kendo, Deo^pyros montana, right bank of Be^s. 

Kes, hair. 

Khad, stream, river. 

G. ^adii^L, call. 

Kh^dd, a ram. 

G. Khagtu, a chip, a splinter. Sbr. sak:ila (and salaka) ? 

* Khakhiar, the name of a fl^h, in Urdu Mahaser. (Bhadpar on 
Beds) . 

G. Khalai, locust. Skr. sdlabha 

Khal-dard, resio of the chil, (Pintis longifolia), Darini. 

Khalri, skin (of a sheep or g.iat). 

G. Khandd, a flock, (Dharmsd'a) as in " tnssere khande manj ketri 
bhaii^ bakri bin ?” (how many sheep and goats aie there in year flock)? 
Khard, good. 

G. Khardl, hair. 

G. Kharatj loss. Skr. ^ sar to break. 

Khdri, basket. Skr. khdra, khari = a measure of capacity. 

G. Kharind, stand up. 

G. Khanhrd. father-in-law. Skr. svasura. 

G. Kheil, a porcupine ( = saihl). Skr. snlyaka. 

Kheld, cold. 

Khili, land fallen out of cultivation. Skr. khila = fallow land. 

Khil sdl, rent for uncultivated land. % 

* Khikharna, to teach. Skr. siksh. 

G. Khikhnd, teach. 

G. Khokha, the receptacle above the don't. 

Khuchnd, to have sexual intercourse with. 

Klinchipd, pass, verb, from foregoing. 

Khukh, pnff-l)all, Stewart, 268. 

G. Ebukka, dry. Skr. snshka. 

G. Khulnd, take out, cast out. 

G. Khnnnd, hear, khnndnd, cause to hoar. 

* Khunni, name of a fish. (Bids). 

Khnrerfi, foot and month disease, (also called Idlu). 

Ki, and jo, dative aflBxes, as in “ Debi Chand herp ' i hoHa, (Devi 

Cband went to shoot). 

Kiclih, something = kuchh. 

Kird, snake. Skr. kita (= worm). 

Klun, common bean. (Lodhwan). 

Kochbi or kochpi, (Dadli), a large landing net. (Kdagra'. 

G. Kod, a fair. 

Kokrd, blue rock pigeon (Mundhi); {vide pdrar). 

Kothld, a clod-crusher. (Kdngra). 

Kodl, slope. (Bangar). 

Kakraile-dd-thd, a stack of maize stalks. (Snloh). 

Knkridld maize-stalks without the cobs. (Lanj). 
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Kiili, gill. From Skr. kula (= family) ? 

Ku'nia or kunli, a stack of grass. 

Kunnun or kiinlu, a st ick of rice, rouii J with a peake I top, cf. kas. 
(Suloli). 

Kiiika, name of a fish. (Dera and Sujanpur;. 

Kaskana, speak softly. 

Kutahau, on what side ? 

*Kiitar, dog. Skr. knrknra, kukkura. 

Kutliii, where ? 

Kut-phat, land cultivated after an interval of 2 or 3 years. (Lanj). 

Lahar, land in wliich ri.-M is not grown. 

Lair.i, Siiwan. 

Lairthi, lying-in vvoninn. • 

Ijak, wai.st, “ Mciii lak dole” my waist swings”). 

Lakclii, .‘■helf in wall. 

G. Liimi, fine or smooth, as “pittha land lia,” (the Hour is fine). 

Larh, a ram used for breeding. 

Lauhld, b.iy. 

I.eh, thi'tl". (Lodhwan). 

Lhuii nr lha, s. m., a landslip. 

^ liindak, ra 1 of ca-tle only. (Baragraon). 

(1. Lingni, Kangri lingn.i or Hugh it, t li). 

G. Lodhd, bliod, of an a'lim il. tSkr. I'diita (= red bl lod), 

Lotki, lotri, waterpot, 

Lugari, drink of rice juice. 

Lundare, sickness like measles. 

‘Lanj, wage.s fen (ticking cotton ; (Tira ir Kiitleliar). 

Lnrhna, fnll. 


I 


iMach, a kind of rortnle.s.s rak-*, ma le witli a curved blade and 
handle, for h-velling muddt land. 

.\lachhi, lazy. 
iMagar, kind of bamhor. 
iMsihnuh, man 

* Makhar, a swarm of bees. 

Makhir. h iney. 

Manaha, flying fux, (Sujanpur Tir:i),=inanchuh. (Kotla). 

'Manjii, in 

* Manln, Ulmn.s rrmpi-sfrii. St-wart, 2 10. (Nmgar in Kii'.u). 

* Masarin, p de,-,fd/e. (Trimid, Dharmsdla) . 

Mata, much, excess. 

Matotrd, at enmity. 

Megh, rain. Skr. megha = cloud. 

Mesnd, hush up, 

P’’ Fukhto mekl.a ( = female buffalo). 

Mhdi, herder of buffaloes. 

M' ^ / he joined, to be procured, as in “ ininio 

leopard * have got a range in Ndrpur), 

*Mn ri. asqna-rcM.tioVe -mrdo of mud and straw. 

Munh, iimuth. Skr. nuikha. 

MukM, suSloient. 


Munakh, or manukl^b, husband. Skr. manusha? ( = 


G. Nachrohi, the;toarth day. 


man). 
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Nagar, town. Skr. nagara. 

G. Nai, river. 

G. Nakarj, the day before the day before yesterday. 

Ndl, stream, also nald, ; n41u, smaller than n^lla. 

Napil^d, to wring, (clothes, Ac ). 

G. Nar, stone. 

Naun, a masonry tank as in “ ThuraM da naan..” 

Neha, like this. 

Nhassnd, run away. 0. Nhakhn^. 

Nherd, nhidrd, darkness. 

Ni^,rd, niru, weak young child or animal unable to digest. 

Nih&lnd, wait. 

Nihl, the plains. 

Nihiid, plainsman. 

Nilri, blue jay. (MaMn). 

* Nimin, slow. 

Nindar, sleep. 

* Oban, an umbrella of leaves on a bamboo frame (=pohrn at 
Uarini), Hamirpur. 

Obri, covered room. 

Ori, shed for sheep or goats. 

Ottar, baranni land, cf. amri. * Pnkhto watar = watered, irrigated. 

Pachdhdh, towards behind. 

Pachhainnd, recognise. 

G. Pdhal, shepherd. 

Pahd, tenant. 

Painndi, sharp. 

Pakhrua, a bird. 

G. Palchih pain^, fight. 

* Palla, see jalam. [pdld, cold ?] 

Palosnd, bring up, rear. 

PAnsavd, Wendlandia exserla, Htew'art, 17. 

* Pararu, a small stack of wheat. 

Paraul, s. f., the gateway of ahonse. Skr. protoli ? H. paul ? 

G. Parar, foot. 

Pdrar, blue rock pigeon (Uundhi), ride Kokrd. Skr. pdrAvata (turtle- 
dove). 

Pariard, Erythrina arborescens, A tree with large leaves, thorns, and 
knotted (?) bark. At Punder in Nurpur. I saw some wandering tribe 
making broad bands of this wood, which they made up in rolls and used 
for making the hoops of sieves. 

G. Par], the day before yesterday. 

G. Parohe, the day after to-morrow. 

Parora or Porora. Tree with long pointed glabrous leaves. 

Patandar, parent.s. 

Pa^hd, name of a fish. (Kdngra). 

G. Patold plain. 

* Patrfd, father’s younger brother, and Patrer-i, hti children. Skr. 
pitrya (= paternal). 

Patrn, a water-plant with leaves like sorrel. (Lodhwan). 

Peru, a large basket consisting of a cylinder with narrowing month 
and a bole near the bottom for taking out the grain stored in it. 

Phdgu, phagfifd, wild fig. 
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Phat, meadow. 

Phatiid, strike with sword. 

Pbattu, a shiugle for roofing (Dariiii). 

G. Phiri return. 

Phak, life, soul, as in “ Pa'^ines ira di4 kirpa te meren gharen chir 
phukkan han ” (by the favour of God there are four persons in my house). 
Picchen, bahm 1, Skr. prsthe, Locative of prishtha =back. 

Pippal, red pepper. (Hamirpur). 

Pirna, to get ready, as in “ pira men p^lki,'* (get ready my 
palanquin). (Song). 

Piul^, yellow. Skr. pita. 

Pi-agra, light, as in “ pragrii kar” (m.'ike a light). 

* Prasan, thread as it is spun, i.e., as from wool it becomes thread 
and is wound upon the spindle. Skr. prasarana ? 

Pugna, be acceptable. 

Puh^l, shepherd. 

Pukkd, poka, kiss. 

Pukkarna, help. 

G. Puthi, prep, and ad\^, up, above, upon, as in “ pnthi mat 
gachchhe,” (do not go np) . 

* Rana, queea bee. Skr. r^jan (= king) rajanaka (= kinglet). 

Rirhi, spur of a mountain. (Rihlu) . 

Rikh, line. 

Runkd, tinder box. 

Runkhar, hard hearted. 

Rurhu, 8. m. fixed rent=P. Chahaata, 

G. Rutti, bread. 

Sahansar pdifi, dsparajm raceiaosti^, Stewart, 233, {= thousand root). 
Skr. sahasra-pada (thousand-foot), 

Saihl, a porcupine. Panjabi, ■■*eh ; in Gadi, iCheila. Skr. ? salyaka, 
sallaka. Sala, salya = quill. 

Sdld, woman’s red cloth covering. 

* Samalu, see Bannd 

Saiulh, a bull. Skr. sanda, i.e. sa-anda means provided with testicula 
(andii = egg, testiculura) * Pukhto sanda (= male buffalo). ‘ Ghirthni 
rand nlfih, Jhotd sandh nihh.’ A Ghirthni cmnot become a widow any 
more than a male buffalo can become a bull. — Proverh, 

Sandh, a standing place in shade for cattle. 

Sangrd, narrow. Skr. sankata. 

Sappar, a cliff, or rock. 

* Satha, always. Skr. sarvatha. in any case. 

G. Sathri, a bundle of rice, cut but not yet tied. (Suloh). 

Saukd, the state of having a rival wife. “ Sauke par jdnd main no 
manzur nahin ki.i.” (I did not consent to go on the condition of being • 
rival wife), Hansn v.-i. Mt. Koko. 

Se, the functions of a barber, a shave. (Kdngra). 

Sel, bark-fibre. (Baragrdon). 

Sik, lead. Skr. sisa, sisaka. 

Simbal, simo'al, Bornhne sleptaphyleum. 

Sindh, whistle. 

Sinnd, wet. 

* Sirignd, ground-bee. 

Sit, (Gddi, ^U) ague. Skr. sita (= cold). 

Bi^ak, bark of a tree, (Baragrdon). 
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So, placenta, bearing young {of animals). Skr. sd to bear. 

Sohd, slight rain. (Rajhun). ,r -n 

Sotna, to glean, sweep, or collect by sweeping. (Lanj). 

Sndrd, suan, small field next to house. 

Suhklu, sweet wheateu bread. 

* Snkdman, a parasitical plant. 1 have only seen it growing on 
mango trees. Fleshy leaves. I cannot trace it in ^ 5 tewal■f. ^Nulpu^). 

Snkoi, drought, “ Is baras sukoi bari hai, hun assan ihelu pdi 
dene,” cf. thelu. 

G. Sund, sleep. 

* Sundn, needle. Skr. sivyati, to sew siv. 

Sup, a winnowing basket of bamboo. ChhaJ is a winnowing basket 
of the tili of hana grass. Sup in Urdu, see Fallon, suh. vom. 

Sntidgar, trader, 

Sutrdjan, marigold. (Harafrpur). [Sartiij, sartdjri], 

Tdhdn, on this side. 

Tdhlu, then. Skr. tadd khalu ? 

* Tan, a machdn. 

Tandird, tandirtd, silver neck-ring. 

Tap, see under fhelu. 

Tarphandi, crooked (morally). 

Tasihd, trouble, annoyance, as in mein tus.'-u saite, lakrar kari-leo 
tusseroz roz raunjo kajo tasihd dindj hd ? ” (1 made a promise with you, why 
do yon daily give mo trouble ?) (Dharmsala Uadi). 

Tdu, father’s elder brother, fem. tei, and tair, i, are his children. 
Skr. tdta ? 

G-. Tania, quick (also Jdndri). Cp. H. tuiat, Skr. tvarita, cp. U. tund, 
Skr. tiirna. 

Taundi, s. f., hot season. (Gddi). Cp. U. tanns, Skr. tapas. 

"feprd, squint eyed. 

Thdhar, a head (of cattle). (Diiarmsala). 

Thaind, deposit, “ eh meri tluiuii hai,” (this is to be kept for me), also 
verb, to deposit. 

Thdk, s. f., an obstacle. Cp. H. thakdna to weary, to harass. 

Thallen, prop., below. Skr. stliala = land, floor, H. thal. 

ThalH, nether millstone. (Bhawarna). Skr. sihali = land, floor (sthaia) 
B. thal. 

G. 'i’handd, lazy. 

' Tficlu, a flat piece of wood placed in a water-course to make the flow 
«t water even in order to divide it equally among-st the smaller channele by 
means Df pieces of wood (/ f/v flxed in the thdn. 

* Thil, snail, [phil] . + Skr. stima (^Z stim — ), slow, creeping ? 

Thippu, girl’s covering. 

This, going slowly, stopping. 

Thnlld, thick. Skr. sthula. 

G. Thungdr, parched grain. 

Trdihbd, copper. Skr. tdmra. 

Tri^d, trehd, thirst. Skr. trish. 

TudA Sunday. 

G. T'lndi, sheep’s trotter, cf. thudii in Kulnhi. 

TJ^dn, courtyard of house. 

1; "khal, wooden mortar (for pestle), foolish mail. 

C * Zhmukkhd, undbrd, pig, boar. 
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Undrar, a hamlet. 

Une^n, a spindle held in the hand. (Dharmsala Gadi). '] 

Dr, planting rice by hand, “ assdh nadda ur bhi-lei-chhadia,” (we ha] 
planted the rice by hand in the marshes) cf. kaud. 

Usahal, fr. osn^, a descent. ' 

Usna, ascend, as in “ muhuii thou naii usindha, mat|ha ma^^l 
ila” (by mo it cannot be ascended, I will come slowly). (DharmsI 
Gadi) ; cf. osna. j 

LTt, stupid. i 

UWhdh, on that side. ;? 

Utarh, vomit. l 


I 
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